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Behind the By-Lines 


The kind education which the youth 
receives the schools supreme im- 
portance, especially totalitarian countries. 
The use schools for political and nation- 
alistic purposes increases. his significant 
article and Revolutions, 
Kandel shows the degree which the 
schools the satellite countries Russia 
are made serve her purposes. Dr. Kandel 
has recently retired editor School and 
Society and has been staff member the 
National Committee for Free Europe. 

perennial educational problem pre- 
sented Max Marshall the School 
Medicine the University California 
his “Correcting” Those Examinations. 
Professor Marshall’s book Sides 
Teacher’s Desk” was published 1951. 

The registrar Kentucky Wesleyan 
College, Owen Long, writes the 
college educational program his Pro- 
posed College Curriculum. the seething 
discussion what students should study 
this article should prove stimulating. 

Here and abroad the question foreign 
language study the schools receiving 
renewed attention. The author, Van Cleve 
Morris, the University Georgia, 
leave absence study Educational Phi- 
losophy under the sponsorship Faculty 
Fellowship from the Ford Foundation. 
Languages the American School the 
title his contribution. 

Another discussion curricular matters 
given The Curriculum and writ- 
ten Edwards; when her article 
was received she was Director Elementary 
Education, Cedar Crest College, Allen- 
town, Pa. Dr. Edwards now Elementary 
Supervisor the School District Corn- 
wells Heights, Pa. She has written dozen 
magazine articles. 

Need Science-Steeped Statesmen 


the intriguing title article Alfred 
Schenkman who acting Deputy Di- 
rector the International Institute Edu- 
cational Sciences, the University Utrecht, 
Holland. For three years Dr. Schenkman 
was teaching fellow General Education 
Harvard University who organized work- 
shops connection with course science 
modern life. Since 1950 has done lec- 
turing various capacities BBC, the 
University Oxford, and India. has 
given score lectures the all-India 
Radio, 

Whether not the government should 
recognize Communist China officially the 
subject debate the United States, 
well with our country’s allies. United 
States’ Diplomatic Practice and Its Relation- 
ship the Recognition Communist China 
there careful analysis past practices 
our country and, also, present policies, 
Lyle Shannon, Instructor the De- 
partment Sociology and Anthropology 
the University Wisconsin the author. 
The Office Intelligence Research pub- 
lished his study non-self-governing gov- 
ernmental units. 

Evaluation, Promotion and Grading 
English Schools significant exposition 
Martin Wilson, Chief Education 
Officer Shropshire, England. The author, 
who lives Shrewsbury, responsible for 
the schools his entire county about 
300,000 population and 300 primary and 
secondary schools. addition has super- 
vision Technical, Agricultural, Home 
Economics and Adult Colleges, graduate 
Cambridge University, has spent 
some months the United States and 
Canada, studying education. 

Supplementing the preceding article 
one Mowat Fraser, Head the 

(Continued page 
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Textbooks and Revolutions 


DEGREE which education 
the formal sense has been employed 
not realized frequently should 
be. such extent this principle 
axiomatic, that, one wishes discover 
what nation’s aims and policies are, 
they can best comprehended study- 
ing the content and methods used the 
schools. This applies equally, course, 
the textbooks which most countries 
are subject official scrutiny before 
publication and use are approved. What 
has been taking place some school 
systems the United States at- 
tempt secure textbooks that are 100 
per cent satisfactory self-constituted 
patriots the natural practice the 
administration the educational sys- 
tems most countries. 

The important significance text- 
books indications national trends 
generally ignored. The writer, 
professor education Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University and Associate 


its International Institute, made 
practice collect school textbooks from 
the countries that visited. This would 
not deserve mention were common 
practice among students comparative 
education. The importance studying 
textbooks different countries was 
early recognized the League Na- 
tions Committee Intellectual Coop- 
eration and has been continued 
Unesco significant approach the 
reform the teaching certain sub- 
jects such geography and particularly 
history the interests promoting in- 
ternational understanding. study 
the prescribed course history and the 
textbooks not only that subject but 
even such supposedly objective subjects 
arithmetic, mathematics, and natural 
sciences would have thrown more light 
the meaning and objectives Nazi- 
ism than many descriptions its ide- 
ology. Along these lines Dr. George 
Counts has given some idea the type 
mind that Soviet Russia trying 
cultivate directing attention the 
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periodical changes the slanting text- 
books, which reflect changes policy. 

Not only education employed 
instrument national policy; also 
used bolster the strength the 
party power, particularly after great 
social and political upheaval. far 
the totalitarian revolutions are concerned 
difficult distinguish the techniques 
used the different forms totalitari- 
anism—black, brown red. The guid- 
ing principle was the same under all 
three reforms: “Everything for the 
state; nothing against the state; nothing 
outside the state” was the Fascist ver- 
sion was the Nazi form; 
and “To the Right Line” con- 
tinues the prevailing principle first 
enunciated Soviet Russia and now 
permeating all the states behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The sequence followed gradually 
seizing and keeping control education 
all other social institutions presents 
the same pattern the satellite states 
Soviet Russia. After the revolutions 
have taken place schools are conducted, 
first, before they took place except 
that counter-activities recognized 
opponents among the teachers are toler- 
ated. the second stage intensive re- 
form adapt education all levels 
the revolutionary ideology adopted 
but along national lines and the spirit 
national culture; teachers are care- 
fully screened; textbooks are completely 
revised; the curriculum entirely re- 
constructed; and the doors oppor- 
tunity from one educational level the 
other are opened wide with complete 
contempt for standards and qualifications 
other than political. The Nazi statement 


January 


that good Nazi record pre- 
ferred good scholastic record” for 
admission the universities has its paral- 
lel the Czech directive that “class 
viewpoints should decisive factor 
the examinations.” Hungary, con- 
trol the universities more strict than 
other levels the educational system, 
according Dr. William Juhasz, who 
writes: “Political reliability given 
more importance than high schools. 
the time the student reaches college 
age has been thoroughly accustomed 
the built-in network for control, which 
functions even more efficiently and with 
greater authority goes forward 
his education. The practice political 
denunciation becomes more general and 
its consequences more brutal the stu- 
dent approaches man’s 

The third stage the progression 
the techniques for adapting education 
the Communist ideology the slow 
Russification the curricula and text- 
books. The study Russian given 
greater emphasis than the study other 
modern languages; the indebtedness 
Soviet aid extolled; the achievements 
Soviet Russia are stressed; subjects 
are “re-evaluated the light Marx- 
ist-Leninist ideology”; and Stalin idol- 
ized the hero the Communist revo- 
lutions. Thus Czech textbook 
ist Education and Culture and the Pur- 
pose Our Socialist Education” 
Vaslav Kopesky, intended for the fourth 
year secondary schools, stresses not 
only national loyalty but also devotion 
the U.S.S.R. and Stalin: “Each citizen 


William, Blueprint for Red Gen- 
eration, 57. New York, Mid-European Studies 
Center, 1952. 
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should animated flaming love 
his Republic ensure beautiful 
socialistic future. should firmly 
resolved defend his country with all 
his strength and ready fight for 
peace and stand firmly among the 
peoples fighting against imperialism. 
should passionately love the U.S.S.R. 
should passionately love our com- 
rade Stalin. should feel ardently 
sympathy with the people other 
democratic countries, and guided 
knowledge solidarity with workers 
and working people all countries.” 

education 1952 the Hungarian Min- 
ister Education reported have 
said, “The results achieved last year 
are due mainly the fact that teachers 
drew more liberally the Soviet’s ex- 
periences. There are many indications 
political development among educators. 
This has been confirmed the intensi- 
fied study Marxist-Leninist works 
well re-evaluation many subjects 
the light Marxist-Leninist ide- 

The Rumanian Minister Educa- 
tion issued directives for authors text- 
books, “The Guide for Elementary 
Schools” which require the inclusion 
schoo] readers not only patriotic stimula- 
tion but also stimulation “love and 
gratitude for the great Soviet Union, the 
land workers and peasants, the land 
victorious socialism its way toward 
communism,” and the inclusion the 
following themes adapted the chil- 
dren’s age: “The great teachers the 
proletariat—Marx, Engels, Lenin, and 


News from Behind the Iron Curtain, Vol 
No. 10, October 
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Stalin, Peasant Unrest and Revolts, The 
Great Socialist October Revolution, The 
Romanian Workers’ Party and its lead- 
ers, Friendship towards the U.S.S.R.” 

arithmetic data about “the achieve- 
ments the U.S.S.R. and the Romanian 
People’s Republics” should used 
materials for problems, while history 
pupils “must taught appreciate the 
tremendous aid given the U.S.S.R. 
without which the reconstruction and 
progress our country would impos- 

Russification the satellite countries 
proceeds three fronts—the 
ideological, the study the Russian 
language, and the introduction schools 
and universities translations Rus- 
sian textbooks and literature. One rea- 
son for studying the Russian language 
given Hungarian girl corre- 
spondent the Magyar-Nemzet was the 
following: “We must thank the Soviet 
Union for everything—from the first 
piece bread eat the Stakhanovite 
movement. Isn’t it, therefore, quite nat- 
ural for master their language and 
their way life? personally, have 
other reasons. want chemical 
engineer and order achieve good 
results the University must read 
the latest Soviet periodicals and 
The following statement Juhasz 
undoubtedly true all satellite coun- 
tries: “University professors must teach 
largely from textbooks matter what 


Fishes-Galati, Stephen “Communist In- 
struction Rumanian Elementary Schools.” 
Harvard Educational Review, Vol. 22, pp. 191 ff, 
1952. See also “The Teaching History the 
School Rumania,” the same author. School 
and Society, Vol. 76, pp. 308 ff, 1952. 

Juhasz, of. cit., pp. 
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the subject, and Russian textbooks are 
now used almost exclusively Hun- 
the Russification university education, 
all ninety-eight titles the University 
Publishing Company are Hungarian 
translations Russian 
According the fourth edition the 
ography published Unesco all 
books translated, the percentages from 
Russian 1951-52 were follows: Bul- 
garia per cent; Hungary 81.6 per 
cent; Poland 73.3 per cent; Czechoslo- 
vakia 65.8 per cent, and Albania 58.3 
per cent. The works translated were 
“general,” and philosophy; religion 
and theology; law, social sciences, and 
education; philology 
natural and exact sciences; applied sci- 
ences; arts, games and sports; literature; 
history, geography, and biography. The 
percentages not give good picture 
the volume translations from Rus- 
sian the gross figures: Bulgaria 
581; Hungary 231; Poland 909; 
Czechoslovakia, y90, and Albania 28. 
These figures probably not include 
translations Soviet school textbooks. 
Every activity whether out 
school, whether childhood and youth 
indoctrination. Nazi Germany one 
Hitler’s henchmen could say with pride: 
“We take hold the child the age 
three and not let him until 
adult whether likes not.” Dr. 
Juhasz closes chapter, “Building the 
Indoctrination,” 
with the following words—“As have 
seen, ideological training begins almost 
the cradle. only stops the brink 
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the This not peculiar 
Hungary, for the pattern the same 
all the satellite Indoctrina- 
tion has taken the place education 
understood the free nations the 

the matter textbooks there 
nothing new either the selection 
new perversion old content for 
ideological purposes. There is, however, 
one innovation—the format, letterpress, 
and illustrations are far superior the 
school textbooks usually current the 
satellite countries. Practically all readers 
and histories that have seen open with 
photographs Stalin and the local dic- 
tator, and possibly hymn praise for 
them the Revolution hymn 
hate for the capitalist imperialists. Even 
the educational system the United 
States cited foil for the “remark- 
able” progress the Communist schools. 
Thus Hungarian children’s 
children’s weekly, enlightened its readers 
with the following account American 
education: “In America, the school 
horrible place. The teacher roars chil- 
dren who don’t understand his explana- 
tions and often beats The 
whole class has its fingerprints taken 
police headquarters like ordinary crimi- 
nals that wartime their corpses can 

July, 1952, Rumanian 
journal, contrasted Rumanian schools, 
whose successes were attributed the 
use the advanced methods the 
with those the United 
States: “The flourishing schools the 
countries freed from the chains ex- 
ploitation striking contrast the 


Juhasz, of. cit., 23. 
Juhasz, of. cit., 24. 
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decadence the schools dominated 
the American aggressors. According 
Mowry, the President the American 
National Association Education, the 
school system the United States 


This abuse education poses serious 
problem for the time when the satellite 
countries should liberated. The prob- 
lem, far the schools are concerned, 
will provide for the rehabilitation 
the minds and attitudes children 
and youth. Unless thought given 
the problem, even when the prospects 
liberation the immediate future appear 
expected education. This exactly 
what happened Germany after the 
Allied forces occupied the country. The 
chief difficulty there lay not much 
the questionable outlook the teachers 
the Nazified slant the curriculum 
and textbooks, but the complete disap- 
pearance the pre-Nazi textbooks, 
which had undoubtedly been confiscated 
and destroyed the Nazi dictators. 
collection such textbooks was available 
the library Teachers College the 
collection made the present writer for 
the International Institute the Col- 
lege. 

obviate repetition the chaotic 
situation found Germany after World 
War II, the National Committee for 
Free Europe provided for the organiza- 
tion Textbook Project. The Na- 
tional Committee for Free Europe 
began its activities 1949 for “positive 
action.” Among the objectives that the 


from Behind the Iron Curtain, loc. cit. 
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Committee seeks achieve are the fol- 
lowing: 

“To pierce the Iron Curtain with mes- 
sages moral and practical value 
through the facilities Radio Free 
Europe, thus taking the fight the 
enemy’s camp. 

“To build for the future educating 
young refugees from Communism and 
preserve the cultural heritage the 
past which the enemy seeks destroy.” 

The second these objectives includes: 
(1) the creation Strasbourg the 
Free Europe University Exile 
which about 200 carefully selected young 
refugees are provided with board, lodg- 
ing, and special seminars their own 
tongues problems affecting their own 
nations, and are enabled also attend 
the University Strasbourg. (2) The 
award about 100 scholarships year 
enable young refugees already this 
country attend American colleges and 
universities and pursue courses 
fields likely service ultimately 
their own nation. (3) Research 
provide knowledge the political, so- 
cial, and economic problems the satel- 
lite countries and current develop- 
ments these The first 
these research studies conducted the 
Mid-European Studies Center, branch 
specially created for the purpose. (4) 
The setting-up the Textbook Project 
the Mid-European Studies Center for 
the purpose collecting, evaluating, and 
revising school textbooks used the 
schools the satellite countries before 
the Communist revolutions, and, 
needed, have new textbooks prepared 
competent refugee educators. 

the surface might seem that the 
collection textbooks would simple 
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matter. was soon discovered that this 
was simple matter. the first place 
such collections existed anywhere 
this country—not even among groups 
whose national origins were one the 
now Communist countries. There was 
only one exception—Alliance College, 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania, has 
first-rate collection Polish books, for 
schools and for general culture, which 
was great help guide. Another 
source was the Committee for Polish 
Schools Exile England which was 
about discontinue its schools and gen- 
erously donated number 
books which had been reprinted for 
Polish schools Bari, Jerusalem, and 
London. Poland was the only coun- 
try for which prewar textbooks were 
readily available. was, therefore, neces- 
sary rely the cooperation the 
National Councils which have been or- 
ganized represent the interests the 
several groups refugees. these the 
most active cooperation came from the 
chairman the Yugoslav Council 
who was able secure constant flow 
books from Trieste. The Hungarian 
National Council assisted extensive 
advertising which secured responses from 
Hungarian refugees Buenos Aires, 
Asuncién, and Sydney well this 
country. 

general, however, was found 
that refugees, they had school books, 
were anxious keep them for the edu- 
cation their children their own cul- 
tural heritage. Not many refugees, how- 
ever, were able their hasty flight from 
the Communists salvage much the 
way books other possessions. This 
clearly illustrated the urgent need 
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books all kinds—for children, 


youth, and adults alike who are now 
living exile camps some the 
countries Europe and are anxious that 
neither they nor their children di- 
vorced from their national cultural heri- 
tage. 

The second cause the difficulty 
securing textbooks used the satellite 
countries before the Communist revolu- 
tions the same that explained the ab- 
sence pre-Nazi books Germany— 
they were collected and destroyed the 
authorities control. was expected 
when the Project was undertaken that 
complete collection school textbooks 
would available European center 
devoted such matters. inquiring 
was found that the authorities the 
satellite countries had withdrawn the pre- 
revolutionary collections, which were 
only deposit with and not the prop- 
erty the center, and had replaced 
them with Communist books. The fail- 
ure “book scout,” who spent nearly 
six months Europe, find any the 
books extensive list which had been 
given him before his departure from 
New York confirms the suspicion that 
the Communist authorities had collected 
all pre-revolutionary textbooks 
destroyed. 

Nevertheless, has been possible 
collect approximately 1000 textbooks, 
the largest numbers being from Yugo- 
slavia (Serbo-Croatian and Slovene), 
Poland, and Hungary. Surprisingly 
has been more difficult find Czech 
Slovak textbooks and the Slovak texts 
were considered Slovak examiners 
little value, since they were only 
translations Czech originals. The ef- 
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fort find Albanian and Bulgarian 
books had abandoned for the time 
being while small number textbooks 
were obtained for the Baltic countries 
(Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania). 

The textbooks that were collected 
were chiefly language and literature, 
history, and geography. was felt that 
mathematics and the sciences the 
Communist might change the nature 
the problems but could not interfere 
with formulae. But history, literature 
and geography have always been seized 
upon the subjects preeminently useful 
for inducting children and youth into 
the desired loyalties and ideologies. 

The collection textbooks was only 
the first step. Despite all precautions 
some books that contained Communist 
and some cases Nazi propaganda 
found their way into the collection. But 
having obtained the books, the next step 
was have them examined and evalu- 
ated order discover which could 
used they are, which needed some 
revision make them usable and which 
could not used all. Not all the text- 
books were examined, since some were 
too old any value, while con- 
siderable proporticn were subjects like 
mathematics and the sciences. gradu- 
ally began appear doubtful whether 
was worthwhile evaluate the geogra- 
phy texts view the uncertainty 
the political situation present and future. 

The evaluation was done refugee 
educators from the respective countries 
and produced several surprises which 
arose from the nationalistic political 
preconceptions the readers. About half 
the books examined were recom- 
mended for use without change but with 
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additions bring them date; al- 
most all the rest needed revision some 
kind make them usable. The revision 
still has undertaken. any case, 
each year passes, more will have 
done bring the books date. 

Given time and personnel, which 
not readily available the United States 
because the number teachers who 
managed escape and reach this 
country was rather small, would 
desirable have new books prepared 
any rate handbooks and guides for 
teachers. start has already been made 
with the revision some textbooks and 
the writing new ones. The Project has, 
however, been discontinued for the time 
being. 

The Textbook Project interest- 
ing undertaking. interesting because 
dealing with the books reveals hither- 
unanticipated complex political and 
nationalistic loyalties even within coun- 
tries which have been and are under 
single government. reveals 
ties arising from bilingual multi- 
lingual divisions within the same nation. 
But more important than these revela- 
tions the realization that the contribu- 
tion that still has made through 
the study Comparative Education 
devote more attention people’s 
school textbooks, because together with 
courses study they reflect aims, ambi- 
tions, and ideals well those aspects 
its culture which people wishes 
perpetrate. Finally, nothing teaches 
more profound lesson the difference 
between the educational objectives 
totalitarian and democratic regimes than 
study the textbooks used the 
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The Indigent Schoolmaster 


CULLEN 


Each term comes place his wrinkled hand 
Upon desk and grin and talk flowers 
Then blooming the square, what he’d planned 
While sitting the sun those vagrant hours. 
And recalls the youngsters had taught— 
The ones who knew poppy from fern; 

children nonsense-singing where he’d sought 
job—the job didn’t want, learn: 

Thus time has wasted time without end, 
And beauty wasted beauty without reason: 

comes chat while—perhaps pretend, 
Yet brings spicy breath each new season: 
Wilfully waiting this call disavow, 


sit some park bench—by proxy—now. 
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—Those Examinations 


Max 


HERE evident challenge this 
Every teacher from San 
Diego Bangor has spent enough hours 
reading examination papers rate 
qualified expert. wonder how many 
them revolt they should the word 
“correcting.” 

laboratories, one type mistake 
exceedingly common. experiment 
performed test tube. The performer, 
believing that knows the rules and 
knows what has put the test tube, 
expects particular result, Sometimes 
does not happen. The experiment 
called incorrect and does over again. 
However, he, not the experiment, in- 
correct. The test tube follows the laws 
physics and biology inexorably. 
the performer what may 
with interpretation, but cannot ques- 
tion the events the test tube. The 
error, one that needs correcting, his 
anticipation. had right antici- 
pate. What occurs can more 
doubted than the existence the giraffe, 
questioned man who stood gazing 
it. 

direct transposition this thought 
examinations must guarded. The 
“wrong” bottle may have been used, the 
“wrong” amounts, the “wrong” tem- 
perature, and the result, not one that 
wanted, that sense also “wrong.” 
The sanctity the test tube cannot 
used deny the concept accuracy, cor- 
rectness, even the thought desir- 


ability, thought suspiciously easy 
call correct that which desired. The 
analysis will have deeper than this, 
but the same direction. 

Not long ago had opportunity 
observe professor engaged reading 
examinations. was streetcar, red 
pencil poised over handful papers 
ready pounce that found myself 
almost holding breath until the red 
pencil dropped the paper. was 
skimmer; read every word. Now and 
then down swooped the red pencil with 
the grace experienced hawk after 
field mouse, make red the 
throat the answer. There was al- 
most imperceptible pause the end 
each question, down went “5” 
when the mark was “o” was made 
rapidly the lethal His thoughts 
were clear, step step. was thor- 
ough, experienced, 
Unfortunately call such does 
not libel half enough teachers. those 
whom the use the word “standard” 
libelous, apologies are needed. They 
will glad join this critique because 
them this standard method abys- 
mal procedure. 

This procedure familiar all teach- 
ers, dissident not. examination 
paper contains student’s answers 
questions posed the teacher. The ques- 
tions are presumed have certain an- 
swers. The student supposed know 
certain points able apply cer- 
tain rules with results which concur with 
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those the teacher. The teacher reads 
the answers, comparing them mentally 
with his her anticipated answers. Any 
deviation gets and the degree 
deviation determines the grade score 
terms perfection minus the devia- 
tion. Add the scores and the total 
sort index proficiency, the grade 
the 

From this routine action 
ground may inferred. student 
expected acquire knowledge which 
can use with proficiency. does 
perfectly his score perfect. his per- 
formance mediocre but within the 
realm acceptability, barely passes; 
anything less than that marks him 
failure. Questions are therefore designed 
least test knowledge; with more 
imaginative teachers, there may test 
the ability use it. This implies that 
questions concern something which 
students have been exposed, questions 
which most them can give antici- 
pated answer. The anticipated answer 
important, for otherwise students are not 
scored “fairly.” Fairness key note 
teaching, often such fetish that 
manifestly unfair. Education this way 
simple process. The student learns 
his lessons; the teacher, examina- 
tion, applies yardstick see that 
did. There compulsive inference 
the meaning good bad score. 
General inferences, however, are fre- 
quently made. good grade often con- 
strued mean over-all application and 
ability and poor one either ineptitude 
lack application. 

What the matter with this simple 
routine? appears orderly, de- 
fined, fair, and practical; yet the fact 


January 


that there are teachers who uphold this 
thesis should shocking jolt. 

The procedure defined insult 
the minds men, including students, 
teachers, and those who put students and 
teachers schoolrooms. The procedure 
fails recognize man for what 
and the goals teaching for what they 
are. The procedure bigoted, narrow, 
and rather silly. Its apparent accuracy 
fictitious, its purported accomplishment 
false, and its underlying thesis, the 
threat, puerile. The procedure gives 
heavy values characteristics not even 
recognized and value all quali- 
ties accepted everyone value. 
beneath the dignity both student and 
teacher. All all, procedure that 
deserves inspection and change, little 
which can done here and now. 

The problem must begin with the 
examination and its purpose, though the 
present concern primarily with the 
reading examination papers. The 
simple purpose has been described, 
test knowledge and the ability apply 
the rules. This only incidental. The 
main objective study the attainment 
some knowledge along with some 
fields, proficiency included, but pro- 
ficiency, the test doing, observed 
automatically both teachers and stu- 
dents technical fields. should like 
admit schools only students 
can and will study for knowledge and 
understanding. Having such 
choices know how make and are 
permitted make, are obliged set 
our demands for study and understand- 
ing the level which will meet the wills 
and abilities most the students who 
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have been accepted. High rates dis- 
are rarely allowed and surely are 
not desirable. The scholastic examination 
becomes tool for examining study and 
understanding. Any student who applies 
himself, postulate that nor- 
mally able, will come with 
edge and understanding accordance 
with his capabilities and effort. 

Since are not discussing the exist- 
ence examinations, let imagine 
class some size with only lectures and 
little opportunity observe students in- 
dividually. Without examinations, per- 
haps students would loaf. Without them, 
those who did not apply themselves 
might not detected which, though usu- 
ally only the student harmed thereby, 
commonly condemns teachers though 
they were guards asleep their posts. 
Without examinations, stellar perform- 
ers would have chance prove their 
collegiate worth, though they will cer- 
tainly show better ways, real. 


The first purpose examination 
ensure study and application. The first 
element the examination itself 
pose question which has anticipated 
answer, nor any specific answer all. 
Tests for mere information have in- 
cidental place but should perfunctory 
five presidents. These are not examina- 
tion questions. spite the simplicity 
this idea, teachers used orthodox 
outlooks require time learn how 
formulate and use the question without 
the anticipated answer. easy for 
some them. Teachers English who 
ask for compositions cannot well have 
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specific anticipations. Teachers who never 
get beyond the “Discuss what you have 
learned the course” stage acquire the 
virtue anticipations only because 
such would require imagination and 
effort. However, teachers commonly 
plan questions match planned an- 
swers. 

substantial examination question 
poses problem which requires 
edge, judgment, and ability, integrating 
knowledge and understanding the sub- 
ject hand with the background ex- 
perience. Anticipation fatal because 
two students will use the same approach 
good question. Anticipation intro- 
duces automatic prejudice which vio- 
lates the basic independent challenge 
the question. able student must dem- 
onstrate some knowledge but not neces- 
sarily omniscience; teachers too often 
regard little points holy secrets. His 
knowledge must condition use, 
with understanding and coordination. 
His sense balance, his inherent ca- 
pacity, and his judgment should part 
his answer. This demands that 
given freedom provide answer 
without narrow demands that guess 
answer that the teacher anticipates, 
the answer. 

Reading examination paper now 
becomes something sharply different 
from correcting the alleged standard 
method. With anticipated answers 
and open mind, the teacher, instead 
looking for something particular, 
concerned with how Jimmy Student 
went puzzling question. With the 
first paper there are specific expecta- 
tions, but only hope that little en- 
thusiasm, analytical ability, knowledge, 
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and understanding will focused the 
problem. the tenth paper several 
approaches have been established and 
there growing interest that the 
next student. the twentieth paper 
with good question there fair curi- 
osity what will happen next. 
number usually about papers, too 
many for single series, but even the 
last papers, instead serving bore, 
offer the greatest challenge because the 
number ways which the question 
can resolved different minds and 
methods becoming more and more 
apparent. 

Reading long series papers 
various penmanships hard way 
get information. examinations were 
read only inform the reader, the task 
would not justified. The primary pur- 
pose reading help the students 
who wrote them. Records such have 
sanctity; they are secondary and inci- 
dental. Persons who put records ahead 
the event recorded are all too com- 
mon these days. 

Reading examinations supposed 
cation. examination causes students 
put little more pressure study and, 
papers are really read, understand- 
ing. This study accomplished ad- 
vance examinations but, none were 
read, the stimulus would disappear. This 
expedient reading, then, part the 
story, but small part. writing 
examination, the student faces new 
problem which requires the use his 
knowledge and his wits, good 
one, book note contains specific 
answer, and the teachers could argue 
week without agreement answer. 
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The resolution such problem, under 
modest pressure, significant educa- 
tional move. requires good questions, 
without anticipated answers, assurance 
that reasoned approaches can used 
with safety, and assurance careful 
reading. examinations require students 
outguess the teacher’s anticipated an- 
swers, then their efforts must that 
end and not the problem. The rules 
are known all students and some 
good examination, educa- 
tional aid, provides stimulus study 
and knotty problem for solution ad- 
vance the reading. 

use these advantages, those who 
read examinations have concede any 
rational approach problem. This 
process good for disciplining personal 
prejudices, because they must re- 
strained the limit. Surely the develop- 
ment some understanding the stu- 
dent’s mind, his problems, 
solutions more important than mere 
instillation teacher’s monovalent 
viewpoint. The process reading ex- 
aminations can beneficial both stu- 
dents and teachers. The reader has 
obligation use his time help the 
student. year two fair trial will 
demonstrate this. 


teacher prejudiced that can- 
not trusted with the name stu- 
dent but must given number should 
presented with and transferred 
out teaching, interest what 
Jimmy going say essential. Jimmy 


the fellow who did whatever studying 
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was done and whose solutions the 
problems posed are weighed 
connection with his development. When 
Jimmy known cocky, timid, lazy, 
morbidly conscientious, manda- 
tory that the paper read with Jimmy 
mind. All too often there 
edge about him, but Jimmy still per- 
son and the time spent reading should 
virtually wasted. 

put down and “6” ques- 
tion may indicate the student that 
lost four points the point marked 
virtue the endless authority the 
teacher and his own complete impotence 
student. That, says Jimmy with 
shrug, clarifies nothing all. The 
teacher thinks that the student said that 
black was white, which almost cer- 
tainly either obvious The 
and “6” does not warrant the time spent 
either student reader. What Jimmy 
wants know and needs know from 
the examination something that chal- 
lenges, something that clarifies and 
guides, something different view- 
point, and something which extends his 
experience. Mere imposition the teach- 
er’s will argument that the 
student and quite possibly others looks 
valid autocracy, not teaching. There 
are three kinds errors: lack in- 
formation, poor reasoning, and misin- 
formation. The last, which may lead 
errors down the years, much more 
serious than the first, but the same 
and grade are usually used. 

reading paper the teacher 
given opportunity see into methods 
study, how each student uses his in- 
formation, how memory and analysis 
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work together, and into his analytical 
ability, his logic, his breadth and wisdom 
judgment, his sincerity, the degree 
which specific deals with broad, 
perhaps vague generalities, his caution, 
his imagination, his discretion, 
mantic clarity confusion, his dogma, 
his conscience, his sense orderliness, 
his objectivity introspection, his sense 
realism, his acceptance expediency, 
and his intellectual integrity. Let man 
reduce these formula, fatal modern 
trend. The key reading papers that 
each student raises his own points; they 
must taken they come with indi- 
vidual treatment and applied intelli- 
gence. reduce them checked form 
ape the standard process “cor- 
rection.” 

Reading for discussion and guidance 
losophy, botany history, be- 
cause the student with whom 
work. Without quibbling over the im- 
portance accuracy, the essence edu- 
cation far broader than this one 
feature. Accuracy part technique 
and techniques are separate phase 
education when examinations are under 
discussion. 

The only way whereby the teacher’s 
individual observations can given 
the student individual instruction, 
using words. With small group discus- 
sion possible. With larger group, 
perhaps ideal twenty the more 
usual forty, comments must written 
the papers. This takes time. Some 
allow much time for reading and 
comments the student spent writing, 
but there must leeway. The big point 


this: whatever time available, and 
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time can gained various ways, such 
using fewer examinations, should 
devoted specific guidance. must 
specific and descriptive, never relative. 
they will, teachers can learn restrain 
their subjective notions favor time 
spent Jimmy’s development. Even 
student committed the goal medi- 
cine may still heart artist, sci- 
entist, humanitarian; his knowledge 
and understanding will come him ac- 
cordingly not all. Teachers have 
work through that outlook get full 
development; they are only policemen 
asked make certain that certain facts 
are memorized, then they should frankly 
converted into disciplinarians. Tech- 
nicians sorts can developed this 
way, but never professional men 
women, artists. Descriptive analysis, 
inscribed examinations discussed 
with students, exactly what expect 
when weighs individual. Why 
should not teacher preserve this essen- 
tial feature? 

that this takes time and not practical. 
There often time and there are ways 
gain time. The essential thing, how- 
ever, the viewpoint. Any teacher with 
the viewpoint, using more time than 
now available, can least use word 
individual description rather than 
generic symbol. “Inadequate” means 
more than “6,” “Lazy” means more 
than “D,” and “No analysis” means 
more than “67.” the same token 
student who finds “Good imagination” 
his paper specifically encouraged; 
but tells him exactly nothing 
except that the teacher almost liked 


very much. The words, even supposing 
them few, which rarely neces- 
sary, mean more students and more 
records than any symbols ever 
devised. 


other words, grades are handicap 
reading and managing examinations. 
Grades, however, are not the present 
issue. specific descriptive guidance 
comes first examinations, then grades 
must subordinated. But, for those who 
insist them, descriptions can always 
converted into grades. The apple 
must grown before sorted. Grades 
will spoil the spirit specific description 
but there reason why answer 
liked not liked. What counts and be- 
longs the paper the reason. 
hold brief for our own system, but 
furnishes example. write all over 
examination papers, including thoughts 
that arise incidental the questions. 
summary put line the top. This, 
and only this, goes the records, 
marked with the initials the reader 
whose outlook much part the 
description the student’s answer. 
These comments are not converted 
grades can help it, but have 
convert them times and never 
convert recorded observations sym- 
bols; the user symbols, however, 
has say why used them, say when 
basic reasons for against dismissal are 
requested, finds that has thrown away 
all the data except equivocal answer. 

For any who will experiment with the 
specific descriptive comment and guid- 
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ance substitute for “correction,” 
word caution needed. who 
gives examinations demands that the 
student make himself completely vulner- 
able; the teacher, reserving all rights, 
can invulnerable. Descriptive criticism 
makes the teacher also completely vul- 
nerable, and must prepared 
stand under fire. Try asking teacher 
exactly why put exam- 
ination and will stumble with gen- 
eralities. The idea that liked it. 
say exactly why, words, first not 
teacher himself; fair demand 
others, students included. not 
always possible put reasons behind 
these feelings call likes and dislikes; 
but age brings increasing understanding 
and appreciation the deviating likes 
and dislikes others. Teaching, rec- 
ognized social responsibility undertaken 
for cash, warrants demond for critical 
knowledge whys and wherefores, not 
only the minds teachers but given 
the persons for whom teachers exist, 
the students. Parents and society regard 
students persons and individuals. Stu- 
dents regard themselves persons and 
individuals. time teachers tried it, 
too. 

those who try teach will 
weigh the teachers whose biases are such 
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that whatever agrees with them cor- 
rect but whatever does otherwise in- 
correct, the place that nefarious coup- 
let, “correcting examinations,” will ap- 
pear new light. teacher worth 
his salt, the questions asks will 
solid open questions, least part the 
time. his questions are good, any as- 
frighteningly presumptuous. True/false 
examinations, which many teachers 
have vigorous and substantial ideas 
marked opposition the opinions 
those who favor them, are based poor 
questions postulating only blacks and 
whites, world learning that 
gray. 

you really think “A” can convey 
the thoughts Accurate, Admirable, 
Articulate, Apt? Are you certain that 
“A” never means Asinine, Awful, 
just Agreeable? More seriously, can you 
distinguish between students whose “F's” 
mean that answers are False, Futile, 
Faked, Fantastic; perhaps that they 
are Feeble, Frail, Frantic, Fraud- 
ulent? Might not the “Fs” mean that 
their minds are Flabby, Fumbling, Fat- 
uous, Fictional? Conversely, could 
that the student might think, legit- 
imately, that the “F” only Fatal, Far- 
cical, Funny, Foul, Fishy when he, 
often accused limited vocabulary, 
finds teachers describing whole exam- 
ination paper with few vague symbols? 


have fear giving offence any sect, teaching children 
unto others they would others should unto 
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Beauty 


UTTERBACK 


used think, once upon time, 

When was young and undiscerning, 
had seek afar find 

The beauty for which was yearning— 


Old Masters gallery wall, 

Cathedrals with their spires tall 

Symphony concerts under the stars, 
singing soft guitars; 

The Mediterranean, the Tower Pisa, 
The Met and its famous Carmen Rise; 
The hedgerows England, the Paris cafés, 
And the Riviera with its long, languid days. 


But none these things came way, 
And with the years still learning, 
That beauty all around lies, 
matter which way turning— 


line that’s gay with fresh-washed clothes, 
Cabbages neat, green rows; 

The crusty smell new-baked bread, 

trellis with rose red; 

Drifting clouds summer sky, 

town-clock chiming the hours by; 

little brown bird’s serenade 

nests the scuppernong arbor’s shade; 
small white church with its friendly folks, 
And Main Street dozing beneath tall oaks. 


For all around, you’ve eyes see, 
Beauty everywhere, and—it’s free! 
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Proposed College Curriculum 


Owen 


are continually experiment- 
ing sincere effort improve 
and strengthen their educational pro- 
gram accordance with changing condi- 
tions. This experimentation has been 
prevalent throughout the recorded his- 
tory higher institutions learning. 
Early colleges developed the trivium 
(grammar, logic, and rhetoric) and the 
quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, as- 
tronomy, and music). These two areas 
learning constituted the liberal arts 
the medieval period. other words, 
the development the trivium and the 
quadrivium represented effort the 
part early educators specify those 
subjects requirements which they con- 
sidered greatest value. These 
areas learning, they felt, would pro- 
vide broad and well-rounded education. 
Such, doubt, provided for the needs 
the period. 

But there were many forces bringing 
about variety changes the life 
Even the face much insistence 
upon the maintenance the status 
within the college, the momentum the 
forces from without became severe 
and intense that the colleges re- 
luctantly gave way the demand the 
times—to the insistence upon more 
realistic academic program. 

The elective system that was estab- 
lished Harvard represented one ex- 
ample this change. was designed 
relieve the inflexibility the rigid pro- 


gram the medieval period and 
make allowances for certain individual 
differences and interests. However, the 
free elective system had its defects. The 
greatest one was that permitted stu- 
dent graduate with any sort con- 
glomeration courses and little pro- 
found knowledge any field. recog- 
nition the defects, the faculty 
Harvard College voted 1909-1910 
replace the system free electives with 
program concentration and distri- 
bution. Out this plan there developed 
the practice major and minors many 
colleges. 

Even the idea concentration was 
overworked and exaggerated. many 
institutions, especially the larger uni- 
versities, evolved into the practice 
extreme specialization. doubt, trends 
professional training (medicine and 
law) were many ways responsible for 
such trend. Such specialization pro- 
duced species professional men who 
were highly skilled very narrow 
field knowledge but who were practi- 
cally ignorant other vital areas 
everyday life. Domestic and foreign 
problems have made this fact all too evi- 
dent. Consequently, colleges began 
another soul-searching epoch involving 
examination objectives and revision 
curricula. This epoch extended from 
the end the First World War the 
present. Notable among the new plans 
which have emerged are those Har- 
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vard, Chicago, St. Johns, Columbia, Wa- 
bash, Swarthmore, Princeton, DePauw, 
and Minnesota. The more recent plans 
have been those Black Mountain, Col- 
gate, Oglethorpe, Transylvania, Rollins, 
Allegheny, and Kentucky Wesleyan. 

All the above plans are quite 
worthy note and study. fact, they 
are inspirational. the basis the 
above facts and the basis the in- 
spiration gained from studying many 
the above plans, the writer wishes 
submit plan his own. All are 
doubt guilty dreaming about the type 
college would establish given 
the opportunity. This dream, too. 
has sound foundation. Examine this 
plan, you will, and critical. 


Basic Assumptions 


Back this proposal are certain basic 
assumptions which must set forth and 
understood. First, believed that the 
modern college student needs broad 
training many areas knowledge. 
Citizenship our world, and especially 
democracy, requires familiarity with 
the arts communicating effectively, 
the major developments the past, our 
present problems and the machinery for 
meeting such, the work the sciences, 
and the development and the mainten- 
ance personal and community health. 
Moreover, educated man will have 
some understanding literature, art, 
and religion. Second, the college student 
should have sufficient time which 
concentrate adequately field his 
choice. should not rushed into 
concentration nor should pre- 
vented from beginning such work 
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early chooses. Under competent 
guidance should permitted pro- 
ceed his own rate. Third, aside from 
the broad areas distribution which 
may required and the areas concen- 
tration, the student should allowed 
considerable time which explore, 
his own discretion, the various fields 
his own choosing. Not only does this 
give the student greater psychological 
feeling freedom, but also offers 
him the opportunity secure much 
more the information and training 
which will most value him the 
future. There are times when the stu- 
dent alone can foresee his own best inter- 
ests. Fourth, contrary much prevailing 
practice, believed that the program 
distribution should not confined 
and concentrated the first two 
years college but should spread out 
leisurely over all four There 
proved principle education which says 
that the contrary must the case. Such 
procedure would provide for greater 
absorption subject-matter and for 
setting the courses more line with 
the maturity the student. Fifth, 
the contention here that most programs 
not satisfactorily provide for broad 
distribution courses the most vital 
areas, for adequate concentration, and 
for the maintenance sufficient freedom 
election. most cases there either 
inadequate distribution many re- 
quired hours that the program becomes 
effect quite inflexible. Sixth, mini- 
mum only 120 semester hours should 
required for graduation. 


Proposed Courses 


the basis the above assumptions 
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the following courses and the levels 
which they would taken are shown: 


Hours 
Courses Level Credit 
Art Expression Freshman 
Integrated Sciences Freshman 
Our Physical Health Freshman 
Highlights History Sophomore 
Our American Develop- 
ment Sophomore 
The World Fine Arts Sophomore 
Our Social Life Sophomore 
Problems and Relations 
Modern Life Junior 
Business Everyday Life Junior 
Art Public Speaking 
Masterpieces Literature Senior 
Life Jesus Senior 
Comparative Religions Senior 


These courses would constitute the pro- 
gram distribution. Even though these 
courses total hours, the student 
left free choose hours. this 
amount, hours are permitted 
the field concentration, hours 
free electives are left. Such program 
provides for broad distribution among 
vital areas learning, allows for ade- 
quate concentration, and leaves sufh- 
cient freedom for purely elective sub- 
jects whatever area the student may 
have interest. 

The Art Expression would consider 
the mechanics the oral and written 
means communication and would 
place considerable emphasis upon written 
exercises means developing these 
basic Emphasis upon grammatical 
rules would held minimum unless 
such aided significantly development 
skills. Sentence diagraming would 
eliminated. 

The Integrated Sciences would give 
consideration basic principles astron- 
omy, biology, chemistry, geology, and 
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physics. Instead laboratory work, 
demonstrations would given before 
the class. order develop apprecia- 
tion the field science, the lives and 
works outstanding scientists would 
reviewed. 

The course, Our Physical Health, 
would include lectures personal and 
community health and would provide 
for group activities various sports. 
would offered the Freshman 
level. Sophomores would enroll for the 
course, Our Social Life. would involve 
lectures the social graces and provide 
for mixed groups participate such 
activities formal affairs, receptions, 
parliamentary meetings, and dances. 

Highlights History would put less 
emphasis upon petty details and would 
emphasize the outstanding events our 
past, giving consideration causes and 
results. The student often lost 
maze details and unable relate 
events and think terms whole. 
Only the most decisive events leading 
our present civilization would 
stressed, Similarly, during the second 
semester the student would study Our 
American Development. 

The World Fine Arts would 
course designed develop some under- 
standing and appreciation such fine 
arts music, painting, architecture, and 
sculpture. Emphasis would placed 
upon the conception beauty 
whatever mood might portrayed. 

The course Problems and Relations 
Modern Life would give considera- 
tion institutions and problems the 
political, social, economic, and interna- 
tional relations phases life. Certain 
basic principles would taught. The 
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major stress would placed upon the gen- 
eral improvement relationships. 

the course, Business Everyday 
Life, attention would devoted busi- 
ness problems which the average person 
faces everyday life. Consideration 
would given management pub- 
lic finances, business calculations, in- 
surance, home ownership, management 
business, and other similar topics. 

The Art Public Speaking would 
offer the student practical experience 
oral delivery thought and formu- 
speeches. Each student would re- 
quired make periodic recordings 
his voice for self-appraisal and correction. 

Masterpieces Literature would in- 
volve study and reading representa- 
tive authors from antiquity the pres- 
ent. effect, the course might con- 
sidered condensed “Great Books” 
approach. would avoid overemphasis 
upon tedious details and would con- 
cerned with enjoyment and familiarity 
with the major writers all ages. 

Courses Life Jesus and Compara- 
tive Religions would taught with the 
objective presenting certain ethical 
and moral principles conduct ex- 
emplified certain religious leaders. De- 
nominationalism would forgotten. 
The similarity codes conduct would 
emphasized. Such courses would 
included recognition the idea that 
person’s education complete ade- 
quate religious education ignored. 


Possible Difficulties 


The above program might generate 
some little difficulty for the college 
adopting its officials not anticipate 
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such and make preliminary provision 
for dealing with it. First, there would 
the question what about students 
transferring from other institutions. 
the proposal here that all transfer stu- 
dents would begin the program distri- 
bution that level which they trans- 
ferred. other words, student who 
transfers from junior college with 
junior classification and who may not 
have had some the courses which the 
program sets for the first two years 
would not required complete such 
courses. Instead, work done eleswhere, 
whether not that particular area, 
would substituted. The only exception 
would the Art Expression. the 
time the student’s admission, would 
given test determine his grasp 
this skill, provided the transcript does 
not show the completion year’s work 
the field, and those found deficient 
would enroll for the course. Only dem- 
onstrated proficiency would exempt any- 
one from any course; such exemptions, 
however, would not reduce the hours 
required for graduation. 

Second, not students graduating 
from high school would expected 
benefit adequately from the above pro- 
gram. Therefore, suggested that 
the admissions officer careful se- 
lect only those who would benefit. 
anticipated that the admissions pro- 
gram based upon four factors: (1) 
high school graduation the equiva- 
lent; (2) “C” average high school 
work, consisting least regular 
academic units; (3) recommendation 
the high school principal concerning the 
student’s personal qualities, his initiative 
high school, and his probable ability 
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college work; (4) performance 
testing program; and (5) personal 
interview with the applicant. 

Third, students may wish enroll for 
other subjects than those specified. Such, 
under proper guidance, would per- 
mitted whenever application made 
approved manner and whenever 
deemed wise make the substitution. 
Care should taken, however, de- 
termine whether the course substituted 
broad the one for which substitution 
made and whether closely related 
the specified course. well-rounded 
program should emphasized all 
times. 

Fourth, there might certain ad- 
ministrative difficulties: selection ade- 
quate textbooks, finding teachers ade- 
quately trained and willing teach 
such broad areas, and provision for 
cient sections. the matter textbooks, 
faculty members should encouraged 
develop their own none can 
found which are satisfactory. Time and 
resources should made available for 
such development. All teachers should 
encouraged develop the course 
offerings. this manner, experience will 
provide its own valuable training. Sec- 
tioning would matter concern and 
planning the part administrative 
officials, especially the college dean. 

Therefore, believed that prob- 
lems arising under the program may 
dealt with adequately assure maxi- 
mum success, 


Anticipated Results 


would impossible mention all 
beneficial results which might ex- 
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pected flow from the program. Only 
the more significant ones will set forth 
here. 

First, the program would heighten 
appreciation and understanding 
very broad realm, especially such mat- 
ters communication thought, the 
world science, our heritage, physical 
health, social life, the arts, social and 
economic forces, business affairs, litera- 
ture, and moral forces. much 
broader program than the “Great 
Books” plan could ever offer. 

Second, provides sufficient time for 
vocational training for concentration 
area one’s own interest. Neither 
distribution nor concentration would en- 
croach upon the time the other. Too 
often colleges not give adequate con- 
sideration this principle and not set 
proper safeguards the matter. 

Third, since sufficient time allotted 
both for distribution and concentration, 
the curriculum would meet most the 
tests terminal program with two 
years study. this respect, would 
meet the challenge the developing 
junior college movement. the first 
two years the program minimum 
thirty-two hours could devoted 
elective subjects. 

Fourth, the student has large meas- 
ure freedom. Too often colleges 
stamp out this spark vital purpose- 
ful achievement. More than one-half 
the program left unspecified. Guidance 
would offered the choice the 
unspecified 

Such the program which the writer 
would propose for serious consideration 
colleges everywhere. 
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School 


When watch youth rashness bent, 
And would its folly circumvent, 
pause: then shut eye and see 

The young, grown maturity, 
Themselves turn lamenting how 
Their young ignore sage precept now. 

And though still occurs 

That things much pleasanter might 

one generation from another 

Could profit avoid new bother, 

Yet, reasoning, driven back 

Upon very different track, 

Finding the stubborn facts agree 

Best with the old theology, 

Which saw our callow earthly state 

one mere novitiate. 

Even age really wise, 

Not itself embryo God’s eyes, 

Its counsel but seed, and whence 

Save from the soil, experience, 

Can the flower bloom again? Some say 

Youth ushers brighter day. 

Yet every birth sets life once more 

the stiff pathway climbed before. 

The process—bodying the aim— 
Perenially the same. 
Changeless, changing, school goes on; 
Fresh pupils succeed the old ones gone; 
And each, through trial and mistake, 

His own slow headway still must make, 
Squandering effort intent 

swift faked accomplishment. 

Trust not slick Utopian dreams: 

Barren our too-impatient schemes. 
Faith may farther end discern: 
Here are learning how learn. 
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Languages the American School 


Van Morris 


are few topics curricular 
concern which have received 
much attention recent years the role 
foreign languages the educational 
programs modern schools. Indeed the 
rapid disappearance foreign language 
studies from school curricula the last 
half century not only stands vivid 
reminder the rapidly changing char- 
acter the school program but also con- 
stitutes cause for concern and alarm 
the apparent preoccupation our schools 
with practical and immediately useful 
studies. The charge made that Ameri- 
can education has become obsessed with 
the phenomenon social change, and 
effort keep pace has summarily 
dumped the wayside some those 
studies which represent the most precious 
elements our cultural heritage. 
The literature professional educa- 
tion full overflowing with ha- 
rangues, impassioned and, 
some cases, tight logical for the 
resurrection the study foreign lan- 
guages universal constituent element 


*For instance, Withers, “On Teaching 
and Justifying the Foreign Languages,” Hispania, 
29:516-518, November, 1946; “Some Remarks 
American, English, and Foreign Language,” 
Classical Journal, 42:221-222, January, 1947; 
“To Safeguard American English,” School and So- 
ciety, 50:628-630, November 11, 1939. 

Free Society, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1948, 119-127. 
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the education boys and girls our 
democratic society. The literature also 
full equally impassioned and equally 
logical statements 

What conspicuously absent 
most this verbiage any recourse 
scientific fact with which support what- 
ever position advanced. The appeal 
made “common sense,” the as- 
sumption that common sense the most 
reliable avenue truth. the scientific 
tradition has taught anything, has 
taught accept common sense no- 
tions only after they have been sub- 
stantiated objective proof. 

There need, therefore, ask 
the reader undergo another such ap- 
peal, whether partisan ostensibly 
objective and clarifying purpose, 
long empirical evidence left out. 
What needed attempt review 
and incorporate into our thinking the 
evidence that has been gathered date 
with respect the value foreign 
language study the educational life 
the American youngster. 


There are several principal reasons 
customarily advanced justify the 
teaching foreign languages our 
schools: 


*For instance, Spaulding, “The Gen- 
eralist’s Case Against Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages,” French Review, 7:125-137, December, 
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The study foreign language aids 
the learning English, principally 
its grammar. 

The study foreign language aids 
the enlargement and enrichment 
one’s vocabulary. 

The study foreign language 
indispensable coming appreciate 
the expressive power and beauty 
our own tongue. 

The study foreign language aids 
individual’s cultural develop- 
ment. 

The study foreign languages helps 
develop international understand- 
ing, something that the world 
greatly need today. 

indispensable tool intelligent and 
scholarly understanding the cul- 
tural group who speaks it. 

The study foreign language 
necessary preparation for intercourse 
with people who speak the language, 
either travel, the diplomatic 
service, international commerce. 

The study foreign language 
necessary acquire mastery the 
language for purposes research 
the literature that language. 


N 


There are doubt but these 
shall furnish with sufficient focus for 
discussion. They provide with peda- 
gogical hypotheses which, like all other 
hypotheses uttered scientific age, 
somehow mutely insist upon either sup- 
port denial within the context em- 
pirical fact. What can say about the 
evidence regards these? 

assumed (somewhat gratuitously per- 
haps) that modern psychological science has laid 
rest the nineteenth-century view that the mind 
made faculties which can developed 
through mental discipline. Therefore, has not 
been considered necessary treat earlier be- 
lief that stemmed from this conception the 


mind, i.e., that the study foreign language 
aids the development the faculty reason. 
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work from the bottom up, can 
say that Number Eight self-evidently 
valid. Certainly one could research 
in, say, German literature unless 
could read German. Nor, the case 
Seven, could anyone deal successfully 
with Frenchmen unless knew French. 
Number Six also appears acceptable since 
much the cultural fabric people 
carried their own language and 
frequently lost translation; the scholar 
Chinese civilization, for instance, 
would find difficult understand these 
people without the aid the Chinese 
language. Six, Seven, and Eight, 
should noted, apply the researcher, 
the traveller, the overseas merchant, the 
diplomat, and are educationally valid 
principally specialist vocational 
sense. true, course, that with the 
coming rapid means communication 
and travel there has been parallel in- 
crease inter-cultural traffic and social 
intercourse. also probable that this 
trend will continue and that growing 
proportion our population will the 
years ahead have the opportunity 
study and travel abroad deal 
inter-lingual basis their business 
social pursuits. all likelihood, how- 
ever, these inter-cultural experiences will 
limited for many years relatively 
number our people. Unlike 
Europeans and few our own people 
border areas such the Southwest, 
the vast majority Americans simply 
not have truly functional need for 
facility languages other than their 
own. 

not for functional use with foreign 
peoples, then for what? examination 
Number Five will reveal that 
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closely related Six except that re- 
fers cultural understanding not alone 
the scholar, businessman, and gov- 
ernmental official but the average citi- 
zen. This reason has considerable logical 
appeal and has been developed with 
clarity and vigor Earl McGrath, 
former Commissioner Educa- 
tion.” come, however, inevitably 
upon the blunt fact that there little 
any empirical evidence support it. 
the contrary, there much his- 
tory that would tend disprove it. 
One might cite the case European 
peoples, who over centuries have under- 
stood each other’s languages and cul- 
tures perhaps more than anywhere else 
earth. Yet, they have been the par- 
ticipants countless international, inter- 
cultural wars. Japan and China, sharing 
similar languages and cultures for cen- 
turies, and 
ing each other’s problems, have tradi- 
tionally been hostile toward one another. 
Other examples could given. Indeed, 
might even possible for the military 
historian show that international fric- 
tion has most frequently arisen between 
people who were relatively well ac- 
quainted with one another! 


Hypothesis Four represents the justi- 
fication for foreign language study 
which, all those presented, perhaps 
the most popular the lay mind. Cer- 
tainly anything leading culture should 
thought well of. The investigator’s 


Study and World Affairs,” 
address delivered the 35th Annual Meeting 
the Central States Modern Language Teachers 
Association, May 1952, St. Louis, 
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immediate reaction, however, ask 
the question, “What culture?” 
not sufficient rejoin that everyone 
knows what is. educators are 
charged with effecting certain behavior 
change individuals, they must know 
clearly what the nature this change 
and how most effectively bring 
about. “culture” meant the 
ability insert into one’s conversation 
writing occasional alien phrase 
understand the occasional alien phrase 
the expressions others (or other 
special abilities akin these), then 
would appear only logical call for 
the direct study these phrases such 
and the peculiar way which they em- 
bellish the thing being said. 

If, second meaning, the quest for 
culture essentially the reincarnation 
the values earlier and presumably 
more glorious era, then the process 
which this may done becomes 
primary importance. The term “culture” 
this context has rather vague, unde- 
finable and, the same time, tantalizing 
quality. Toynbee has graphically de- 
scribed the lengths which societies will 
pursuit it, and points out that 
favorite technique the attempted 
resurrection the language this ear- 
lier period. His conclusion that most such 
attempts end failure particularly 
significant for 

If, the third place, culture can 
described the general broadening 
intellectual horizons and the intensifica- 
tion human sensitivity the world 


*Arnold Toynbee, Study History, 
Abridgement Volumes I-VI Somervell, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1947, 
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which live, our present state 
knowledge does not seem yield clear- 
cut evidence that foreign language study 
the most direct road this objective. 
this case, the hypothesis becomes not 
much meaningless untestable, and 
are left rely subjective determi- 
nants whether are moving closer 
further from the end mind. This 
certainly not say that foreign lan- 
guage study does not contribute the 
enrichment personal life. Many 
these subjective judgments would seem 
indicate that, for certain individuals, 
does. The question the American edu- 
cator must answer, however, whether 
this “road culture” the most effec- 
tive and the most direct route for the 
great majority our boys and girls 
take. the social scientist continues 
reduce cultural values experimental 
units study, likely that future 
research will shed more and more light 
this point. 

“culture” meant something 
embodied Number Three may 
least inclined toward the view that 
only through the “discovery” one’s 
native tongue from the external vantage 
point another can the learner really 
sense the semantic nuances—the over- 
tones and undertones—which English, 
with its tremendous range and quality 
meanings, makes possible. this sense, 
language becomes not tool but dis- 
cipline the humanities. has been 
well put the Harvard Committee, 


“To learn that other languages have 
words with meanings which English 
word carries, that they sort meanings 
other ways and link them other pat- 
terns, can Copernican step, one the 


most liberating, the most exciting, and the 
most sobering opportunities for reflection 
that the humanities can 


the absence objective data sup- 
port it, least can say that this claim 
deserves investigation and study. Cer- 
tainly can agree with the Harvard 
Committee that such disciplinary effects 
language are likely manifest 


only the more gifted pupils. 


far the most frequently offered 
reasons support foreign language 
teaching are embodied Hypotheses 
One and Two. Fortunately con- 
nection with these that the availability 
scientific evidence reaches adequate pro- 
portions. These two hypotheses deal 
educationally negotiable terms, i.e., 
terms learnings which are pedagogi- 
cally measurable (as 
now conceived) and for which measuring 
instruments are already existence. 
would seem appropriate, therefore, 
appeal scientific fact the validation 
these two hypotheses. 

Several studies, attempting test 
one both these hypotheses, yield 
rather unconvincing data because 
cant variables are left uncontrolled. For 
instance, study more than 
thirty-five years ago, attempted meas- 
ure the “effect” studying Latin the 
size one’s English vocabulary and 
knowledge English grammar and 
proficiency English usage. His experi- 


Education Free Society, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Univ. Press, 1948, 120. 

Daniel Starch, “Some Experimental Data 
the Value Studying Foreign Language,” School 
Review, 23:697-703, December 1915. 
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mental design called for the testing 
these abilities approximately 200 high 
school and college students, some 
whom had had foreign language instruc- 
tion and some whom had not. 
found that the foreign language students 
had larger vocabularies, greater 
edge grammar, and were more pro- 
ficient English usage, but the differ- 
ences all three measures were most 
cases statistically insignificant. 

However, these early findings are 
worthless since there was effort 
control the factors which led the foreign 
language group into such study and 
which led the non-foreign language 
group away from it. Since likely that 
boys and girls who are home Eng- 
lish grammar and vocabulary would 
more likely take the study 
foreign languages than would those who 
have difficulty with one can- 
not depend upon the validity such 

One might surmise that the experi- 
mental naivete 1915 might have been 
dispelled 1940, but such not the 
case. Dean and study 900 
high school students made the same mis- 
take leaving uncontrolled the factors 
governing selection rejection for- 
eign language study school, and 
they quite expectedly emerged with find- 
ings favor foreign language. ‘The 
school grades tenth-graders who take 
foreign language are higher than those 


*For related study, see Robert Fischer, 
“Students Electing Foreign Languages,” Journal 
Higher Education, 16:97-98, February 1945. 

Mildred Dean and Bernice Wall, “The Value 
Foreign-Language Study for Tenth-Grade 
Pupils,” School and Society, 51:717-720, June 
1940. 
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who not; therefore, the study 
foreign languages improves one’s school 
work’—a classic sequitur into which 
dozens investigators have fallen! 

somewhat more specialized way, 
Thorndike and got more tan- 
gible results. After administering 
Latin and non-Latin students forty-one 
schools English vocabulary test 
both the beginning and end the con- 
trol period, they concluded that signifi- 
cantly greater improvement was made 
Latin students over non-Latin stu- 
dents words Latin derivation. 
There was significant difference be- 
tween the two groups improvement 
non-Latin derivatives. 

contrary judgment was returned 
1940 who, after much study 
the smallest meaningful phonetic 
units language (Morphemes), was 
forced the conclusion that the study 
derivations Latin does not neces- 
sarily aid enlarging the English 
vocabulary. 

1935 Douglass and con- 
cluded that the transfer training 
high school Latin English grammar, 
spelling, and vocabulary was small 
that was doubtful any relationship 
between the two existed. 


Thorndike and Ruger, “The Ef- 
fect First-Year Latin Upon Knowledge 
English Words Latin Derivation,” School and 
18:260-270, September 1923. 

Carroll, “Knowledge English Roots 
and Affixes Related Vocabulary and Latin 
Study,” Journal Educational Research, 
111, October 1940. 

Douglas and Kittelson, “The 
Transfer Training High School Latin 
English Grammar, Spelling, and Vocabulary,” 
Journal Experimental Education, 4:26-33, 
September 1935. 
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1938, after careful matching 
subjects, found little any difference 
vocabulary knowledge the part 
Latin and non-Latin pupils. 


Probably the most thorough and sys- 
tematic studies this kind that 
1930. Entitling his work 
“The Influence the Study Modern 
Foreign Languages the Development 
Desirable Abilities English,” 
Werner postulated that “desirable abili- 
ties English” could classified 
follows: 


The ability read with speed and 
comprehension. 

The ability appreciate the qualities 
good literature. 

The ability express one’s ideas cor- 
rectly and effectively both spoken 
and written English. 


measure these abilities used five 
tests punctuation test, sentence 
structure test, reading test, language 
and grammar test, and vocabulary 
test) and exercise composition, 
administering them the beginning and 
the end the school year. 

The two groups tested—the foreign 
language and non-foreign language 
groups—were equated for I.Q. and ad- 
vancement school. Moreover, I.Q.’s 
each group were further extracted 


and sub-divided into Low (85-89), 


Frederick Pond, “Influence the Study 
Latin Word Knowledge,” School Review, 
46:611-618, October 1938. 

Werner, “The Influence the 
Study Modern Foreign Languages the De- 
velopment Desirable Abilities English,” 
Studies Modern Language Teaching, Vol. 
(Chapter New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1930, 99-145. 


Medium and High (110-114) 
ranges. The results the tests are 
interest: 


Reading—Speed: Gain reading 
speed was greater the foreign lan- 
guage groups except the Low 
range where the gain was greater 
the non-foreign language group. 

Reading—Comprehension: Gain 
comprehension was greater for the 
foreign language group. 

Punctuation: The non-foreign lan- 
guage group showed slightly greater 
improvement punctuation. 

Sentence Structure: The non-foreign 
language group showed slightly 
greater improvement constructing 
sentences. (It was noted that high 
mentality seems actually interfere 
with normal improvement the de- 
velopment ability recognize 
faulty sentence structure. 

Language: There was little 
difference between the two groups 
improvement the ability discover 
language errors and correct them. 

Grammar: The 
pupil with low showed actual 
loss his ability grammar, while 
his classmates the same group with 
high realized significant gain. 

guage group the secondary level 
showed relatively greater improve- 
ment vocabulary, the college 
level the foreign language group held 
the edge. 


The net conclusions the study were: 


difficult defend the general 
statement that the study modern 
foreign language will always aid 
the development desirable abilities 
English. 

The evidence indicates that the study 
modern foreign languages materi- 
ally aids the development speed 
and comprehension reading, espe- 
cially with high school pupils. 


s 
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The evidence favorable the con- 
clusion that modern foreign languages 
aid the development ability 
grammar high school but not 
college. 

The evidence indicates clearly that 
the study modern foreign lan- 
guage interferes with the develop- 
ment ability punctuate correctly 
and discover faulty sentence struc- 
ture. 

The evidence indicates that 
doubtful the study modern 
foreign language, general, aids 
hinders the development ability 
language and vocabulary. 

clearly evident that the lower 
the pupil, the greater the 
chance that the study modern 
foreign language will interfere with 
his attempt develop desirable abili- 
ties English, and vice-versa. 

foreign language pupil expected 
develop desirable abilities Eng- 
lish, his mental ability should above 
the average. 


Some rather startling conclusions re- 
sulted from study reported 
termine the effect the study Latin 
and French learning English words 
French derivation, the investigator 
discovered that pupils with experience 
foreign showed the greatest 
gain during the school year. Beginning 
students Latin showed moderate gain, 
and beginning students French 
showed the gain! The same results 
were found the learning non-French 
derivatives. All which would lead 


Woody, “The Influence the 
Teaching First-Year French the Acquisition 
English Vocabulary,” Studies Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, Vol. (Chapter III), New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1930, 149-184. 
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the conclusion that you want young- 
ster develop his vocabulary, keep him 
away from foreign languages. 

summing all this up, there 
temptation agree with who 
1941, after surveying thirty years 
studies this problem (some referred 
above), summarized stating that 
the evidence thus far gathered was in- 
conclusive due faulty experimental 
design, size experimental groups, and 
time intervals employed. doubt, this 
true great many the studies 
that have been conducted over the past 
half century. But from many the 
investigations described above, one gets 
the feeling that may say with confi- 
dence that our Hypotheses One and 
Two are not confirmed. The confirming 
data gathered, the study Thorn- 
dike and Ruger, are somewhat inconse- 
quential that they are concerned with 
the development very specialized 
language skill. Some the evidence, 
Palfrey says, inconclusive. But sub- 
stantial share the findings are defi- 
nitely negative. 

While may therefore set aside 
Hypotheses One and Two having 
been found somewhat untenable, addi- 
tional pedagogical questions force them- 
selves into our view anticipation 
possible conflicting evidence 
gathered future studies. If, for the 
sake argument, should later 
found that foreign language study does 
lead the improved understanding 
English, the question would still re- 


Thomas Palfrey, “The Contributions 
Foreign Language Study Mastery the Ver- 
nacular,” Modern Language Journal, 25:550- 
557, April 1941. 
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main unanswered whether this 
time and energy spent the study 
the alien tongue could not have been 
more profitably spent the direct study 
English. The hypothesis restated 
would then become: That given 
amount time the study foreign 
language will yield greater results 
the learning English (grammar and 
vocabulary) than comparable amount 
time the study English (gram- 
mar and vocabulary). this hypothesis 
were tested today, negative result 
would seem indicated, assuming 
course that are accomplishing some- 
thing our English classes our 
schools. generally accepted fact 
that transfer from one activity another 
never great that which results 
from direct attack upon the activity 
the basis what now 
known, one inevitably led the con- 
clusion that the aim learn English 
then the thing study English and 
not something else! 

Having dealt with all eight hypothe- 
ses, may now take inventory. Serious 
doubt has been cast upon One and Two, 
and rejection restatement these 
(discussed above) has been implied. 
Hypothesis Three commands some at- 
tention but evidence concerning 
available. Hypothesis Four ambigu- 
ous; certain interpretations may 
valid but studies areas other than 
foreign language suggest themselves 
more appropriate means the desired 


results investigations into the phe- 
nomenon transfer, see Orata, 
Research Studies Transfer Training With 
Implications for Curriculum, Guidance, and Per- 
sonnel Work,” Harvard Educational Review, 


May 1941. 
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end. Number Five the doubtful 
class with little evidence available. Six, 
Seven, and Eight are valid primarily 
for post-secondary education. 


What adjustments our thinking 
these findings suggest us. Certainly 
the comfortable and traditionally doctri- 
naire point view that any kind dis- 
cipline foreign language educative 
and therefore good longer tenable. 
And almost the same thing can said 
the companion notion that foreign 
language study educative certain 
special ways, i.e., the learning Eng- 
lish. Moreover, appears that whatever 
cultural linguistic effects language 
study may have are largely limited 
intellectually gifted individuals. Cer- 
tainly foreign language study should 
available these youngsters. has also 
been indicated that foreign language 
study indispensable the preparation 
young people for special occupations, 
and since this special preparation nor- 
mally begins the college university 
level, would appear appropriate 
concentrate foreign language study 
that point. 

summary, appears that the kind 
things foreign language study can 
are largely limited gifted young- 
sters all levels and special voca- 
tional group the collegiate level. 
While there will continue increas- 
ing opportunities for the use foreign 
language skill world which 
rapidly shrinking and simultaneously 
becoming more and more dependent 
upon verbal communication, doubt- 
ful whether the American school should 
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begin any large-scale sense turn its 
energies the instruction large num- 
bers boys and girls the languages 
the world. 

equalization educational opportunity 
throughout the country, that eventually 
most our schools will able pro- 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


conceivable that teacher extraordinary qualities and driving 
force might interest students English without the help sidelights 
and various forms perspective from foreign language. can 
imagined even that such teacher might live good old age. But the 
chances are heavily against such consummation. The strain heart 


and mind are too great. 


What time-consuming pains the educational system the United 
States undergoing make the student English college 
years for foreign-language neglect! The short-cut rejected favor 
the long and monotonous way around. being forgotten that lan- 
guages belong together, like physics and chemistry, like drawing and 
design, like history and political Athens, 


W.Va. 
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vide this curricular element their 
programs. For the foreseeable future, 
however, and terms educational 
reality, would seem that there are 
other studies and activities which may 
justifiably classified more important 
for the primary attention educators 
America. 
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Tortoise the Dance 


TAUNTON Woop 


“They blame the Governor the world, dance were being conducted 
orderly manner and tortoise were trodden upon. But the tortoise had 
understood the nature the dance, would not have suffered himself trodden 
upon those that composed it.” 

PLOTINUS 


Feet that should fit sweetly 

Entangle, bruise and block 

The iris-wreath whirling dancers, each assured, elate. 
heart stands still, 

seem, with supporting mate; 

And when aspiring neatly 

weave solo through the ordered wheels, 

tread heads, confusion follows, 

stand desolate. 


Sudden, tender hand 

Brushes shoulder, eyes meet mine, 
And one caressing curl sound, 
Like water seeping down, 

find its level crystalline,— 
Trickles th’ inmost ground 

discouraged heart, which must expand 
hold it. Merrily feet, 

longer lame, 

Catch the ecstatic beat, 

And tally with the dance 

That wraps all flame. 
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The Curriculum and You 


Epwarps 


the plight the Ameri- 

can Indian who attended curricu- 
lum workshop and whose reaction was, 
“Heap big wind! All dust! rain! ... 
teachers the country over are finding 
both help and refreshment curriculum 
study. Such participation does not imply 
that certain teachers 
schools are doing poor job, but rather 
that such study now commonly ac- 
cepted highly profitable part the 
routine school work. the strict sense, 
curriculum development represents the 
combined efforts administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, pupils, and sometimes 
parents. However, the ideas herewith ex- 
pressed are mainly for consideration 
you—the teacher. 


The challenge curriculum study. 

The going-onness curriculum re- 
vision one the most challenging 
features. Like housework, never 
quite finished. the matter curricu- 
lum might settled once and for all, 
the task would simple. one sea- 
soned teacher put it, “When was 
beginner this work, used think 
that some day would know all about 
teaching. hadn’t been doing very 
long before realized that you never 
reach the ultimate the place where 
you can write ‘finis’ the end day, 
years teaching. Indeed, the 
last word has not been spoken but 
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merely the process emerging 
being formulated.” 

How true, and especially now that 
education constantly becoming more 
complicated—not because schools wish 
make so—but the very nature 
life mid-twentieth century. con- 
trast the mode living the 1900’s 
when the family was more less com- 
pact unit, life now moves fast that 
all members family seldom eat 
three meals day, together. Family life 
frequently disrupted broken 
homes that the problem child usually 
“the child with problem.” 

Just the automobile has replaced 
the horse and buggy, and television has 
dominated the airwaves, schools have 
also changed, albeit slower pace. 
Modern schools are doing what would 
have been unheard few decades ago. 
the past years, more has been 
determined about the nature learning 
and about child growth than has been 
known for centuries before. least, the 
child beginning replace the textbook 
the focal point learning. Schools 
that are recognized for having effective 
programs, longer submit children 
the Procrustean bed attempt 
press all them into the same general 
mold. Some teachers are trying find 
better ways grouping than the 
familiar system grades. Perhaps com- 
monality interests, social develop- 
ment, and chronological age are more 
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valid criteria for judging who ready 
special time for given group ex- 
perience. 

Nor curriculum change readily af- 
fected. People accept mechanical change. 
Those who would revolt using 1915 
washing machine early radio, may 
the hesitant folk agreeing modi- 
fication the school curriculum. Many 
people use excuse the idea that the 
school was good enough for them and 
hence does all right for their children. 
One authority says have one foot 
ox-cart and the other airplane. 
Such education’s dilemma—and chal- 
lenge. 

What do? 

spite the fact that the schools 
must change order keep step 
with the times, the wise teacher takes 
time think through modern practices 
before attempting overthrow the 
status quo. revolting against tradi- 
tion, some teachers became their own 
worst enemies allowing the child- 
centered curriculum become child- 
circumscribed one. extreme cases, 
turmoil reigned and the exhausted 
teacher was ready “throw the 
sponge” long before the close the 
term. Somewhere between this predica- 
ment and that the strictly subject- 
matter approach, comes enlightened 
approach. Not that should always get 
stuck middle-of-the-road policy; 
rather must willing use the best 
the “old school” along with greater 
reliance upon pupil-teacher judgment 
building learning experiences for here- 
and-now world. 

One encouraging sign that teachers 
—yes, and children, too—are learning 
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that functional curriculum not issued 
from some Inner Sanctum far from the 
business the classroom. Curriculum 
consultants today are far more realistic 
than were earlier “experts” who issued 
fine-sounding courses study but who 
may have neglected one essential in- 
gredient—the child. Right now most 
the best schools prefer think the 
curriculum what happens children 
result all the activities under the 
jurisdiction the school. Likewise, all 
the experiences which take place 
the elementary school today are gen- 
erally thought being curricular, 
thus relying enriched program 
make for the omissions previous 
era that stressed only basic skills. Lest 
the elementary school become too smug 
about the all-inclusiveness its curricu- 
lum, some educators fear that too much 
being attempted. careful not 
include many clubs and other activities 
that children will have time left for 
home self, they warn. 


How are doing? 

How shall test the program the 
modern elementary school? One way 
look the product. Children are 
reading, writing, and computing with 
numbers although methods teaching 
these skills have changed. Another test 
the way which the product behaves. 
Can always proud the actions 
the GI, for example, for that matter, 
the attitudes the high school youth 
who not long age were the ele- 
mentary classroom? and large, 
may satisfied, but there much 
accomplished. 
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Still another yardstick whether 
not the school meeting the needs 
boys and girls, The story told the 
youthful orator who arose debate the 
side the subject: “Modern 
Education Doesn’t Meet the Needs 
the Day.” was unable read his 
manuscript, which someone the 
audience remarked, “Sit down, young 
man, you have already won the debate.” 
All pupils have specific needs that can 
ascertained with fair amount ac- 
curacy. Test results supplemented the 
teacher’s professional judgment can 
used determine each child’s readiness 
for any learnings. One great advance 
the almost common acceptance the 
fact that all children have their own 
characteristics that have bearing upon 
their potential participation the class- 
room, and that what may the goal for 
one entirely unattainable for another. 
Meeting needs means day-by-day satis- 
fying achievement, not preparation 
live years hence. Delayed values are 
little meaning the Young. 

third criterion for measuring the 
curriculum whether considers what 
most parents want for their children. 
These answers would usually involve 
health, happiness, and beauty. Parents 
want their boys and girls live better 
life today than they did yesterday. 
ten-year-old must receive satisfaction 
his life present; the things does 
school must “make sense” him 
now. Parents are key position 
know how children place their values 
party having place the ball 
team. They want their children not 
always frustrated but find meas- 
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ure success their level accom- 
plishment. 

Where are we? 

The good school, then, concerned 
with the all-round development the 
child. falls the teacher’s lot know 
what will contribute most the recogni- 
tion each individual personality. Even 
the best textbooks and supplies cannot 
compensate for understanding guidance 
the part the teacher help each 
child develop his powers and potenti- 
alities the fullest. This may called 
the principle self-realization. 

What does mean when translated 
into the curriculum? Surely does not 
mean reading from the book about the 
elephant when the parade passing by; 
nor ignoring the mouse Willie’s 
pocket and opening page the 
science book. Enhancing self-realization 
means letting Mary postpone the color- 
ing the workbook page when she 
bursting make crayon story some- 
thing that happened over the week-end. 
Multiply these incidents hundreds, 
and gives some conception the op- 
portunities that appear every classroom 
develop individualized curricula. Not 
that merely catch-as-catch-can; there 
vast difference between planned in- 
cidental learning meet current needs, 
and hog-wild accidental types that pro- 
duce bedlam. 

The way the child feels about himself 
closely allied second principle: 
growth social participation group 
experiencing. Unlike the hermit, chil- 
dren normally live groups. Interaction 
among pupils now considered im- 
portant are the so-called fundamen- 
tals. secret that reading little 
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use the skill does not help indi- 
vidual live better with his associates. 
Health, once considered personal mat- 
ter longer one-man affair; there 
would germs ills were there 
people. The good school strives build 
pleasant group relationships which the 
child sometimes leader and some- 
times member. 

“Curriculum” group living starts 
the nursery school and the kinder- 
garten, where wee tots learn work 
and play together. Beginning these 
levels and continuing increasing de- 
gree, children ought assume certain 
control over their own conduct, even 
when there are adults around. Some 
experimentation has been done the 
matter having pupils share the 
formulating “Children’s Bill 
Responsibility” each age level. 
central committee may then set what 
believes acceptable behavior for 
the whole school, and would seem 
feasible that children would respect their 
own rules more than those which may 
handed down from adults. least, 
this action merits consideration. 

Still another basic concept that 
aiding the child acquire attitudes and 
knowledge concerning the American cul- 
ture. Without minimizing the impact 
One-Worldism, present international 
conditions call for renewed interest 
the virtue love country. Curriu- 
lum-wise, this means more than rote 
repetition the flag salute (so fre- 
quently misquoted children through 
lack understanding), and conscious 
effort the part schools foster 
appreciation the democratic way 


life. 
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Closely related the need for compe- 
tent citizenship the American culture 
the principle developing spiritual 
and moral values. Many persons are 
the kind described Mary Webb 
“not bad but empty good.” They are 
like the small child who did not steal 
the candy—he merely took it; like 
the adolescent who thinks the world 
made only for fun and Let the 
home and the church offer the religious 
training, but let the school provide the 
unifying moral emphasis. Moral training 
knows subject-matter lines, but con- 
tinuous its scope. evolves around 
such intangibles being able keep 
one’s promise, respect for the feelings 
others, and learning deal con- 
structively with fears, prejudice, and 
grudges. Human relationships are prac- 
ticed all day long myriads occur- 
rences, and goes. 

Again the teacher key person. 
Does she judge everyone her own 
middle-class values does each child 
have conform her particular accent 
and inflection speech does she 
make haste slowly favor such emo- 
tional climate the classroom will 
allow optimum growth spiritual and 
moral development. Perhaps curriculum 
study has philosophized too long about 
the problems fostering ethical stand- 
ards pupils; further delay danger- 
ous. Studies this point indicate that 
where “something” planned, greater 
results are evidence than where 
all incidental. 

Nor are skills forgotten, without 
which the objectives self-realization, 
group interaction, effective citizenship, 
and moral strength would surely fall 
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short. The traditional school was “long” 
fundamentals, but lacking the areas 
aesthetic and functional education. 
order that care for the “whole child,” 
would seem that curriculum offerings 
might well built around three main 
areas: 


Basic skills and attitudes which would 
include the three R’s—plus. 

Expression and appreciation the 
arts, including music, fine and graphic 
arts, creative experiences many 
sorts hobbies, handwork, and en- 
joyment literature and drama. 

Functional education that alive and 
vital well being appropriate for 
the particular age group taught: 
teaching sensible approaches sex 
conduct family life education 
that more than cooking and sew- 
housing, installment buying and the 
like with older pupils; concrete asso- 
ciations with reality will make educa- 
tion “come alive” for younger chil- 
dren. 


Where are going? 

When Alice met the Cheshire Cat and 
asked which way she should take, the 
cat replied that depends where she 
wanted go. Alice replied that she 
didn’t much care, the cat pointed out 
that did not make much difference, 
then, which road she took. Alice pro- 
tested that she did not care long she 
went somewhere, which the cat re- 
sponded that you are bound get some- 
where you walk long 

Now that have pretty good idea 
child growth and development and 
the way learning takes place; now that 
have come realize that learning 
subject matter alone will not fulfill 
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individual’s needs, shall drastic changes 
made curriculum organization? 
Common sense tells not try for 
quick results well pictured car- 
toon during the last war. soldier 
shown rushing into barbershop saying, 
have eight hours’ leave. Make 
irresistible.” the other hand, the de- 
mands children cannot wait for the 
schools catch with societal and 
economic progress the slow process 
social regeneration. Those who live the 
curriculum day day are partially re- 
sponsible for tailoring serve today’s 
children. 

Curriculum trends are away from 
minutes recitation periods, and toward 
longer blocks time, away from dozen 
isolated subjects, toward integration 
activities within frame reference. 
That framework varies from one school 
system another, and the local, city, 
state course study generally offers 
guidance approximate grade place- 
ment suggested units. Certain learn- 
ings are sure omitted out 
quantitative relation with other aspects 
unless there some organization. 
fact, the three categories mentioned 
above—basic skills, creative and aesthetic 
learnings, and functional knowledges— 
will tend crowd each other out unless 
the teacher takes care bring them into 
proper focus. All these would scarcely 
included every single day’s pro- 
gram, but over week’s time one 
group should overshadow the next. so, 
take stock and plan activities that will 
bring balance the total curriculum 
the weeks change into months, and 
finally into the entire school term. 

All this adds the significant 
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fact that every elementary teacher 
should teacher all curriculum 
areas, Reading not taught omly the 
reading period any more than health 
arithmetic can strait-jacketed into 
half-hour the day. children are 
learn justly meaningful way, all 
happenings all events whomever 
they are taught specific school sys- 
tem must synchronized that the 
child will not confused pro- 
gresses from one teacher another 
from one subject area another, particu- 
larly the departmentalized plan which 
fortunately the wane. Even 
smal] detail the terminology used 
working with numbers needs 
clarified within given faculty. 
Another part the whole curricu- 
lum making that purposing with the 
children. Usually there planty lee- 
way for them share selecting units 
activity, thereby placing some the 
responsibility their shoulders for the 
success the project. Then, too, ac- 
cepting only those problems which 
more than majority the class wants 
study, less dissention probable. 
Children like have voice the plan- 
ning and tend pursue more earnestly 
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those tasks which they set for them- 
selves. Best teachers such purposing 
phase daily routine. 

Janus-like, look both ways. 
Mayhap this where are way back 
the 1950’s. Before launching into un- 
charted seas future curriculum evolu- 
tion, perhaps ought set our sails 
for the one condition that sure ob- 
tain—that CHANGE. What may 
give our pupils today that will not 
outmoded One answer 
the best possible job teaching with 
what already know. Teachers them- 
selves must able accept change 
sponsoring new club being as- 
signed different grade. After all, the 
skill 

The ideal curriculum solid enough 
have its roots the heritage the 
Past and also sufficiently flexible 
satisfy the demands world that 
measures distances terms flying- 
time and atomic possibilities. order 
live happily with the curriculum one 
may well emulate the army sergeant 
who knew “when squeeze and when 
let go.” the words Pope: 


not the first whom the new tried; 
Nor yet the last lay the old aside. 


free country there’s heap more complaint than suffering. 
dictatorship there’s heap suffering and 
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Need Science-Steeped Statesmen 


SCHENKMAN 


VEN so, oxen, lions and horses, 
they had hands wherewith grave 
images would fashion gods after their 
own shapes and make them bodies like 
their own.” wrote Xenophanes, 
and was keen observer—of society, 
well animals. Even today his 
comment holds true. can applied 
groups men who have power—to 
theologians and philosophers, 
mathematicians, politicians, 
etc. And the power not always political 
power; often power control 
the destinies men controlling their 
education. Plato 
scientists today want scientist- 
statesmen. 


write about scientists and educa- 
tion. Scientists the moment have 
power and prestige that past genera- 
tions was reserved for others—for 
cians and (in some periods) for religious 
leaders. Scientists have vested interests 
just theologians politicians, and 
now want fashion gods after their own 
are not thinking here the 
occasional scientist such Jeans who 
tries literally make God out 
scientist, this case supreme mathe- 
matician. Our thought rather that 
scientists, even the ordinary garden 
variety, want make other human 
bodies “like their own”; and they are 
tending propagandize for this. Spe- 


cifically, from the prestige their posi- 
tion, they want convince the world 
that “everyone should know science,” 
which true, and that people only 
knew more about science” the world 
would better and safer place live 
in. The latter supposition dubious, but 
its truth falsity depend how 
make our definitions here. 

The scientists, propagandizing, are 
not alone their using election tech- 
niques. The professional educator not 
trained science but who wants 
train others this field power also 
exponent quarter educational 
truths. And the average man who does 
not understand science but who inter- 
ested education impressed the 
“science general education” slogans 
put out the “experts.” 

The professional educator gets away 
with his glib pronouncement that “every- 
one should know science.” But even his 
colleagues not stop ask sufficiently 
how one knows science. They assume 
the perpetuation not too good edu- 
cational system; and they seem as- 
sume, too, that the way they learned 
science the proper way—which means 
that science thus operationally defined 
“that which learned school science 
courses.” (This requires the assumption 
that one learns only 

Take the second the suppositions 
above, that also has concealed opera- 
tional definition knowing science. “If 
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people only knew more about science 
the world would better place.” 
There short somewhere the circuit 
that produces the better and safer world 
unless the methods learning science 
are least made explicit. Until 
this cannot sure that scientist- 
statesmen would desirable. 

Some people blame science for all the 
ills the world. That the one ex- 
treme. The “if people only knew more 
about science” schools says that things 
are the faulty statesmen not knowing 
their But the impact science 
not science and knowledge this 
impact need not necessarily involve de- 
tailed knowledge science. what 
difference Churchill didn’t take 
science school and Cripps did—or 
Nehru took the Natural Science Tripos 
Cambridge and Truman did not. 

Yet there difference. Again 
depends what mean science. 
Nehru himself, India’s first Minister for 
Scientific Research, asks this question and 
answers well: 


exactly does the spirit science 
mean? means many things. But cer- 
tainly means not only accepting the fresh 
truths that science may bring, not only im- 
proving the old, but also being prepared 
upset the old goes against that 
accept the new, accept the disintegra- 
tion the old, not tied down some- 
thing that old because old, not 
tied down social fabric, in- 
dustrial fabric, economic fabric simply 
because have carried with it, although 
goes contrary the spirit science, 
the new discovery science. The spirit 
science means all that.” 


And the same talk, which India’s 
Prime Minister opened one his 
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country’s great new national laboratories, 
Bihar, goes on: 

“There curious hiatus, find, 
people’s thinking, even scientist’s think- 
ing, who praise science and practise science 
the laboratory but who discard the ways 
science and the methods approach 
science, the spirit science, everything 
else they life. And they become com- 
pletely unscientific about it. Now, 
approach science that way, does some 
good—no doubt will always some 
good, teaches new ways doing 
things: improves, maybe, our condition 
industrial life, etc. But the basic 
thing that science should teach 
think straight and act straight and not 
anything accepting anything, provided 
there are sufficient reasons 

There quite difference, there 
not, between such conception science 
and the common version that science 
collection useful tricks recipes 
learned. But the question comes, 
did Nehru come see things with this 
insight because his science “training” 
—or because his years thinking, 
prison? And did Cripps, friend, 
not learn much from his struggle 
against illness from his formal train- 
ing chemistry? 

Certainly, conventional science teach- 
ing, training, has not usually pro- 
duced critically minded scientists. And 
equally surely, smattering such 
teaching science will not make just 
the difference that separates reasoning 
man from one who incapable 
reason. The scientist who has gone 
through the traditional mill will build 
his feelings self-importance 
attacking others for gullibility—whereas 
his own naivete, philosophy, politics, 
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religion, will not ordinarily less 
and may more than that the per- 
sons denounces; many ques- 
tions, even science, the scientist 
often more helpless than the intelligent 
lay reader. But the intelligent layman 
automatically better position just 
because has been “exposed” science 
school? 


The scientific spirit involves accepting 
the “disintegration the old” and in- 
volves discarding things. Yet often sci- 
ence taught teaching-technicians 
who name only are scientific. Even 
the well-established scientists are all too 
often against originality new discover- 
ies because they tend overthrow their 
own hypotheses (or laws). Scientists 
themselves, their actions not usu- 
ally recognize the revolutionary nature 
science. 

This being so, stretching point 
expect statesmen so. The sur- 
prising thing that some them do; 
and not necessarily only the ones who 
have “taken” science school. Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt had good under- 
standing the world and the place 
and possibility science it. But 
had enlarged his vision include science 
because had to, because his place 
world history required him so. 
was not case early teaching having 
big results. Perhaps the same true 
Churchill; certainly refers often 
enough his speeches the possibilities 
science, well the problems 
caused it. But well known that 
had real science work school. 

Men this type, would seem, have 
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minds receptive the new and the 
novel. They are not trained the details 
science, but they need not they 
have receptivity characteristic their 
nature. Receptivity, however, not 
marvellous gift that itself infallibly 
decides things. The statesmen-adminis- 
trators are advised their Ministers 
(or civil servants, 
and other advisers. The personalities 
well the training the advisers are 
important ingredients which form 
final decisions political leaders. Since 
this the processes government are 
largely determined reaction per- 

may use the educator’s termi- 
nology might say that the great 
political leaders are continually having 
courses “given” them—courses sci- 
ence, history, international rela- 
tions, even (sometimes) psychology. 
They may have good teachers and they 
may have bad. But their education 
on-going process which does not 
end with formal schooling. The educa- 
tion that life itself gives real even 
doesn’t often get the recognition 
the professional educator. (In life, inci- 
dentally, just school, the “stu- 
decision are influenced very much the 
“teacher,” the way the subject prob- 
lem presented, and likings and dis- 
likings that have been built the 
“candidate’s mind” over many years.) 

are thinking, let clear, 
the great statesmen, who are willing 
learn. certain extent the same 
process involved the case the 
ordinary politician coming conclu- 
sions. But there are more likely 
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dealing with men who have minds 
already made about major issues and 
who more often come decisions 
“horse-trading” than reasoning. 
the political mind, any mind closed, 
matters little whether not the 
person possessing has “studied” chem- 
istry biology his childhood 
youth. (Besides, not contradiction 
terms say that person has studied 
science and tightly 

eminent writer constitutional 
history said years ago that constitu- 
tional statesman general man 
common opinions and uncommon abili- 
ties.” The judgment one insight. 
One the uncommon abilities that this 
statesman must have the ability 
flex the mind; must have uncom- 
monly receptive mind. But the common 
opinions must also hold, though let 
hope that ahead his people. 
Today definitely not universally 
common opinion follow the truth 
“wherever may lead.” Political leaders 
therefore cannot remain leaders they 
are too scientific. Hence the dilemma 
our times, which all too often solved 
that is, men who are selected leaders 
are selected for their common opinions 
and not for the uncommon abilities 
tackle what needs tackled with 
wisdom and with vision. 


The problem, ultimately, one 
education, school education. can 
have adult education and can have 
briefing Ministers. But raise 
whole generations children become 
uneducated adults, uneducated even 


literate, clear that “adult education” 
break the vicious circle. cannot 
itself produce the necessary common 
opinions higher level, which would 
their turn produce more statesmanlike 
statesmen. 

sure, accidental education can 
result. Popular articles science and the 
writings distinguished scientists may 
transmit facts and even insights the 
“ordinary man.” there real in- 
centive, real need learn, men 
politics and “affairs” can readily 
enough pick some knowledge about 
science, and about the scientific method 
too, elusive that is. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the effectiveness (in Britain) 
the Parliamentary and Scientific Com- 
mittee, unofficial group members 
both Houses Parliament interested 
science. There are close 200 parlia- 
mentary members. 

But most are too well inoculated 
against any type education our 
experience schools and the con- 
tinual bombardment the media 
mass communications. have been 
exposed many facts and formulae 
that there must exceptionally power- 
ful forces are open ourselves 
the discovereries science and true 
realization the impact science 
our civilization. There must power- 
ful forces operating our education 
level the common opinion not 
raised, shall not have our scientifi- 
cally-spirited statesmen; for they come 
selection and election and not just out 
clear sky. 

The trouble with the schools, Yet 
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does for its schools and for its teachers, 
the blame goes society. Science actu- 
ally can transform the world—in good 
way and not the bad. But complain 
that “if people only knew more about 
science” not solution. must have 
schools which teach and not merely 
train; must have schools which teach 
not only the formulae but the spirit 
science. 

Nehru warns us, when fears 
that the spirit science “may somehow 
fade away”: 


“Science not matter merely look- 
ing test tubes and mixing this and that 
and producing things big small; science 
ultimately way training the minds 
and the whole life functioning according 
the ways and methods science, that is, 
the whole structure, social otherwise, 
functioning the spirit science. science 
Truth, then you must follow that Truth. 
But, generally speaking, people think 
science something isolated, terms 
test tubes and mechanical appliances which 
have other relation life except 
providing them some Well, 
certainly science does and should provide 
Science, indeed, has built 
the structure modern life and you cannot 
exist without it. Wherever you go, you 
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come across some major application sci- 
ence, and yet the people who utilize that 
application from morning evening and 
profit it, not realize what lies behind 
it—the manner thinking and the manner 
acting and functioning. They take things 
for granted. They not know the long 
history science, trials and errors, 
experiments and hundreds failures, and 
then the success, accidental deliberately 
strived for. Nor they think the things 
which are called scientific temper, scientific 
mind, and scientific method, which really 
are more important than actual discovery. 
you not have the method but acci- 
dentally reach discovery—well, you have 
that and more. Therefore, little 
afraid when hear much praise for sci- 
ence, that science going the way 
religion. And that dangerous far 
can 

hope you will think terms science 
not that limited way and just some- 
thing which helps you gain your ends. 
course, your ends are big, then well 
and good; but the ends are small, and 
narrow, and limited, then not well and 
good. You should think science 
method approach life and life’s prob- 
lems 


can have statesmen who think 
science this way then need “sci- 
ence-steeped statesmen.” 


race can prosper till learns that there much dignity 
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For Mother 


RICHARDSON 


let set praise before her eye, 

Before all lovely light for her dead! 
Before all pleasant words for her are said, 
Let proclaim her merit; e’er die, 

Let declare her grace; e’er that tall head 
Relaxes, let show 
Need not death’s luminous hand clarify 


The utter beauty daily bread. 


She such stuff that—not seen apart, 

Down time’s long, softening ways, but with each fault 
Clear-limned against the virtues where they stand— 

Let speak while yet her heart 


Can leap, her cherishing tears can yet exalt 


The inadequate tribute daughter’s hand. 
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United States’ Diplomatic Practice and 
Its Relationship the Recognition 
Communist China 


SHANNON 


are generally considered 
initiated into the “family nations” 
the process diplomatic recognition. 
The definition “recognition” most fre- 
quently presented the assurance 
given new state that will per- 
mitted hold its place and rank the 
organism, the society 

The research reported upon this 
paper examines the recognition policy 
the United States throughout its 
history effort determine this 
policy has resulted diplomatic rela- 
tions between the United States and all 
states usually held self-governing. 
The various political entities may 
classified according their degree 
self-government self-governing states 
with complete sovereignty, self-govern- 
ing dominions, protectorates, suzerain- 
ties, trust areas and colonies. For our 
purposes, however, shall separate 
them into dichotomy self-governing 
and non-self-governing states. should 
noted this point that the subjects 


*Rivier, Principles Droit des Gens (Paris 
1896), pp. quoted John Mc- 
Mahon, Recent Changes the Recognition Policy 
the United States, Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity America, 1933. 


international law are normally self- 
governing states with certain exceptions.” 
The following definitions self-govern- 
ing and non-self-governing are used: 


self-governing state one which 
there are internal executive authorities 
and/or legislative bodies representing the in- 
habitants the territory and who are free 
regulate the economic conditions and so- 
cial rights their own people. 

Non-self governing territories are those 
which the rights the inhabitants, their eco- 
nomic status and social privileges are regu- 
lated another state charge the ad- 
ministration such territory. 


Our classification political entities 
agrees almost its entirety with the 
dichotomy political entities suggested 
the United Nations its Nomencla- 
ture Geographic Areas for Statistical 


the Seventh International Conference 
American States held Montevideo, Uruguay, 
December 3-26, 1933, Convention Rights and 
Duties States was adopted which decided that, 
“the state person international law should 
possess the following qualifications: (a) perma- 
nent population; (b) defined territory; gov- 
ernment; and (d) capacity enter into relations 
with the other The full text may found 
The American Journal International Law, 
(hereafter designated AJIL), Supplement 
Vol. 28, 1934, pp. 75-78. For discussion the 
persons international law, see Charles Cheney 
Hyde, International Law, Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1945, Vol. pp. 21-145. 

*In January 1949, the Statistical Office the 
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This paper calls attention the pos- 
sible desirability regularizing proced- 
ures for diplomatic recognition and then 
recognizing all states that conform 
these criteria whether are accord 
with their pattern government not. 
establishing such procedures may 
gradually progress toward greater de- 
gree stability and order the conduct 
affairs. 

Turning brief discussion recog- 
nition policies and the recognition policy 
the United States from 1793 the 
present, one notes that there are numer- 
ous schools thought what recog- 
nition actually does. “Recognition” may 
vaguely defined concept or, the 
other hand, operationally defined, may 
indicate practice international poli- 
tics. Some the general theories rec- 
ognition should noted passing for 
they have been the center considerable 
argumentation. The facto theory 
holds that new governments should 
recognized soon they are fact 
control the state. The jure 
legitimist theory recognition denies 
the right revolution and contends that 
only legitimate, constitutional govern- 
ments should entitled recognition. 
The situation has been further compli- 
cated times separating the recogni- 
tion states from the recognition 
governments. other times the 
culty has arisen distinguishing between 
the government and the administration 
the government. Recognition some- 


United Nations published Nomenclature Geo- 
graphic Areas for Statistical Purposes, Statistical 
Papers, Series M., No. Statistical Office the 
United Nations, Lake Success. 
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times said conditional uncondi- 
tional, The government one state may 
say another, “we will recognize you 
you will make certain promises give 
special privileges.” 

Since 1864 the family nations has 
been more less exclusively constituted. 
Some states freely recognize all others, 
and other states attach many and diverse 
conditions their recognition. The de- 
sire recognize only those states which 
satisfy one’s whims has been severely 
criticized, for example: 


“The very essence recognition that 
the recognizing state thereby declares that 
has satisfied itself that the recognized au- 
thority possesses the distinguishing marks 
state say that one recognizes that 
has them, subject its conduct being satis- 
factory other particulars, sheer non- 
sense. like telling pupil that her sum 


But “nonsense” not, behavior 
associated with recognition and recogni- 
tion does create special relationship be- 
tween states. Refusal recognize 
recognition puts end this un- 
pleasant 


Thomas Baty, “So-called Facto Recogni- 
tion,” Yale Law Journal, 1921, 469, quoted 
and discussed Louis Judicial Aspects 
Foreign Relations, Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1933, 120. 

Jaffe, op. cit., 122. connection with this 
opinion, see the attitude the Mexican govern- 
ment resulting the Estrada Doctrine, Philip 
Jessup, “The Estrada Doctrine,” AJIL, Vol. 
No. October 1931, pp. for the text 
the Estrada Doctrine see Supplement, 
Vol. 25, 1931, 203. The effects non-recogni- 
tion and the great mischief that has caused 
the courts well premature recognition have 
been discussed length AJIL since the early 
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What has been the recognition policy 
the United States? From 1793 until 
the first Wilson administration ad- 
hered the facto theory recogni- 
tion. Except for very brief periods and 
under exceptional circumstances, the tra- 
ditional policy the United States has 
been based the facto principle. 
Even these deviations have been subject 
considerable criticism. example 
may recall how the United States 
deviated from the policy “de facto- 
ism” during Seward’s administration 
Secretary State. 1868 Seward 
wrote, regarding the revolutionary gov- 
ernment Peru: 


“What wait for this case the legal 
evidence that the existing administration has 
been deliberately accepted the people 
Peru. When republican form govern- 
ment constitutionally established, has- 
ten recognize the administration. 


The experience the Civil War 
doubt influenced Seward this time 
his deviation from the traditional policy. 
The second Wilson administration in- 
sisted constitutional government 
prerequisite recognition the United 
States. After Wilson the Republican ad- 
ministrations returned facto recog- 
nition,” except the case the Central 


*Quoted and discussed Jaffe, cit., pp. 

example see “Recognition Revolu- 
tionary Governments America,” AJIL, Vol. 25, 
No, January 1931, pp. 121-122. discussing 
the facto policy the Stimson administration, 
Ellery Stowell said, what might seem fright- 
ening words today, “Sometimes defects the 
method for amending, improving and reforming 
governmental institutions, revolution is, fact, 
the only avenue reform.” “The Doctrine 
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American Republics where the policy 
was: 


not recognize any other govern- 


ment which may come into 
tion against the recognized government 
long the freely elected representatives 
thereof have not constitutionally recognized 
the 


The first United States application 
this principle was the case refusing 
recognize the Chamorro regime 
Nicaragua 1926,° although some say 
that Wilson, perhaps without knowing 
it, applied the same doctrine, which was 
known later Mexico the Tobar 
Doctrine, the case Huerta’s over- 
throw the Madero government 
Mexico and Tinocco’s coup d’etat 
Costa 

The case the U.S.S.R. was another 
departure from the facto principle 
due the alleged “enemy” character 
the Soviet was contended, 


Constitutional Legitimacy,” AJIL, Vol. 25, No. 
April 1939, 

The text the General Treaty Peace and 
Amity concluded between the Governments 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica may found Supple- 
ment, Vol. 17, 1923, pp. 117-127. For discussion 
see Chandler Anderson, “The Central American 
Policy Non-Recognition,” 4JIL, Vol. 19, No. 
January 1925, pp. 164-166 and “Our Policy 
Non-Recognition Central America,” Vol. 
25, No. April 1931, pp. 298-301; Wool- 
sey, “The Recognition the Government 
Salvador,” AJIL, Vol. 28, No. April 1934, pp. 
325-329. 

Non-Recognition the Chamorro 
Government Nicaragua,” AJIL, Vol. 20, No. 
April 1926, 357. 

Woolsey, “The Non-Recognition 
the Chamorro Government Nicaragua,” AJIL, 
Vol. 20, No. July 1926, pp. 543-549. 

For excellent running account the 
thinking international lawyers the question 
recognizing the see the following ar- 
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furthermore, that the new government 
Russia failed satisfy the require- 
ments international law that dis- 
played ability and disposition dis- 
charge obligations. 
Secretary State Stimson’s pro- 
nouncement 1932, that any changes 
brought about means contrary the 
provisions the Pact Paris, August 
27, 1928, would not recognized, was 
forerunner considerable discussion 
during the early conquests the Ger- 
mans and Numerous govern- 
ments exile were recognized during 
the war years rather than recognize 
Axis sovereignty over conquered 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania are still 


ticles: Amos Hershey, “Recognition New 
Governments,” AJIL, Vol. 15, No. January 
1921, pp. James Brown Scott, “The Rec- 
ognition Soviet Russia,” Vol. 17, No. 
April 1923, pp. 296-298; Edward Harriman, 
“The Recognition Soviet Russia,” The Ameri- 
can Society International Law, Proceedings, 
(hereafter referred ASIL) 1924, pp. 
84-97; Green Hackworth, “The Policy the 
United States Recognizing New Governments 
During the Past Twenty-Five Years,” ASIL, 
1931, pp. 120-131, also the discussions following 
Edwin Dickinson and Arthur Kuhn, pp. 
131-137; Edward Borchard and Howard 
Kingsbury, pp. 171-178; James Brown Scott, 
“The Recognition the Government the Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics,” Vol. 27, No. 
April 1933, pp. 290-293. Communications 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. relative 
resumption diplomatic relations may 
found AJIL, Supplement, Vol. 28, 1934, pp. 

discussion the Stimson policy see 
Chesney Hill, “Recent Policies Non-Recogni- 
tion,” International Conciliation, No. 293, Octo- 
ber 1933, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; Herbert Briggs, “Non-Recognition 
Title Conquest and Limitations the Doc- 
trine,” ASIL, 1940, pp. 73-82 and discussion, pp. 
83-99. 
See Oppenheimer, “Governments and 
Authorities Exile,” AJIL, Vol. 36, No. Oc- 
tober 1942, pp. 568-595; Herbert Wright, 
“The Legality the Annexation Austria 
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recognized the United States. 

have very briefly reviewed theory 
and past behavior and have indicated that 
more detailed discussions are available 
analyzing the present 
recognition policy the United States 
shall use what might called 
quantitative statistical approach the 
subject. other words, shall examine 
the Department State’s Diplomatic 
List, February 1953, list Members 
the United Nations, and list po- 
litical entities dichotomized basis 
their status self-governing non- 
self-governing. Manipulating 
senting lengthy lists difficult 
paper this nature; therefore, 
attempt parsimonious representation 
these materials, shall resort the 
use “association” tables. 


Before applying the diplomatic recog- 
nition data the tables shall ar- 
range members and non-members the 
United Nations, self-governing and non- 
self-governing political entities the 
four cells the table. all members 
the United Nations were self-govern- 
ing and all self-governing states were 
members the United Nations, then 
there would 112 non-self-governing 
non-members the United Nations. 

But note that there are mem- 
bers the United Nations present, 
including the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 


Germany,” AJIL, Vol. 38, No. October 1944, 
pp. 621-635. 

For general discussion past and present 
recognition policy see William Neumann, Jr., 
“Recognition Governments the Americas,” 
Foundation for Foreign Affairs Pamphlet No. 
Washington, D.C., 1947. 
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Republic and the Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, and 138 non-members 
the United Nations. Thus, being 
member the United Nations self- 
governing, and being non-member 
the United Nations non-self-govern- 
ing, were two mutually inclusive and 
exclusive classes, would expect find 
self-governing states and 138 non- 
self-governing But that, course, 
cannot the pattern for have al- 
ready noted that the political en- 
tities are self-governing; the actual pat- 
tern seen Table below. 


Status AND MEMBERSHIP 


Non-self- 


governing governing 


Total 


Non-member 


United Nations 110 138 
Member United 

Nations 

Total 112 198 


Immediately are concerned with 
the deviations from our model, i.e., the 
deviations from the numbers which 
hypothesized would fall into the various 
“cells” the classes were mutually in- 
clusive and exclusive. What the 
self-governing non-members the 
United Nations? Can their exclusion 
from the United Nations readily 
explained? Andorra, 
Monaco and San Marino are the well- 
known diminutive states. They are 
most 
sources although some the usual 
functions the government have been 
deputed larger states. Bhutan, Bahrein 
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Korea, Kuwait, Muscat and Oman, 
Nepal, Qatar and Trucial Oman, until 
very recent years, have confined their 
activities within their own borders 
and, the case Bhutan and Nepal, 
for instance, have been heavily influ- 
enced their conduct foreign affairs 
other self-governing states. Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Ireland, Italy, Mongolia, Portugal, 
Rumania, Spain and Jordan have applied 
for membership but were not recom- 
mended the Security Council, mainly 
for political reasons. Some are ex-enemy 
states, some were reluctant aid the 
Allies during the war, and others are 
offensive one another permanent 
member the Security Council. Switzer- 
land neutral and has not applied for 
membership. Ceylon has not yet been ac- 
cepted member the United Na- 
tions, the question its indentity 
independent state having arisen. Ger- 
many and Japan have yet complete 
peace treaties with all their conquer- 
ors. The Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
Soviet Socialist Republics are usually 
considered integral parts the 
Soviet Union, although provision was 
made for their membership 
United Nations the time its organ- 
ization. 

With this data hand make gen- 
eralizations concerning members the 
United Nations even know nothing 
all about any established criteria for 
membership the organization. Given 
the name state may predict quite 
organization known the United Na- 
tions will also self-governing. But 
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knowing that state self-governing 
cannot very accurately predict that 
member the United Nations. 

Let examine list states which 
extend diplomatic recognition. the 
recognition policy the United States 
was pure “de factoism,” would ex- 
pect find self-governing recognized 
states and 112 non-self-governing, non- 
recognized states. Considering our ac- 
ceptance the credentials foreign 
diplomat residence the foreign 
state’s agent the United States evi- 
dence that have recognized the state, 
are able construct Table II. 


RELATIONS WITH THE 


Self. Non-self- Total 
governing governing 
Diplomatic 
Recognition 112 125 
Diplomatic 
Recognition 


will noted that the number 
political entities has been increased 
five over those with which originally 
commenced our study; these five have 
been placed the non-self-governing, 
diplomatic recognition cell, although 
they would naturally not considered 
separate political entities but in- 
tegral parts others. Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, although considered 
our United Nations listing states 
integral part the Soviet Union, 
have governments exile which are 
accorded diplomatic recognition the 
United States. Cambodia and Viet-Nam 
are provinces French Indo-China, 
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rather than separate political entities but 
are currently accorded diplomatic recog- 
nition the United States. 

Interestingly enough, find that the 
United States does not have diplomatic 
relations with per cent the self- 
governing states. The deviations 
the upper left-hand cell may explained 
without trouble. Andorra, Liechtenstein, 
Monaco and San Marino are the diminu- 
tive states while Bahrein, Bhutan, 
Kuwait, Muscat and Oman, Qatar and 
Trucial Oman have been mentioned 
before having little the way 
relations with the external world. The 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, state 
with very close Soviet ties, similar 
recent years there have 
been indications more extensive rela- 
tions with some these isolated States. 
The case the People’s Republic 
Albania hinges its apparent unwill- 
ingness guarantee all bilateral treaties 
entered into with the United States 
previous April 1939. 

this point may well digress. 
Many people the United States be- 
lieve that the extension non-extension 
diplomatic recognition weapon 
that should used against other states 
which displease us. The fact that 
many states had broken relations with 
Franco caused considerable demand for 
such action the part the United 
States several years ago. The official 
attitude the United States was that 


United States appears regard the 
Mongolian Peoples’ Republic self-governing 
state with some reservations although diplo- 
matic relations exist. See Report the Com- 
mittee the Admission New Members, Se- 
curity Council Records, First Year Second 
Series, Supplement No. Annex 
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desiring censor Franco but being 
unwilling break diplomatic relations. 
complete break diplomatic relations, 
was believed, would constitute inter- 
ference his internal affairs. the 
other hand, have severed relations 
with Bulgaria and demands are 
ally made that break diplomatic rela- 
tions with other offensive states. 

Generally speaking, The United 
States continues extend diplomatic 
recognition all self-governing states, 
whether like their internal policies 
not, once they have received initial 
state has been self-governing for any 
great length time, may predict 
that has diplomatic relations with the 
United States. may, the other 
hand, predict with more accuracy, that 
state having diplomatic relations with 
the United States considered self- 
governing the United Nations. 
Neither these are certainties, only 
probabilities. But the probability that the 
United States will have recognized 
self-governing state greater than the 
probability that will member 
the United Nations. 

There remains another arrangement 
the data that will worth our while 
examine. Using the data United 
Nations Membership and the United 
States Diplomatic List, find the rela- 
tionship shown Table III. 

have diplomatic relations with 
twenty non-member nations. (See Table 
Parts II, V). The Byelorussian Soviet 
Socialist Republic and the Ukrianian 
Soviet Socialist Republic not exchange 
diplomatic representatives with the 
United States. 
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RELATIONS 
WITH THE STATES 


Diplo- 
Recogni- matic Rec- 


tion ognition 
Non-member 
United Nations 123 
Member United 
Nations 
Total 125 


Considering the number states 
that have internal characteristics offen- 
sive our finer sensibilities and that are 
the United States Diplomatic List, 
can probably say that the present policy 
the United States largely “de facto- 
ism.” The recognition policy the 
United States least more universal, 
more facto policy than the Secur- 
ity Council’s policy governing the recom- 
mendation states for membership 
the United Nations. Behavior the 
permanent members the Security 
Council has allowed the United Nations 
become more exclusive than the 
loosely knit group known the family 
nations. 

The inter-relations the data con- 
sidered this paper are parsimoniously 
summarized Table IV. 

are avoid the error con- 
fusing value judgments with statements 
scientific probability, must first 
translate our conclusions into what might 
other words, have certain goal 
mind, then should this that 
order advance toward the goal. 
Without stating the goal toward which 
are working one recommendation 
would have more scientific value than 
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Nations anp Existence RELATIONS WITH THE STATES 


Member UN.| Member UN. 


Non-self governing 110 117 


Self-Governing Members the United Nations having Diplomatic Relations with the United States. 


Afghanistan 20. France 39. Pakistan 

Argentina 21. Greece 40. Panama 

Australia 22. Guatemala 41. Paraguay 

Belgium 23. Haiti 42. Peru 

Bolivia 24. Honduras 43. Philippines 

Brazil 25. Iceland Poland 

Burma 26. India Salvador 

Canada 27. Indonesia 46. Saudi Arabia 

Chile 28. Iran 47. Sweden 

China 29. Iraq 48. Syria 

11. Colombia 30. Israel 49. Thailand 

12. Costa Rica 31. Lebanon so. Turkey 

13. Cuba 32. Liberia Union South Africa 
14. Czechoslovakia 33. Luxemburg 

15. Denmark 34. Mexico 53. United Kingdom 
16. Dominican Republic 35. Netherlands 54. United States 
17. Ecuador 36. New Zealand Uruguay 

18. Egypt 37. Nicaragua 56. Venezuela 

19. Ethiopia 38. Norway Yemen 


58. Yugoslavia 


II. Self-Governing Non-members the United Nations having Diplomatic Relations with the United 


States. 

Austria Hungary Rumania 

Ceylon Italy Spain 

Ireland Korea 13. Switzerland 

Germany Portugal Japan 

III. Non-members the United Nations having Diplomatic Relations with the United 

States. 

Albania Kuwait 10, Muscat and Oman 
Andorra Liechtenstein Qatar 

Bahrein Monaco 12. San Marino 

Bhutan Mongolian Republic 13. Trucial Oman 


Bulgaria 
IV. Non-Self-Governing Members the United Nations having Diplomatic Relations with the United 
States. 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
Non-Self-Governing Non-members the United Nations having Diplomatic Relations with the 
United States. 


Estonia Lithuania 
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VI. Non-Self-Governing Non-members the United Nations with Diplomatic Relations with 
United States. 


Aden Colony 39. Guadeloupe 76. Ruanda Urundi 

Aden Protectorate 40. Guam Ryukyu Islands 

Alaska 41. Hawaii 78. Saint Helena 

Algeria 42. Hong Kong 79. St. Pierre Miquelon 
Anglo-Egyptian Isle Man 80. Samoa 

Angola 44. Jamaica 81. Sao Tome Principe 
Bahamas 45. Kenya 82. Seychelles 

Barbados 46. Kermadec Islands 83. Sierre Leone 

Basutoland 47. Leeward Islands 84. Singapore 

Bechuanaland 48. Libya 85. Solomon Islands 

11. Belgian Congo 49. Macao 86. Somaliland (Italian) 
Bermudas Madagascar and Comoro 87. Southern Rhodesia 
13. Bonin Islands Islands 88. South-West Africa 
14. British Borneo Malaya 89. Spanish Guinea 

15. British Guiana 52. Malta go. Spanish Possessions North 
16. British Honduras 53. Martinique Africa 

17. British Somaliland 54. Mauritius Spanish Sahara 

18. Cameroons (British) 55. Morocco (French) 92. Surinam 

19. Cameroons (French) 56. Morocco (Spanish) 93. Svalbard 

20. Campbell Island 57. Mozambique 94. Swaziland 

21. Cape Verde Islands 58. Nauru Tanganyika 

22. Channel Islands Netherlands West Indies 96. Tangier 

23. Cook Islands 60. New Caledonia 97. Togoland (British) 
24. Cyprus 61. New Guinea 98. Togoland (French) 
Eritrea 62. New Hebrides 99. Tokelau Islands 

26. Falkland Islands 63. Nigeria Tonga 

27. Fiji 64. Niue Trieste 

28. French Equatorial Africa 65. Norfolk Island 102. Trinidad and Tobago 
29. French Guiana 66. Northern Rhodesia 103. Trust Territory the Pacific 
30. French India 67. Nyasaland (U.S.) 
31. French Indo-China Panama Canal Zone 104. Tunisia 
32. French Oceania 69. Papua 105. Uganda 
33. French Somaliland Pitcairn 106. Virgin Islands 
34. French West Africa 71. Portuguese Guinea 107. Bonin Islands 
35. Gambia 72. Portuguese India 108. Western Samoa 
36. Gibraltar 73. Portuguese Timor 109. Windward Islands 
37. Gold Coast 74. Puerto Rico 110. Zanzibar 
38. Greenland 75. Reunion 


another. are concerned with the 
probability that one several alterna- 
tives will bring closer our goal than 
another. 

For example, are interested 
creating orderly procedure for pro- 
tecting private and public property 
rights, experience has indicated that 
would desirable have every state 
subject international law. Recogni- 
tion would probably the symbol ap- 
plied the behavior which associated 
with states becoming subjects inter- 
national law. 

the other hand, are interested 
forming exclusive group with par- 


ticular qualities attributes, then recog- 
nition should not universal and only 
the chosen should have opportunity 
enjoy the rights international law 
which are obtained through recognition. 

our state department believes that 
the function recognition in- 
dicate the approval the form gov- 
ernment which another state has, then 
should withdraw diplomatic recognition 
from number states; has the 
opposite view, that facilitating com- 
munication and intercourse between na- 
tions, diplomatic recognition should 
given unrecognized states basis 
statistical precedent. 
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Migrating New Understanding 


Looking outdoors and searching, 

Rest from world thoughts disaster, 
saw the cardinal perching, 

High our oak, there master 
Songs that declared his mate’s brooding. 
Hearing the beauty and volume, 
Watching joy not eluding 

Dangers many and solemn, 

Fatal those are meeting, 

Courage and strength appeared nearer. 
Braving the way and unseating 
Dread, must surely see clearer. 
Standing high and reviewing 
Leadership ever attempting, 

Ever exploring, pursuing, 

Giving and never exempting 

Youth resources earnings, 
Something akin elation, 

Entered heart with new yearning. 
Here are people, nation 

Leading great states toward agreement, 
Lacking however the passion, 

Fervor, that must the content, 

the new freedom turns ashen. 


Cardinals singing, proclaiming 
Joy the coming nestlings, 
Forgetting the danger and shaming, 
Wearisome frettings and wrestlings— 
Gravel quite foolishly flying 
earth’s underlying ill weather— 
The birds continue tying, 
Forming and building together, 
Life that gives beauty and healing, 
Fervor, all their surrounding. 
Men could create with like feeling, 
Holding fire unbounding, 


Knowing that honor, devotion, 
Conquer all human emotion. 


\ 


Promotion and Grading 


English Schools 


FREEDOM 


EXPLAIN visitor from Mars 
would necessary embark full 
description the functioning the 
automobile even the 
philosophy the reasons for wishing 
get about from place place. The Eng- 
lish educational system perhaps not 
automobile would Martian; but 
the Englishman visiting schools the 
United States soon realises that some 
his home practices must look uncom- 
monly odd the American eye and 
that they take some explaining. 

The first aspect English education 
which needs explanation—and perhaps 
the most imponderable—is the peculiar 
balance between control from above and 
freedom the school. There strange 
illusion outside the British Isles and par- 
ticularly across the Atlantic that since the 
increase governmental action necessi- 
tated two all-out wars demanding 
greater planning British economic 
life, these Islands have become 
cogs giant machine and take our 
orders from above without ever thinking 
for ourselves. This the sort mistake 
into which people from other countries 
are led our English habit using 
unintelligible phrases about ourselves 
whose very vagueness cloaks the rapid 


smooth streamlined nature many 
our actions. 

is, course, true that externals 
there single educational pattern for 
the whole country. The compulsory 
period school life 15) applies 
everywhere and does the division 
the age between primary and sec- 
ondary education. Moreover, the great 
Act Parliament 1944 lays manifold 
duties Local Education Authorities 
which may translated into simple 
and staggering phrase, they must pro- 
vide for each according his needs. 
That say, they must cover pre- 
school, primary, secondary, technical, 
commercial, art, agricultural, adult edu- 
cation and provision for the handi- 
capped; they must see that those who 
need university other advanced train- 
ing are financially enabled get it. 
Medical and dental services, transport, 
residential education, must all availa- 
ble. 

The Ministry Education London 
charged with supervising the adminis- 
tration the Act, seeing that Local Edu- 
cation Authorities their job and hold- 
ing the balance between them and in- 
dividual schools and parents who may 
have grievance point view. The 
Ministry operate not only through their 
headquarters staff but through nation- 
wide corps Inspectors whose primary 
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function inspect schools and write 
impartial reports them regular 
intervals. should added that the 
Local Education Authorities are them- 
selves strong enough financial power 
and administrative personnel carry out 
their great variety duties; for, broadly 
speaking, the smallest size Local Edu- 
cation Authority 50,000 population 
and the average size 200,000 
300,000. 

The difficult thing grasp, however, 
that the opposite end this bur- 
nished and well-oiled machinery the in- 
dividual school general and the Head- 
master Headmistress (Principal) 
particular has large area freedom 
action. Each school has, course, its 
broad function perform within the 
local system; and the Local Education 
Authority will see that performs and 
that, for example, there 
advanced provision given school 
group schools for languages for the 
sciences for the humanities. Each 
school also has work within the limita- 
tions finance and the total staff 
that the Local Authority will pay for. 
Moreover the Local Authority usually 
has team general and specialist con- 
sultants. School staffs will listen most 
seriously the experienced advice given 
them and the Ministry Educa- 
tion’s inspectors. But any national 
local pronouncements curricula are 
restricted the most general terms, 
for example the report Reading 
Ability drawn for the Ministry 
committee experts. This page 
report surveys the problem illiteracy 
and the effects the war, and carefully 
prefaces its brief dozen pages 
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formal and informal teaching and re- 
medial measures with the gentle dis- 
claimer “What follows taken 
food for thought and not official 
text the teaching reading. Nothing 
should reduce the initiative and respon- 
sibility the teacher.” For the Head 
generally regarded the captain his 
ship. frames the composition the 
school’s courses. and his staff take 
their own decisions about method and 
approach. They choose their own text- 
books. There virtually such thing 
prescribed syllabus study. Indeed 
much more common for Local Edu- 
cation Authorities encourage Heads 
experiment and develop individual 
lines than pull them back into any 
pattern. Overt official action much less 
restraining guiding force indeed 
than tradition and the evolution 
proved practice. 


Tue 


Here come another outstanding 
feature the English system which 
the transatlantic observer. For 
English education bears all the marks 
gradual evolution through many cen- 
turies. each successive need arose 
was provided for relation what 
already existed; the whole evolving 
loosely articulated organism. The 
supreme instance this the evolution 
the mediaeval grammar school. For 
this school which for centuries offered 
the limited forms “book-learning” 
needed England’s era agricultural 
economy, turned itself modern times 
into the academic type school which 
produces the professional men and spe- 
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demanded twentieth century 
society, and the main channel the 
universities. gradual stages the public 
authorities took over more and more 
the places these schools until finally 
they virtually took over the schools 
themselves—except for those few whose 
prestige and fee-extracting capacity en- 
abled them remain isolation 
glorious that the great private in- 
stitutions America. 

Even now, however, when the Local 
Education Authorities have taken over 
most the Grammar Schools and estab- 
lished countless new ones, these schools 
serve the limited function offering the 
academic type education that the most 
intelligent 15% 25% the older 
children need. 

What then the 75% 85% who 
not the Grammar Schools? Dur- 
ing the latter part the nineteenth 
century and through the later period 
when the Local Authority was taking 
over the system Grammar School edu- 
cation, system elementary education 
was built for the whole the nation’s 
children, over gradually extending age- 
range. For few decades the nation 
occupied itself with completing this huge 
structure designed give the bare rudi- 
ments learning and discipline. But 
gradually the feeling grew that this was 
not enough; that all the citizens the 
modern industrial and democratic world 
needed the preparation for life that 
full secondary education could give. 
attention was directed the 75% 
who did not get chosen for the Grammar 
School. First they were offered rather 
more specialised curriculum 
schools. But after the First 
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World War the policy emerged re- 
organising the elementary system and 
establishing new series schools, 
which the 75% were given the 
form secondary education that they 
were thought need. With the usual 
vagueness English educational nomen- 
clature these schools were called Modern 
Schools, perhaps give them prestige. 
The essential point that the Secondary 
Schools remained diversified function; 
the Grammar Schools taking the more 
intelligent the Modern Schools 
giving their broad and realistic education 
the majority; and one should add 
third group, the Junior Technical School 
offering pre-vocational education 
selected group intelligence above the 
average. 


GRADING THE CHILDREN: THEY 
Move Grow 


Let now look English ideas and 
practices grading and promotion 
against this background the educa- 
tional structure the one hand and, 
the other hand, the relationship between 
Headmasters, schools, Local Authorities, 
and the Ministry Education. Perhaps 
this account has broken gently enough 
the bewildered American reader the hor- 
rifying tidings that the most vital grad- 
ing all, the decision about the type 
secondary school boy girl will at- 
tend, made the educational experts 
and not the parents. Freedom, that 
Protean word, means different things 
American and English education. The 
primary freedom jealously guarded 
English education the freedom 
the school—or the freedom the 
locality—whilst America the free- 
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dom the parent that matters most, 
Junior himself. Throughout the cen- 
turies the prestige the school and 
the Headmaster has been built within 
the private school systems. indeed 
linked with the freedom the Univer- 
sities, which are proudly independent 
and disdainful local national inter- 
ference (which nobody attacks any- 
way) despite the receipt large sums 
money from the national exchequer. 
Something the freedom the Head 
the old Grammar School has been 
transferred the schools and Heads 
the public system education, while 
some the external powers have passed 
the Local The Head 
decides considerable extent method 
and curricular content, within the broad 
functions his school; the Local Au- 
thority decides the type education 
needed each child, taking the Heads 
into consultation. 

Before examining further this major 
external act grading, let look 
English practices grading inside the 
school. The Elementary School unlike 
the Grammar School was very much 
under the shadow the state. Parsim- 
ony limited its beginnings. And the state 
wanted know that was getting value 
for money. Grant was even paid accord- 
ing examination results. Under the 
influence the limited educational ideas 
the period, standards achievement 
were fixed such was thought that 
any hard-working child should able 
attain. There was standard for 
each age-group. H.M.Inspectors carried 
round test-cards, stalking the land 
terror whose shadow caused nervous 
women-teachers fumble for their 
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handkerchiefs stem the tears. Stand- 
ard standard, children laboriously 
mounted the ladder, staying down 
they failed grade sixty years ago. 

New ideas were seeping in, however. 
The study the child was growing. 
New thought educational philosophy 
and psychology derived strength from 
the respect for the individual personality 
that fundamental Christian and 
democratic society. More and more 
schools framed their work according 
their estimate the powers and needs 
children different groups, adjusting 
the pace and the complexity the sub- 
ject matter the average and the slow. 
Indeed was perhaps the intractable 
problem the retarded and dull chil- 
dren that first forced itself upon the 
schools and demanded radical re-shaping 
subject-matter and method. that 
may the whole system stirred under 
liberalising breath. And the average 
and the dull could feel that they were 
being judged and encouraged refer- 
ence their own powers and interests. 
They could expand and progress. They 
could move forward from year year, 
even their minds were comparatively 
slow. After all, their physiological 
growth did not halt and demand 
extra year for their blood vessels and 
sinews repeat grade. 

word England has now for 
twenty thirty years been wholeheart- 
edly practising promotion age. This 
change outlook decisively crystal- 
lised the great 1944 Education Act 
which virtually prescribes that every 
child England shall pass into sec- 
ondary school the age 11. 
practically inevitable therefore that grad- 
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ing the primary school shall 
age basis from year year, since the 
magic age eleven the child will jump 
into new stage educational life 
whatever his achievement hitherto. 


How then provide for the 
varieties ability the School? The 
1944 Education Act, taken conjunction 
with earlier comments this article, 
offers clue. The Act requires Local 
Authorities offer educational oppor- 
tunities according the age, ability and 
aptitude the child. But within each 
school mainly the Headmaster who 
decides what courses shall offered 
the different groups and which children 
shall take each course. the small 
school the answer naturally adopt 
group-work within the class. Where 
schools are big enough have more than 
one class for each year age the pre- 
vailing practice grade according 
ability. This particularly common 
the Primary School, but also 
found Secondary Schools. 

The Head who adopts this principle 
grading decides the broad groupings 
ability into which can divide his 
particular school, bearing mind its 
and the staff plan the course 
each group according their estimate 
its needs. They allot each child 
class-group according their estimate 
his capacities. Each group can then move 
pace not too remote from the powers 
any child without frustrating the 
slower child boring the quicker one. 
The teacher too can more effectively 
adapt his choice books, his method, 
pace and subject-content the pupils’ 


grasp with less risk neglecting some 
failing challenge others—or frus- 
trating himself. 

Separation classes according abil- 
ity also fairly common within the Sec- 
ondary School, Even the Grammar 
School you may find the children 
quicker intelligence pursuing course 
containing stiffer range subjects— 
for example including two foreign lan- 
guages. the children get older, how- 
ever, their grouping within the school 
depends increasingly their interests. 

this point another difference from 
American practice should made clear. 
The English school tends plan com- 
plete course for each class. The whole 
class stays together throughout the week, 
semester and school year, working to- 
gether the same subjects. There 
two-fold philosophy behind this, firstly 
that children should pursue balanced 
range subjects, secondly that the class 
unit good instrument for social edu- 
cation, offering the psychological security 
little community within the larger 
community. 

Moreover the course taken the class 
one year emerges from the course 
taken the previous year and blends 
into the course for next year. For 
held that knowledge any one subject 
organic structure; that subject 
single year; and that each subject must 
taken over period years draw 
any value from either 
cipline. 

and large most the boys and 
girls first year class find that they 
are together again the second year, 
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moving the school stream; other 
groups are doing the same, parallel 
streams, each stream pursuing its own 
course. There small amount move- 
ment between one stream and another 
the staff’s reassessment the needs 
individual children. But only 
very few cases that boy made re- 
peat grade and fails move forward 
from e.g. the second year group the 
third year group. 

There violent change subject- 
matter from year year, and hardly any 
exercise options the child least 
begin have something more like 
individual programme; even that age 
the option may impelled the Head- 
master much the child; once the 
option made, usually has effect for 
two years more; the programme 
still course balanced and comple- 
mentary subjects. 

this point, English ideas about size 
schools are important. call large 
school one that five six hundred 
strong, roughly organized into three, 
perhaps four, streams. Anything much 
over this fairly rare, and indeed 
tend look monster. Our rea- 
son for liking schools this size 
smaller that believe strongly the 
educative value the school com- 
munity, and feel that that value its 
highest the school community small 
enough for the child comprehend 
and feel that significant par- 
ticipant rather than lost unit. may 
argued that schools three four 
hundred even more are too small 
offer varieties option. Here, however, 
our system graded schools comes 
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the rescue; for school filling special- 
ized function can serve its selective abil- 
ity group perfectly well without being 


over large. 


AND REPORTS 


How then perform the opera- 
tion grading? And particular how 
carry out that most crucial opera- 
tion all, the grading children into 
the groups who will the different 
kinds Secondary School, Grammar, 
Technical and Modern. Grading for 
Secondary education has progressively 
evolved from the days when the Gram- 
mar Schools imposed their entrance ex- 
aminations and when even the Local 
Authority’s examination was regarded 
competitive scholarship test and kind 
prize which success failure was 
occasion for rejoicing wailing and 
gnashing teeth. incidental com- 
plaint about these old scholarship exami- 
nations was that they badly warped the 
curriculum the primary school, tend- 
ing dragoon the whole school into 
rigid standard suitable only for com- 
paratively small minority and encourag- 
ing the “cramming” children 
Heads anxious claim list successes. 
Partly meet this criticism the exami- 
nation was generally restricted the 
subjects Arithmetic and English 
within the limited field that any primary 
school would expect cover. was 
thought undesirable test children 
other subjects and indeed impossible 
without imposing those subjects com- 
mon curriculum all schools which 
would run counter English ideas about 
the freedom the school. 

time went the tendency was 
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include intelligence element the 
tests these subjects and finally em- 
ploy standardized 
tests. For, where the one hand 
important that any child taking Gram- 
mar School course shall have proper 
grasp the tool subjects Arithmetic 
and English, the other hand the pur- 
pose the examination was assess 
the child’s native capacity rather than the 
skill his teachers. Some Authorities 
now use fragmented English and Arith- 
metic tests consisting questions which 
can marked objectively scale; but 
there have always been many who be- 
lieve that qualities mind are subtle 
things which cannot evaluated solely 
any objective yardstick yet invented 
and that the subjective assessment the 
examiner and indeed the teacher 
the individual child his performance, 
essential element any general 
judgment. Hence questions involving in- 
terpretation and free expression Eng- 
lish are still commonly set. 

Most Authorities still feel that 
important have written examination 
including test the tool subjects, 
partly because such examination 
felt intrinsically useful element 
assessment, partly because parents 
can more readily appreciate that their 
children have been judged fair and 
reasonably objective standard. But 
equally there uneasy awareness that 
written test can adequately assess 
eleven-year-old’s capacity. Not only does 
chance enter into the child’s perform- 
given date; the examination itself cannot 
take account the individual child’s 
general development, the influences that 
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play upon him, and the subtleties 
character and personality. Here there 
one mine information about the child 
that folly ignore—the child’s 
edge about child growing being 
which use must made. 

is, course, admitted that assess- 
ments teachers are much less easy 
evaluate than the cold marks ex- 
amination test. Some Authorities have 
therefore experimented with standard- 
ised forms school record. Indeed 
cumulative record was devised the 
National Foundation for Educational 
Research, body sponsored the or- 
ganisations Education Authorities 
and Teachers, and the Ministry 
Education. These records attempt 
evaluate abilities, interests and tempera- 
mental qualities and consider the 
child’s development, physical growth 
and home background. Authorities tend 
take increasing notice school records 
and the views teachers for the purpose 
grading for Secondary education. But 
there still great variety the use 
different Authorities Arithmetic, Eng- 
lish, Intelligence tests, and records 
and interviews, and the way which 
they synthesise the results. 

the whole there earthy tend- 
ency ignore the more complex type 
record, even for the internal purposes 
the schools. Most schools use com- 
monsense mixture their own internal 
examinations and personal impressions. 
The teachers employ their own tests 
during the course the semester’s work. 
They have terminal yearly examina- 
tions—under the general supervision 
the Headmaster. They make their 
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assessments reference daily work 
and the periodical examinations. 

Similarly, there wide variation 
practice the matter reports par- 
ents. general the object get the 
co-operation parent and school the 
joint work the nurture the child. 

The practice the Primary Schools 
undefinable for there are very many 
such schools which formal reports 
are presented. many Secondary 
Schools the conventional form report 
for many years has been brief comment 
the child’s achievement series 
subjects, together with comment his 
general behaviour and progress the 
child’s home room teacher and still 
more terse note from the Headmaster. 
These comments tend constructive 
and encouraging, giving emphasis far 
possible creditable achievement and 
improvement and promise. Indeed the 
cynical remark has been made such 
reports that “they please the mothers 
and not deceive the fathers.” 

Many experiments are, course, be- 
ing made with fuller reports, bearing 
mind that are concerned with the 
nurture the whole child, that want 
enlist the fullest understanding and 
support the parents and indeed that 
wish inform the community 
large the nature and meaning the 
training the school. Some schools in- 
vite the parents make comments 
the reports independent comments 
the children. But the more complex types 
report form, whilst they may ideal 
relation our philosophy have the 
same demerit the more complex types 
cumulative record—that most schools 
cannot expected use them! 
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they use them they may weary well- 
doing and use them perfunctorily 
drop them altogether. The chief hope 
adopt system which the great ma- 
jority can use and which will value 
the great majority parents the 
majority circumstances. England 
tend work this kind rule-of- 
thumb criterion and little cautious 
evolving the ideal scheme from our 
concept the philosophy what are 
trying do. 


PRAGMATIC ENGLAND 


Indeed, the word philosophy much 
more rarely heard upon the lips our 
educators. Here difference—at least 
apparent not real—between the Amer- 
ican and English approach. English prac- 
tices evolve pragmatically and English 
institutions tend adapt themselves 
gently new needs. Though there are 
doubt philosophic trends deeply 
work, are not always very conscious 
them and not demonstrably trans- 
late them into logical structure 
thought and practice. explaining our 
practice tend think historically 
how our system has evolved response 
changing needs rather than logically 
the principles which con- 
will indeed noted that this 
article framed these historical lines 
—and writes itself almost inevitably and 
automatically that way. 

However, let not exaggerate the 
difference. Possibly the American system 
much more historical its evolution 
than the talk philosophy might make 
one suppose—and bears many the 
marks the pioneers’ aims and practices 
establishing the schools for their new 


We 
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rural communities. Possibly England the Scots. North Carlisle 
more logical than she seems and cer- and Berwick-on-Tweed, one moves into 
tainly more philosophical. The word county whose Spartan inhabitants 
“England” must emphasised for indeed brace their athletic minds with 
throughout nothing has been said the logic and philosophy. 


Whatever statesman sage will effect reforms upon gigantic and 
godlike scale must begin with the young. must labor accordance 
with principle which lies the bottom all reforms—which prevent 
errors preoccupying the ground before they invade it, and fortify 
themselves it. The antidotes are cheap that the poorest community 
can supply them; the remedies costly, that they will beggar the 


treasure prince. 


contemplate the subject with the eye statesman, what re- 
sources are there, the whole domain Nature, all comparable with 
that vast influx power which comes into the world with every incom- 
ing generation children? Each embryo life more wonderful than 
the globe sent inhabit, and more glorious than the sun upon which 
first opens its eyes. Each one these millions, with fitting education 
capable adding something the sum human happiness, and 
subtracting something from the sum human misery; and many great 
souls among them there are, who may become instruments for turn- 
ing the course nations, the rivers water are 
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now remember urgent words you spoke 
When cancer took cruel mortgage your breath 
And you every nerve cell shouting “Life!” 
Taught all the dreary lesson that death: 
“Why should fear, cavil, resent? 

“It not dread you read upon face. 

“Nor bravery much pride 

“That all exits with poise and grace, 
“Pride and the certainty that may leave 
“My child the will love, the will live. 
“Hers fulfill, answer, glad, 


“Knowing that had nothing more give.” 


From your near distance turn again and see. 


heiress living half rich she! 
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English Education Set Thinking 


AMERICANS like think that 
have great faith education and 
offer superior educational opportunities 
our citizens. send our youth 
school longer than the people any 
other large nation. have impressive 
educational buildings and programs. But 
really believe that education 
worth much effort? 

Until recently the question has not 
occurred me. disillusionment came 
last year tour English schools and 
colleges. With companion, another 
professional educator long experience, 
returned appalled several inferiori- 
ties American youth. 

quarter century ago had studied 
English education rather thoroughly 
the spot and had been impressed sev- 
eral its features. this recent visit, 
however, expected little inspiration. 
Depression and war, had thought, 
must have meant tremendous handicaps. 
Even the admirable Education Act 
1944, which makes schooling both ob- 
ligatory and possible for all children 
from their fifth fifteenth birthdays, 
could have achieved little more than 
expanded but crowded poorly 
equipped school system. 

were quickly disillusioned. 
saw some the anticipated deficiencies. 
But least five important ways 
found the prevalent education Eng- 
land disturbingly superior that 
our own country. 


The most striking superiority was 
willingness study. This fact was 
once apparent and remained 
proceeded, visited the chief kinds 
English school and college fairly 
wide range communities. Some were 
said “the last places go.” Two 
were Birmingham slums, every 
case visited the classes our choice 
and conversed alone with individual stu- 
dents. met their parents and teach- 
ers. saw youth play, the streets, 
and their homes. 

The prevailing attitude would al- 
most incredible many Americans. 
From primary school through college, 
saw work which was not carefully 
and thoroughly done. More important, 
among thousands boys and girls, 
saw indifference, inattention, dis- 
respect. shall not soon forget double 
class seventy-five adolescent boys, sit- 
ting elbow elbow backless benches 
tered from the rear and remained for 
half hour unobserved. Although the 
teacher was spellbinder, the boys ap- 
parently listened closely with hardly 
movement except for found 
difficult imagine similar scene any- 
where America. How did the faculty 
explain such restrained behavior and 
rapt interest? They saw nothing unusual 
was something which everybody 
took for granted. 
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contrast the widespread objec- 
tions homework here home, 
everywhere expected England. Par- 
ents all classes, were informed, 
would protest were abandoned. They 
would fear that their would 
miss opportunities enjoyed others. 
Even Day Continuation College, at- 
tended according law for three years 
boys and girls who had left school 
fifteen and were working four days 
week industry, found hint that 
the regular home assignments were not 
welcome. 

realize that millions American 
children are eager learn, careful 
their work, and respectful teachers. 
But everybody acquainted with our 
schools knows that there are other mil- 
lions who have none these virtues. For 
these latter millions there seemed 
almost counterpart English schools. 

this studiousness genuine? other 
words, does continue the pupils’ free 
time? due mainly prizes and 
penalties? answering these questions, 
found second disturbing superior- 
ity: that English youth make better use 
their leisure than ours do. This im- 
pression, although more difficult 
prove, became increasingly convincing 
our minds. Some English boys and girls, 
like those any other large nation, re- 
flect the crude recreational interests 
unfortunate home environments. the 
other hand, almost all them spend far 
less time than ours infantile radio and 
television programs, partly because Eng- 
land’s single television channel and three 
radio networks carry almost none. They 
seem, too, less interested money- 
making, not only because scholarships are 
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available for the ablest and school work 
considered full-time job, but 
also undoubtedly because opportunities 
are fewer. For more obscure reasons, 
however, continually found them also 
reading literature high quality and 
serious books history, politics, and 
science, well discussing events and 
places with intelligence, clarity, and wit. 
Even vacation tours some whom 
met were carrying book two, reading 
local history favorite literature, learn- 
ing another language, even studying 
school college assignments. How 
many Americans the same age, 


asked ourselves, spend their leisure 
well? 


Another startling superiority follows 
from those just mentioned: that English 
youth attain greater ability learn than 
Americans. Students coming from 
England our secondary schools, 
well known, are usually least year 
ahead ours scholastically. 
ular, they are clearly more proficient 
self-expression, logical arrangement 
ideas, arithmetic, geography, reading, 
and history—the tools learning. 

these scholastic standards mean 
stifled initiative narrower interests? 
they work hardship upon the weak- 
est pupils? Our ultimate answer each 
case was: No. have never conversed 
with pupils more original ideas 
more alert opportunities. And where 
the least scholarly ones fall behind, 
obviously the limited curriculum and 
the methods which are fault rather 
than the insistence upon excellence. 
were equally astounded two 
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How 
could almost all the students our sec- 
ondary schools and colleges play vigor- 
ous, running games like soccer hockey 
day after day? Can imagine any 
widespread exertion here comparable 
that the thousands bicycle riders 
pumping persistently the long hills 
the English countryside, usually for 
recreation? could reach other con- 
clusion than that English children and 
youth clearly surpass our own physi- 
cal fitness. 

This vigor was the more astounding 
because the supposedly inadequate 
post-war diet. Actually found school 
lunches remarkably ample. 
school after school saw several hun- 
dred youth given lunch consisting 
large serving meat— almost much 
most English adults are allotted 
week—potatoes and another vegetable, 
bread, glass milk, and large bowl 
apple tart and custard. The price? 
Seven pence; less than ten cents. Both 
the Conservative and Labour parties 
favor subsidizing this program; for they 
avowedly are taking chances the 
health their children which, every- 
body agrees, better today than ever be- 
fore history. 

Finally, there are the scholarship 
grants. Suppose that boy girl from 
home without extra funds proves 
examinations that has ability for 
further education than his neighborhood 
free schools can offer. What his chance 
getting it? Utterly certain, for either 
the community or, necessary, the 
Ministry Education London will 
offer him scholarship covering all ex- 
penses which his parents can not afford 
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pay. student Somerset may thus 
attend Domestic Science Art College 
Leicester. Every youth England 
assured educational opportunity long 
can prove that deserves it. 

Furthermore, scholarships are high 
enough that student does not need 
earn money while attending college. 
many students work their way, 
believed, not only will their studies 
suffer but the institution’s standards 
well. Americans can testify the 
truth that belief; for the evidence 
obvious most colleges. England, 
true, students not reap the benefits 
earning their way financially. But 
institution must choose between these 
benefits and high educational standards 
otherwise. England whole has 
chosen the latter. 


Are not all these facts disturbing? 
dangerous thing for one people 
let another outstrip eagerness and 
ability learn, leisure interests, 
physical fitness, and educational op- 
portunity for needy youth. espe- 
cially dangerous remain unaware 
such inferiorities. 

Our problem aggravated because, 
even when the facts are suspected, there 
little agreement causes and 
remedies. Some vocal Americans put the 
blame for our deficiencies upon so-called 
progressive education. There seems 
some justification for the charge. Cur- 
ricula concerned considerable part with 
genuine interest the pupils, although 
obviously worthwhile, are far more 
cult teach than set assignments from 
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textbooks. Under able, well-prepared 
teacher the results can children who 
are better rounded, happier, more in- 
telligent, more considerate, and—as The 
Eight Year Study proved—not inferior 
ability for college studies. the 
other hand, under weak uninformed 
teachers the results can slothfulness, 
disrespect, and superficiality. 

Yet, believe, most the critics 
the progressive movement would change 
their minds they visited country 
where only beginning. For they 
would see most pupils listening lec- 
tures doing textbook assignments all 
day long week after week. 

The progressive movement, 
sure, not unknown England. There 
active New Education Fellowship 
promote it. English universities have 
illustrated its essence for centuries. Their 
tutorial system provides individualized, 
adaptable teaching. And some their 
curricula concern the central problems 
whole civilizations, well appraisals 
the light philosophy and history. 
Some universities, too, have child-study 
centers which have developed nursery 
and primary schools closely resembling 
our best—that is, schools aiming all- 
round physical and social development, 
not just intellectual, and basing their 
teaching, when possible, upon each 
child’s needs and interests. Technical 
schools, also, have modern functional 
programs. 

These, however, are exceptions. Cur- 
ricula and methods most schools show 
such tendencies. Herbert Spencer 
could revisit his native land, would 
surely saddened find that the ques- 
tion his famous essay 1859 “What 
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Knowledge Most Worth?” not 
yet being widely considered. Schools 
barely touch upon problems social ad- 
justment, civic affairs, home life, 
leisure. Most pupils have chance 
undertake projects their own choosing 
even raise the problems which 
trouble them most. Consequently, 
saw many, many rooms unsmiling, 
dull-eyed children. 

Upon entering school, when asked 
what classes would like visit, 
frequently answered: “Any which the 
students are likely discussing some- 
thing.” 

America almost any Social Studies 
English class, among others, would 
have met our need. England the re- 
quest invariably embarrassed our hosts. 
entire day’s schedule activities 
for several hundred pupils they could 
usually think not single discussion! 

educational conference men- 
tioned some problems discussed In- 
ternational Relations Clubs American 
high schools: “What can Americans 
counteract Russian propaganda?” 
“What, anything, should America 
about the Iranian dispute?” 

From all sides came the objection: 
“Are high school youth old enough 
discuss such problems?” 
added memorable emphasis: “In Scot- 
land believe that humility, not pride, 
needs encouraged. let youth 
think that they can discuss such complex 
problems, can make them humble 
enough their best work?” 

The gist answer would trite 
America: “Since most boys and girls 
not college, they are ever 
have systematic instruction civic prob- 
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lems, the high schools must give it. 
Furthermore, discussions awaken interest 
and, therefore, might well precede the 
detailed study problem, well 
follow it. And our experience already 
seems show that they can also produce 
not only duly humble but also 
more interested civic affairs and less 
susceptible propaganda.” 

seems come this: that, because 
Americans are not satisfied with in- 
ferior possibilities, are bound insist 
upon the core progressive education 
but, because want adequate results 
well, shall also insist upon the 
thoroughness and respect which some- 
times fails develop. 


There are other, more convincing 
causes English superiorities. What 
the strict examination system and the 
consequent lack wholesale promo- 
tions? eleven years age all English 
children take county-wide city-wide 
tests which are determine their fitness 
for various types high school. For 
these examinations children study in- 
dustriously, prodded parents. 
they fail, they may generally take cor- 
responding examinations subsequent 
years. Then, sixteen and again year 
two later, the ablest students normally 
take two sets college-entrance exami- 
nations. Later, college, examinations 
for graduation honors and for profes- 
sional schools complete the ladder. 
Preparation each rung means many 
months serious effort. 

Forty years ago Americans used 
some such examinations and abandoned 
them with relief universal require- 
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ment for three good reasons: that they 
led unprofitable cramming; that, 
requiring long preparation, they pre- 
vented schools from experimenting with 
new programs better suited the needs 
students; and that they offered un- 
justifiable appraisals the increasing 
millions crowding our schools and stay- 
ing till their late teens. Until least 
thirteen fourteen years age children 
develop best all-round when they are 
kept mainly with companions their 
own age, although they might well 
spend part the school day, neces- 
sary, special tutoring groups. Further- 
more, students with mediocre high 
school records sometimes develop re- 
markably college, especially where 
special curricula are provided for them. 
Except for diagnostic purposes, there- 
fore, entrance-examinations can not 
the sole criterion promotion uni- 
versally democracy like 

Some Americans think that England’s 
relative results are due largely cor- 
poral punishment, which have gen- 
erally abandoned and prohibited. This 
surely not the case. Some English 
counties and communities also forbid it. 
And the pupils, parents, and teachers 
whom met unanimously agreed that 
schools seldom resort it. 

The English themselves frequently 
point another explanation: separate 
secondary schools both for each sex and 
for pupils high and low abilities re- 
spectively. Recently for economic rea- 
sons the city London has suggested 
“comprehensive high schools” for all 
boys and girls district. Traditionally 
the ablest scholars have gone grammar 
some technical schools while other 
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pupils have had mainly “sec- 
ondary modern” schools. The proposal 
put all under one roof has aroused 
storm protest. Weak slothful stu- 
dents, feared, would slow down the 
rest; and the presence the opposite 
sex would too distracting. 

Any one acquainted with American 
high schools knows that these fears are 
worth heeding—but also that they not 
necessarily justify different types 
school. For there alternative: any 
school except the smallest can accept all 
community’s children under one 
roof and still segregate them according 
ability, sex, interest for parts 
each day. 

finally came believe that there 
more fundamental explanation 
English superiorities than any those 
mentioned—namely, the absence dis- 
tractions. American boys and girls study 
less and spend leisure less advantage 
because television, radio, movies, auto- 
mobiles, and absent parents give them 
far more opportunities for idle, indis- 
criminate amusements. They are less at- 
tentive teachers because these same 
conditions encourage indifference all 
adults, including their parents. They are 
less physically fit because passive enter- 
tainments, automobiles, gasoline, and 
rich foods are more plentiful. They are 
not assured educational scholarships 
invariably because prosperity and demo- 
cratic traditions have long encouraged 
youth work their way through school 
and college. short, have been 
handicapped the abundance our 


potential blessings—especially our 
greater wealth, leisure, communication, 
transportation, and diversions, well 
our democratic traditions—and our 
failure counteract the evils they make 
possible. 

Controlling these blessings school 
and out, and distinguishing freedom 
from license, seem our basic needs. 
can not solve our plight even get- 
ting abler and better prepared teachers, 
having better curricula, teaching 
more effectively, and segregating 
judiciously, although all these things are 
urgent. need also reduce 
counteract distractions. need im- 
prove our entertainments all media. 
need encourage parents and effec- 
tive community leaders spend far 
more leisure with every child youth 
and with every gang joins. need 
encourage him have helpful work 
and hobbies. need assure hour 
two several nights each week 
adolescence for study, discussion, labora- 
tory work, serious reading. And par- 
ents, teachers, and civic leaders need 
hold public meetings periodically 
order review the local results their 
efforts. 

all this seems unimportant, 
visit schools here and England. And 
reflect that, with the fast communication 
the mid-twentieth century, rewards 
and penalties now come fast and surely. 
are already reaping rewards from 
our longer and improved public school- 
ing. are just beginning suffer the 
penalties for its defects. 


— 


Democracy, Public Opinion and 
the Education 


THE eighteenth century, the ideas 

that associate with democracy 
were being set forth statesmen like 
Washington and Jefferson. These men 
believed the ultimate development 
free societies which the individual and 
not the state would the center 
value. Among other things they were 
convinced that men had the ability 
govern themselves. But they were also 
sure that would depend 
upon the free dissemination ideas and 
therefore upon freedom speech and 
press. Jefferson, speaking the diffusion 
knowledge, stated that “no other sure 
foundation can devised for the preser- 
vation freedom and happiness,” and 
that “if nation expects ignorant 
and free, state civilization, ex- 
pects what never was and never will be.” 

Gradually through the nineteenth 
century became clear that the two great 
agencies for the diffusion knowledge 
were going the media mass com- 
munication and education. There was 
every reason for optimism. was felt 
that through universal education all men 
could become capable running their 
affairs intelligently. And through the 
media mass communication—chiefly 
the daily newspaper—men would able 
get the facts and decide upon the 
proper course action. These facts plus 
developments science and technology, 


which had already been utilized raise 
the material standard living, made 
the outlook for men and society seem 
Unfortunately, despite the fact that 
the physical means for enlightened 
citizenry have developed beyond any- 
thing that men like Jefferson could have 
hoped for, the results have not been 
entirely satisfactory. One look the his- 
tory the western world the last 
century will indicate that, while has 
been period unprecedented develop- 
ment for both the media mass com- 
munication and for education, has also 
been period unprecedented conflict 
and war. Why the apparent paradox? 
Were the fathers democracy wrong 
assuming positive correlation between 
the diffusion knowledge and progress? 


least part the explanation lies 
the development public opinion into 
powerful force the affairs men, 
and the manipulation this force 
various groups for their own selfish ends. 
Public opinion will inevitably 
force any society which men are 
free express their views and govern 
themselves—in other words, any 
genuine democracy. And will 
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even more powerful force highly 
complex society such our own, with 
high percentage literacy and highly 
developed organs communication. 
Obviously public opinion consists the 
opinions the individuals who make 
the public. Obvious also the fact that 
individual and ultimately public opinions 
are formed the basis information 
received. our time the chief sources 
information are the schools and the mass 
media communication—the press, the 
radio, and now television. 

Before discussing the role the 
schools this connection would like 
point out some instances which pub- 
lic opinion has been manipulated with 
harmful effects. Recently Iran and 
Egypt the power public opinion has 
been mobilized against the British. Here 
the past segments the public have 
gotten out control and the result has 
been violence and bloodshed. Any rea- 
sonable solution the real problems 
issue course impossible under such 
conditions. 

our time, course, the most effec- 
tive use public opinion 
achieved under the dictatorships. Hitler 
was the first exploit fully the latent 
power public opinion through the use 
his controlled press and radio and 
developing the techniques propa- 
ganda. Stalin drew upon the experi- 
ence the Nazis and did thorough 
job manipulating the communicative 
organs get the Russian people behind 
the party line. Neither these dictators 
feared being voted out office, yet they 
have realized the necessity least the 
desirability having the people their 
side. 
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Unfortunately not only the dicta- 
tors who manipulate public opinion. 
There ample evidence that such 
manipulation has occurred and con- 
tinuing occur both our own coun- 
try and the other great democracies, 
these countries the freedom the 
press has often been used and enjoyed 
without the responsibility that freedom 
For example some publishers 
apparently believe that newspaper 
should vehicle for putting across 
their own views rather than means for 
keeping the public informed. 

the United States the story how 
single publisher was able influence 
public opinion such extent that 
became important factor bringing 
about the war with Spain well known. 
During World War effort get 
the British and French people partici- 
pate fully the war effort, the ministries 
information those countries turned 
out vicious propaganda designed pro- 
duce “hate the Germans” effect. Later 
the war when Colonel House was sent 
Woodrow Wilson try arrange 
armistice some the Allied leaders, see- 
ing the terrible years war ahead, and 
the possibility stalemate, were will- 
ing accept his good offices. However, 
they soon found that the people, now 
fully aroused and burning with hatred 
for the “Huns,” wanted part it— 
they wanted finish Germany. have 
learned often our sorrow that public 
opinion force that cannot simply 
turned and off like electricity. 

The question how this manipula- 
tion carried out? This critical prob- 
lem for unless are able recognize 
these techniques shall hardly able 
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evaluate the information being pre- 
sented. Let’s take look some these 
methods manipulation. 

The most common and perhaps the 
most effective technique that selec- 
tion and emphasis. obvious that not 
all the news can published even 
the New York Times. Therefore selec- 
tion necessary and this selection can 
public opinion. For example, would 
possible selecting the news that 
showed individual unfavorable 
light time after time and not selecting 
news items which would place him 
favorable position influence entire 
community against the individual. This 
especially true this technique used 
community which has only one news- 
paper. The other aspect this technique 
that emphasis. makes tremend- 
ous difference whether item appears 
the front page with banner headline 
whether appears the last page 
inconspicuous place. Consider the im- 
probability having enlightened 
public opinion areas where this tech- 
nique used extensively. 

Another technique, used many 
writers, especially pamphlets and 
periodicals, that quoting authors out 
context using misleading quotes. 
example this appeared recent 
article which its author attacked Wil- 
lard Goslin, the former superintendent 
schools Pasadena. The author states 
that parents the city were becoming 
disturbed. writes: “It was apparent 
that Goslin’s plan 


school would monopolize all the 
means influence child development. 
There could encroachment upon its 
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making the complete man. Other institu- 
tions with traditional qualifications would 
put aside. Churches, the Scouts, all char- 
acter building groups, not mention the 
family, would have part.’” 


The author used this quote such way 
ever, close examination shows that “it 
was apparent Goslin’s plan” and not 
Goslin’s plan. clear anyone who 
knows anything about Willard Goslin 
that would not have made such 
statement, since diametrically op- 
posed his educational philosophy. Yet 
here author reputable maga- 
zine distorting the truth and influencing 
public opinion against Willard Goslin 
and the public schools. How effective was 
this technique? There way tell- 
ing precisely, but the fact remains that 
Willard Goslin longer the superin- 
tendent schools Pasadena. 

Other techniques have been used 
manipulate public opinion which are not 
directly concerned with the press but 
which depend upon wide dissemination 
news for their effectiveness. One 
the most dangerous these was used 
recent election campaign Mary- 
land and was described its author 
himself that “creating doubt.” 
Under this plan deliberate attempt was 
made create doubt about the person 
involved. the Maryland campaign 
1950 the objective was suggest 
devious means that ex-Senator Tydings 
was friendly communism. was not 
necessary prove the accusation, nor was 
formal accusation even necessary. 
was simply necessary suggest that 
Tydings was procommunist and the pub- 
lic would take the hint the basis that 
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“where there smoke there fire.” 
this suggestive technique composite 
photo was made from two individual 
photos. The composite photo pictured 
Senator Tydings smiling Earl Brow- 
der, the communist. The implication was 
that Tydings and Browder were friends. 
These fake photos were distributed all 
over Maryland and public opinion was 
influenced. How much was influenced? 
Again the fact that Tydings was de- 
feated the subsequent election. 

Closely associated with this approach 
that character assassination, which 
also directed undermining public con- 
fidence individuals and groups. Re- 
cently the inquiry over the appoint- 
ment Philip Jessup the United 
Nations, one the investigating senators 
admitted that the charges against Jessup 
were false and that Jessup was eminently, 
qualified for the post. Yet voted 
against his appointment the ground 
that the public had lost confidence 
him, thereby conceding victory the 
character assassins and proving that 
man, however innocent was, could 
victimized and his public career ruined 
because the unscrupulousness few 
individuals plus the gullibility the 
American public. 

From all this clear that 
democracy function effectively, pub 
lic opinion this country will have 
intelligent constructive force. can- 
not forward large segments the 
American people are being deliberately, 
misled half-truth, distortion, and 
Washington was aware this 
relationship between democracy and pub- 
lic opinion when said that “In propor- 
tion the structure government 
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gives force public opinion, es- 
sential that public opinion should en- 
lightened.” 

made developing enlightened pub- 
lic some changes must made. Cer- 
tainly the standards will have 
raised many fields communication. 
Fortunately some efforts are being made 
this direction. For example, Inter- 
national Press Institute has been estab- 
lished with headquarters Geneva. This 
Institute, set the initiative Les- 
ter Markel, the Sunday Editor the 
New York Times, and supported 
grants the Ford and Rockefeller 
foundations, has one its basic pur- 
poses that raising the standards 
news reporting all over the world. 

But whether anything done this 
area not does not relieve the 
teaching profession our responsibility. 
charged with the task teaching 
the youth who will the “public” 
tomorrow. our job well the ef- 
fectiveness the procedures described 
above will reduced minimum. 
the other hand, continue teach, 
whether explicitly, implicitly 
through the use the single textbook), 
the concept the infallibility the 
printed page, difficult see how 
democracy, which based upon the in- 
telligence and maturity the electorate, 
can function effectively. 


Task 


The question what can educa- 
tion assure that the great force 
public opinion this country will 
channeled toward constructive ends that 
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are consistent with our democratic ideals? 
Our responsibility seems two- 
fold: first, produce individuals who 
can withstand the barrages propa- 
ganda. This means individuals who will 
trained see through the half-truth 
and distortion; individuals who can sift 
and weigh evidence, check sources in- 
formation and thereby make more in- 
telligent decisions; short, individuals 
who can think critically. And second, our 
responsibility produce individuals 
with deep faith the principles 
democracy stated the Constitution, 
the Declaration Independence and 
other great state documents. Such in- 
dividuals would not condemn man 
without fair trial and would deem him 
innocent until proved otherwise. 

granted that these two objec- 
tives are worthy tasks for the education 
profession, the question then becomes 
how can this done the schools? 
clear that there simple answer. 
Obviously, teachers must able think 
critically the youngsters are 
taught. the very least this would re- 
quire conscious effort the part 
the teacher training institutions. might 
also involve program in-service 
training for teachers the But 
assume that teachers are after all highly 
trained and therefore have good deal 
ability this area. Therefore, the 
emphasis should the question 
“What can our individual class- 
rooms produce critical thinkers?” 
Here are few suggestions. 

Some situations the classroom 
readily lend themselves the develop- 
ment critical thinking. One the 
discussion controversial can 
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shown that two sincere and intelligent 
individuals may, given issue with 
the same facts available, come out with 
different conclusions, may possible 
some controversial issues bring 
newspaper editorials which opposing 
stands are taken. The objective here 
show students that after all every word 
that has been written whether text- 
book newspaper has been written 
human being, and all human beings 
have biases. They should realize that 
every human being has basic philos- 
ophy code values that has been 
developed all the influences the 
person’s environment. perfect illus- 
tration this point found the 
5-4 decisions the Supreme Court. All 
the distinguished jurists the Court 
have had similar training law and all 
have the same facts every case avail- 
able them. Despite this, some cases 
five vote one way and four another. The 
only answer lies the background 
these individuals which has shaped their 
philosophy life and out which has 
developed point view which then 
reflected their decisions the Su- 
preme Court. Out this situation the 
student should begin question the 
printed page, check his sources in- 
formation, and should begin eval- 
uate his own personality check his 
own background and his own bias. 
Another technique that having 
students read carefully and draw out the 
implications article which quotes 
have been used out context, then get 
the original article, put the quotes 
their proper context, and decide upon the 
fairness the use the quotes. 
often quite revelation youngsters 
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who have been taught believe the 
printed word find that some author 
has misrepresented another person’s 
ideas order get across his own point 
view. 

Other situations occur from time 
time which offer excellent opportunities 
for developing critical thinking. ex- 
ample occurred Indianapolis ele- 
mentary classroom which the students 
were studying about Alaska. From the 
text the teacher described the way the 
Eskimos lived. The lesson was proceed- 
ing when one the youngsters men- 
tioned that his father had been Alaska 
for some years and that there were dis- 
crepancies between the material the 
text and the material his father had 
brought home. The result was the boy’s 
parent brought his films and slides, 
and was seen that the material the 
text had not been accurate. From this 
incident the youngsters learned that text- 
books were not infallible and that was 
often necessary check many sources 
information get the truth. 

The same problem occurs many 
areas scholarship. One person records 
his material copied later scholars 
who turn are used 
the original statement was incorrect the 
error has been compounded. Among his- 
torians this known tracing the pedi- 
gree and has been effectively 
developing critical searching attitudes 
prospective young historians. 

One the dangers inherent de- 
veloping critical thinking that, learn- 
ing that the printed word may 
error, the student may refuse believe 
anything. This view held many 
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adults and expressed the saying 
that “you can’t believe anything you 
read.” Certainly not want pro- 
duce generation skeptics. Instead 
want have students who believe that 
the truth can found they know how 
get it. 

Last, but not least, pursuing our 
goal will have insist upon higher 
standards scholarship both teachers 
and students. There nothing 
modern educational theory that can 
used justify the lazy approach 
learning that characteristic many 
our schools. The idea seems 
make life pleasant and avoid extend- 
ing students intellectually for fear 
frustrating them. The result has been 
that many students come out our 
schools without ever having had think 
profoundly. They pick and use terms 
loosely (especially the social sciences) 
and general know little about great 
many things without knowing anything 
well. This not say that should 
fail ninety per cent our students. But 
say that should require more 
exactness. would better off deal 
with fewer concepts that are really 
understood than handle great mass 
material which the student vaguely 
recognizes but does not understand. 
the sloppy thinker who fair game 
for the propaganda and the character 
assassin. this type thinker who 
produces the sweeping generalizations 
without any basis fact. are not 
serving the best interest the individual 
society not urging our students 
higher levels competence. 

far our second objective con- 
cerned, that developing deep faith 
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democracy, there are easy answers 
either. know that youngsters not 
develop this faith simply being told 
about it. Somehow they must, through 
their own experience, come accept 
voluntarily. the schools can lead 
them examine the basic values the 
democratic way life. But they should 
also allowed the freedom and given 
the opportunity examine other ways 
life (including the Communist) and 
then make their own decisions. Certainly 
are not and cannot neutral the 
choice life alternatives. want 
them become little democrats and not 
little Communists Fascists. the 
other hand, have certain commit- 
ments democracy and standards 
scholarship encourage the students 
inquire freely and examine all areas 
knowledge. for one, have doubt 
that when this examination done 
thoroughly and objectively, the demo- 
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cratic way life will chosen. 

This, then, our task education. 
must realize that, our modern 
world, public opinion reality that 
cannot wished away. Therefore 
teachers must learn understand, and 
lead our students understand, this 
great force channel toward con- 
structive ends. Certainly the educational 
profession not willing give de- 
mocracy. Yet are the saints John 
Dewey’s famous statement who were 
“engaged retrospection while burly 
sinners rule the world.” Let turn 
the task producing individuals who 
can think critically and who have 
understanding and faith de- 
mocracy. this way can contribute 
toward the realization the ideals 
which Jefferson believed. Moreover, this 
imperative the great power 
this nation used with wisdom and 
justice the critical years ahead. 


Let our schools teach the nobility labor and the beauty human 
service. Education for all the people America’s noblest contribu- 
tion civilization. man can leave richer legacy the world 
than well-educated family. The world upheld the veracity 
good men; they make the earth wholesome. Ignorance the 
curse God; knowledge, the wing wherewith fly Heaven. 
The teacher, whether mother, priest, schoolmaster, the real 
maker history. Democratic government can predicated only 
universal education. Learn some useful art that you may 
independent the caprice fortune. not ignorance but 
enlightenment that contentment will the 
Pennsylvania State Education Building, Harrisburg. (The above 
printed from the N.E.A. News, December 
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Whistler’s Mother 


JEFFERSON 


The gown her habitual black, the cap 


Immaculately white and trimmed with lace. 


She sits ease, hands folded her lap, 
inner peace reflected her face. 

She had known loss sons and widow’s grief, 

But she had not rebelled, bitterness 

Had breached the citadel her belief 
That God loving, just, and quick bless. 
She has double immortality: 

Eternal life victorious faith had won 

And earthly fame that keeps her memory 

Alive portrait painted her son. 

has revealed her cloudless Sabbath calm, 


The peace which sings David’s Shepherd Psalm. 
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The Aboriginals the Indian Central 
Provinces and Education 


TAUNTON Woop 


REACH any the remoter forest 
tribes the Indian Adivasi, 
Aboriginals the Central Provinces 
small undertaking. The roads are 
times mere tracks through the jungle, 
and the vehicles are liable break down. 
One evening last February six went 
from Forest Rest House nearly 
miles jeep, and two hours 
managed reach Orchha, settlement 
Maria Gonds upland plateau. 
Our road was sandy switchback, with 
many sudden loops and bends, and 
several fragile-looking bamboo bridges 
over small deep river beds now dry. The 
crescent moon lay her back above the 
tree tops with the old moon her arms, 
and Orion the Hunter glittered brightly 
above the shadowy hills surrounding 
our Suddenly the jeep made 
sharp turn and plunged down steeply 
the centre some open-fronted grass 
huts with log fires burning among them, 
long thin sticks protruding from the 
flames star. The tall old headman 
nearly toothless, was little tipsy and 
very voluble. Two wooden bedsteads 
made with clumsy mortise and tenon 
joint and woven grass mattress, were 
brought out for sit on, and hubbub 
excitement arose, but far softer than 
the bold clatter the bazaar. were 
offered sweet sago juice drink, and 


group young women clustered 
safe distance observe us. They wore 
only tight loin cloth, some beads round 
the neck and dirty piece sari over 
the left shoulder. They were waiting 
eagerly see the film tiger and 
lion which the motor van was bring 
our rear. Furtively tried sketch 
some the figures the firelight, but 
was observed, model immedi- 
ately moved, and could never provoke 
smile. The van arrived earlier than 
had dared hope, and the tribesmen 
crowded eargerly round. After the film, 
they danced for us, response the 
demand the tax officer. Now the 
young bachelors used the whole ward- 
robe available, rough black tunics and 
long white skirts with coloured borders. 
They carried sticks umbrellas their 
shoulders with gay rags mirrors dan- 
gling from them, Six young women 
loin cloths and turbans, their arms linked 
danced slowly behind the men. was 
strange see the latter more amply 
clothed than the girls. This dance was 
without drums, but they imitated bird 
singing. 

How are these hardy people able 
live? They have learnt how content 
with minimum. The aboriginal lazy, 
and will not work for more than that 
minimum. cannot call him stupid. 
high educational authority the Central 
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Provinces told that the tribesman’s 
high, and his slow response due 
his having his own tribal language 
which probably imperfectly known 
his teacher. Many devout ascetic who 
seeks salvation under some strict doctrine 
must train himself for years attain that 
independence comfort which the 
aboriginal’s birthright. 

Before considering his education 
must know something more his char- 
acter and way life. averse the 
company other tribes, and practi- 
cally nomad. does not plough. With 
his little pick-axe neatly hollowed fit 
over his left shoulder, cuts and burns 
down trees patch barren upland, 
scratches the ashes into the ground 
rough fertiliser, and broadcasts rice 
other grain, which has obtained 
bartering bamboo baskets, the much 
desired mirabolam other forest treas- 
ures, felling trees. How often 
have seen one them with his pick- 
axe poised for whole minute high 
the air reflected, watched us, 
whilst longed say, “Do get with 
it!” After sowing the seed, may wait 
for the crop, may not. When 
two, will move fresh patch 
forest, shooting game with his bow and 
arrow, setting snares for deer, rats, 
pigeons, and snakes. the State 
Bombay some Adivasi boys actually 
caught some tiger cubs. Ceylon the 
favourite dish the aboriginals 
monkey flesh. Failing meat diet, the 
Adivasi keeps himself alive roots and 
tubers which has found just 
nourishing for his purpose. 

But now many districts the game 
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has been reduced dangerous mini- 
mum uncontrolled shooting, and the 
Forestry officials are trying enforce 
the protection forest areas, while the 
Tribal Welfare Department are doing 
their best induce these semi nomad 
people fix their habitation. When 
think these aboriginals today, the 
man see Korwa, short stature, 
dark-skinned with black unparted hair, 
knitted overhanging brows and good 
skull, standing like Apollo with right 
foot back and his right fingers the 
bamboo bow-string near his eye, aiming 
the heavy steel-headed arrow target. 
The renowned Greek statue the 
Delphic Charioteer has not finer dig- 
nity controlled beauty form than 
this living man, and heart leapt 
see him. was one ten families who 
had been given land last spring one 
the jungle plateaus the Central Prov- 
inces. The site had been duly hallowed 
their Baiga priest, and they had 
built few very rough huts crooked 
unplaned tree trunks and grass 
the ten families who received land, six 
went off into the protected Forest land 
when they found their food giving out. 
The remaining four families will only 
stay they are encouraged gift 
food and grain sow July, means 
obtain it. far could under- 
stand, they cannot possibly cultivate 
adequate crop the poor lands which 
are still available, and which they pre- 
fer, unless they obtain metal ploughs 
and expert advice and gifts chemical 
manures and grain. Even then they 
must have alternative source in- 
come, felling timber, roadmaking, 
bartering some forest produce gain 
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food for the “off season” winter. 

Their independence has been re- 
marked. Their spirit has been somewhat 
broken the demands the powerful 
Tax Forestry official arriving 
his jeep. may good friend 
them, but there prosecuting power 
behind him. Their honesty remains, and 
attested all over the Central Prov- 
inces, and also Ceylon. They not 
steal lie, and man who has com- 
mitted murder refuses plead “Not 
Guilty,” distinguished advocate 
Nagpur assured me. Their passions are 
quick, and the story Cain and Abel 
could easily re-enacted. in- 
stance honesty, the Veddahs 
Ceylon are skillful obtaining the 
large honeycombs which Singhalese bees 
make high the treetops. Veddah 
who has discovered one these will 
make three notches the tree, and 
neighbour will take the honey, but will 
respect the law, “Finding’s keeping.” 
The women have purdah, and both 
sexes care for the children and their 
crude shifting cultivation together. 
the case the Warli Tribe Bombay 
State, woman performs the marriage 
ceremony, though the male priest 
who regarded clairvoyant, and con- 
sulted about crops progeny. Fathers 
and grandfathers are often seen carry- 
ing children, caste Hindu 
would do. 

One other feature their behaviour 
deserves special mention, the small but 
pregnant evidence their close herd 
instinct. The young women who 
watched the cinema film knelt one be- 
hind the other close formation, each 
having her hand the shoulder the 
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girl front. Another time, when 
group Baigas were waiting see the 
same film, they suddenly rose one 
man, and loped off like herd deer. 
was shower which caused this; but 
sophisticated men would never have 
reacted with such instant unanimity 
such stimulus. 


Education has been attempted the 
primary level with moderate success, 
but largely with untrained teachers, 
very large extent the pupils have later 
lapsed into illiteracy. Obviously the first 
necessity induce the adult aborigi- 
nal accept fixed cultivation, and 
learn new earning skill eke out his 
crop. The problem described “Higher 
Education Relation Rural India,” 
Dr. Arthur Morgan the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and India’s 
University Commission, present here 
with added difficulties. 

“What prevents the rural Indian 
mind from constantly inquiring and ex- 
ploring for better ways living? 
true that the rural Indian mind 
naturally keen and vigorous any 
other? what way can old sets mind 
broken and attitude keen 
enquiry awakened? The psy- 
chologists have the rare opportunity 
critically exploring the process the 
rural Indian mind, and learning how 
vast scale arouse and awaken 
those minds without co-ercing domi- 
nating them. rule, psychologists 
who are from the villages and who 
know and respect the village mind, can 
this job best,” writes Dr. Morgan, 
with regard the plainsmen. 
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This adjustment present day so- 
ciety vital part that education for 
living which pre-occupied Gandhi and 
his successor his Ashram, Shri Aryan- 
ayakam. their honesty, their self- 
sufficiency and hardihood, the aborigi- 
nals are well ahead the plainsmen. 
But now the latter need the timber and 
produce the jungle, and the other 
hand, the aboriginals many parts are 
losing their good physique and their 
longevity, and need assistance. 

more developed society, there 
first the possible influence the 
neighbour group, tribe who practice 
fixed cultivation successfully. The effect, 
however, slow, because the aboriginals 
despise their neighbors and not long 
remain near them. The next obvious in- 
fluence that the trusted leader. 
While modern society need wiser 
education for the selection our lead- 
ers, respect the aboriginals need 
skilled and sympathetic approach 
the existent leaders enlist their 
help re-integrating the tribesmen into 
changed society. anecdote will 
bring this statement into the realm 
fact. 

the Central Provinces, there 
compact isolated jungle plateau some 
2,000 square miles. One the Gond 
tribesmen this area had his son killed 
tiger last year. travelled eighty 
miles the heavy rains enlist the 
help the chief official, skilled hunter 
whom they love and who has shared 
their dancing and their cock fights. This 
man, Oxford graduate, set off with 
his rifles, and motorcycle packed into 
jeep. had ford two rivers and 
then was obliged park the jeep. Four 
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Gond tribesmen carried his motorcycle 
across the last flooded river. For six days 
hunted unsuccessfully for the tiger. 
Then consulted the Sirha priest 
the tribe. The man induced kind 
self-hyponosis and impersonated the 
goddess the tribe. She complained 
that her wooden temples were out 
repair, the group promised that wood 
should provided and the four temples 
put duly order. “Very well then, 
you can kill dogs,” was the response. 
The tigers are the dogs the goddess. 
the following day the officer shot 
two tigers, the great delight his 
tribesmen. 

Without attempting explain the 
clairvoyance the Sirha, which there 
much evidence, can easily see what 
devoted respect and faith will repose 
both the officer and the prophet, each 
representing some facet the “trusted 
leader.” 


Passing the question education 
its narrower meaning, find that 
beginning has been made. There the 
case missionary settlement eighty 
years’ standing. Here the Gonds are 
longer nomad, and the children the 
group under Christian influence have 
good primary and secondary education, 
beginning with freely adapted Montes- 
sori system. The old traditions the 
tribe have vanished here. 
mistress was Indian Christian, Miss 
Ram, person radiance who made 
deep impression me. But course 
for the majority India must provide her 
own schools, The Basic Education pro- 
gram with its emphasis central craft 
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agriculture, carpentry cloth making, 
has affected the curriculum wherever 
trained teachers could found willing 
live these remote and uncivilised 
areas. But this very rare. the end 
1952, hundred and fifty primary 
schools had been opened the tribal 
areas Central Provinces, fifteen mid- 
dle schools and fifteen hostels. this 
present year they aim opening thirty 
more primary schools, and fifteen mid- 
dle schools. Under the Five Year Plan 
300,000 rupees have been allotted for 
the establishment Normal School 
Training and Research Institute the 
Central Provinces, the details still 
worked out. This training school 
appears the most pressing need 
the field under The un- 
trained teacher quite unable ad- 
minister the basic system modern 
reading and number techniques, in- 
deed any system specially adapted 
the tribesmen. the State Bombay, 
more progress has been made. number 
vided some first-class teachers and wel- 
fare workers, whose devotion and in- 
tegrated were immediately 
apparent. Many came from the institu- 
tions Bordi, supervised Mr. 
Bhise, outstanding personality this 
field. has plan for the tribal 
children which their curriculum in- 
cludes only four hours sedentary work, 
all the rest the school activity being 
conducted out doors. Here indeed 
education the practice living. Ob- 
viously agriculture must take promi- 
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nent place the working out this 
plan. 

Space does not allow comment 
the interaction the cottage indus- 
tries, workshop, health service and 
co-operative societies which the author- 
ities mean provide with the newer 
educational centres. One point only can 
indicated. have mentioned the 
fine characteristics the aboriginals. 
the reverse side the coin his un- 
doubted laziness, Without attracting the 
tribesmen superfluous standards 
comfort, the Indians want somehow 
stimulate him greater zest and curios- 
ity. feel that the creative rather than 
the imitative side craft, wood carving, 
modelling colour design weaving 
pottery might offer the right stimu- 
lus, once his needs nourishment have 
been satisfied. These things have van- 
ished under their extreme poverty. 
watch good craftsman would certainly 
excite their curiosity. 

recall morning the middle 
tour, standing the edge the 
Bastar plateau with the splendid rosy- 
flowered Semal trees nearby, purple 
Sunbirds darting through its flowers. 
Below lay the great plain, blue hill 
folding behind blue hill the distance. 
was platform beloved the “dogs 
the goddess.” How wise the tribes- 
men are love this country, and what 
fine honest inventive race people they 
are! bring them unspoilt into the 
rural society India task worthy 
the keenest wits and imagination 
man his best. 
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Family Name 


Frances 


First the acceptance 
with robe and ritual and holy word 
flesh out flesh newly stirred; 
the voices promising; the name conferred 
and the young child crying. 


Then the slow steps, the long trying, 
with the name like pushing hand; 
with the tender feet and the soft bones denying 
their babyhood; the momentary stand, 
the bruised body lying 
ashamed and prone; 
the name like strong voice urging. 


The wanting alone: 
the stubborn uncertain self emerging 
against the patronymic surging 
like tide thigh and knee, 
like swallowing sea. 


——Like drum whose beat 
dominant pattern for reluctant feet, 
marching rhythm for the men who have died 
with the name for their music, 
with the name for their pride, 
with the name setting stride. 


Like drum beating charge stony street; 
Like throbbing stitch hurrying side. 


last the summation: 
the small accruals measured 
the time shallow, well-earned breath, 
slight gains treasured, 
and the name like candle warm old hands 
for hour before death. 
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Saga for Miss Myrtle 


Byron 


carrying her six 
shooters, today,” the youngsters 
used whisper. you could have seen 
the Latin teacher patrolling the cor- 
ridors, you would have been impressed 
the aptness the remark. Miss 
Faucett employed swivel-hipped mo- 
tion which made you think Billy the 
Kid. Her cold blue eyes warned you 
that she was remorseless; her restless 
hands advised you that she was exceed- 
ingly quick the draw. 

“Keep out that locker,” she would 
bark sleepy lad. The tardy one 
always winced before disappearing into 
the pupil stream. 

Miss Myrtle did not practice the 
pedaguese well modulated voice 
which are the chief concerns modern 
school marms. Her commands were 
most often issued uncompromising 
manner she expected obeyed. 
Even she were times noisy, the 
children were quiet. They respected her 
they would have—Billy the Kid. 

Miss Faucett had survived long 
line principals and curriculums. She 
reviewed the passing throng with ill- 
concealed contempt. 

“Give them time and they will tire 
it,” she would say. Her current struggle 
was lonely one, rear guard action 
opposing the explosive core curriculum. 

“Good teachers have always taught 
that way,” she would shout the as- 
sembled faculty, “and don’t expect 
ask the kids what they would like 


study next. resign first!” 

The principal would change the sub- 
ject for was also afraid Miss 
Myrtle’s six shooters, 

She would continue. “How they 
know what they are interested until 
they have tried it? You have pitch 
and some hard work before you 
know you are really interested. The 
kids say they are not interested just 
get out work.” 

Miss Myrtle was more right than 
wrong but her judgments could not have 
been accepted without seriously chal- 
lenging the unplanned hegemony. She 
was product one our last frontiers, 
era that has included everything 
from the suave approach the medicine 
man the passive resistance Gandhi 
tutored Thoreau. 

the age seventeen, Miss Myrtle 
had been graduated from the Little 
Neck High School. She was the valedic- 
torian and the motto the class 
1893, LAUNCHED BUT NOT 
ANCHORED, meant more her than 
series giant Dressed ap- 
propriately the class colors, green and 
gold, she assured her four classmates 
and their parents that this was just the 
beginning. They stood the threshold 
and the world was their oyster—or 
words that effect. 

The following week, Miss Faucett 
passed the country teachers’ examina- 
tions and September’s bells called 
her the one-room school Cedar 
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Grove, District W—112. Miss Myrtle 
possessed plump vivacity which in- 
creased with the regular rise and fall 
the semesters. The passing years added 
her stature teacher for she 
haunted the summer sessions the 
Maryville Normal School. When the 
state legislature changed that feeble in- 
stitution into college, overnight, she 
continued worship the Goddess the 
Inscribed Parchment. 

Miss Myrtle did not linger long 
the Cedar Grove School. She became 
principal the Piney Neck two-room 
school, W—85. Three years later, she 
was transferred the graded school 
Millville, where, because her reputa- 
tion strict disciplinarian, she was 
assigned the little dears the 
seventh grade.Their emergence into 
strange adolescent world was being ob- 
served and reported the great uni- 
versity the north. 

Millville was also growing girth. 
One fall flexed aging muscles and 
added two high school grades the 
crowded elementary school. This neces- 
sitated addition the building and 
before the mortar had hardened, Miss 
Myrtle found herself enthroned 
shiny new room, teaching that survivor 
scholasticism, Latin. The first time 
Miss Myrtle encountered the gerundive 
and puzzled over the relative merits 
the penult and the ante-penult, she knew 
that her quest had ended. Here was the 
subject for her—it was either right 
wrong—usually the latter, and she de- 
rived inner satisfaction from driving 
the didactic, hic, haec, hoc, into the 
indifferent craniums Millville’s 
younger aspirants. Her methods were 


simple and terrible. You gave the cor- 
rect answer you wrote out, begin- 
ning with ten times and increasing in- 
versely with the square the pupils’ 
cramped fingers and minds. Usually 
these rites were performed under Miss 
Myrtle’s watchful eyes during her after 
school seances. One thing was certain 
—the pupils who survived were ad- 
terrible moments. Struggling with Miss 
Myrtle and the Gallic Wars yielded 
perspective; future hardships 
terrors would unbearable. 

Miss Faucett encouraged those with 
artistic bent. One day she was re- 
warded with blackboard that pictured 
Caesar’s crossing the Rubicon. Strid- 
ing the vanguard, the leader bore more 
than passing resemblance Miss 
Myrtle. 

There came June when Miss 
Myrtle was handed roll paper 
secured with rubber band, her bache- 
lor’s degree from the Maryville State 
Teachers’ College. The following fall, 
there was vacancy the Latin Depart- 
ment the Middletown High School, 
the state capital. the age forty-five, 
Miss Myrtle had reached the summit 
with apartment only short 
walk from the big school. 

She found that the suave superin- 
tendent, beneath his tweeds and efficient 
look, was possessed the same obsession 
for quiet and busy children that gov- 
erned her former chief Millville, 
W—12. sixty-five, Dr. Richard Jacobs 
desired only peace and orderliness. Miss 
Faucett had motherly air when she 
sought advice from the big man. 

The passing years added Miss 
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Faucett’s reputation teacher. For 
more than fifty semesters she had ob- 
tained her way with the children and 
fellow teachers. Only one occasion 
did she clash with superior will and 
that meeting was composed the stuff 
from which sagas are made. 

Miss Myrtle was outwitted per- 
son who was her opposite every 
respect. Professor Wilbur Blodgett was 
shy little man who had been teaching 
the Constitution the United States 
since the days its formulation one 
believed the often repeated joke the 
school newspaper. Mr. Blodgett seldom 
left the refuge his classroom. When 
business made necessary for him 
travel through the dark passages the 
school, moved cautiously. Only 
the history room, surrounded his 
books, the 
and the chalk dust scent did feel 
secure. one would have guessed that 
brisk fall day, quarter cen- 
tury ago, Mr. Blodgett had picked 
pigskin out the air and scampered 
eighty yards the proper direction 
least all, Miss Faucett. far she 
was concerned, Mr. Blodgett was poor 
teacher; she wondered why the school 
board had tolerated him all these years. 

Miss Myrtle took advantage Mr. 
Blodgett whenever she 
pleased her see the little man wince 
and capitulate. Currently she was keep- 
ing after school two 
teacher’s star debaters for who had 
fondled pigskins now coached Middle- 
town’s forensic hopefuls. 

Mr. Blodgett tiptoed the Latin 
room and knocked quietly. “Could 
have Dorothy Davis and Billy Leach, 
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Mrs. Faucett? have debate with 
Newark Friday.” 

“Mr. Blodgett, name MISS 
Faucett.” His error insulted her linger- 
ing maidenhood. 

“Excuse me, Miss Faucett, may 
have debaters?” 

“You certaintly cannot, least not 
until they have found the gerundive.” 

“But the debate, the day after 
tomorrow.” 

“My Latin important part 
the curriculum, debating extracurricu- 
lar, we’ve gone over that dozen times 
faculty meetings.” 

“But Friday the day after tomor- 
row.” 

“That’s your problem, Mr. Blod- 
gett.” Miss Faucett closed the door 
the little man’s face. 

Mr. Blodgett hurried his room; 
was exceedingly angry. those rare 
occasions when the history teacher’s 
adrenals got the upper hand even the 
superintendent approached him 
carefully. This time the little chap’s 
rage worked mysterious way. 

The incident occurred while Middle- 
town’s intellectuals were still smarting 
from the 3-0 defeat suffered the 
hands Newark’s debaters. hap- 
pened Miss Latin Four 
class. 

Billy Leach innocently asked Miss 
Myrtle she had ever heard the 
Latin verb, “dogeo.” Since she had not, 
the Latin teacher denied that there was 
such 

“Where did you get your informa- 
tion?” She asked. 

“Mr. Blodgett told me,” Billy volun- 
teered. 
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“Mr. Blodgett!” snorted Miss Myr- 
tle history teacher could know 
anything about Latin. “If there 
such verb, what are its principal 
parts?” 

“Dogeo, ere, pupsi, bitum,” Billy 
said, clearly enunciating each word 
well modulated voice. 

The Latin class did unheard 
thing. They laughed and they howled, 
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and they laughed again. Their teacher 
pounded her desk, vain she 
shouted for order. The story and 
laughter spread through the school and 
the town. 

Months later, seemed Miss 
Myrtle that whenever she met one 
her pupils the streets Middletown, 
softly whispered “bitum” followed 
the more formal greeting. 


CHILDREN’S BILL RESPONSIBILITIES 
God, Country, Parents and Myself 


Grow character and ability grow size. 
honest with myself and others what say and do. 


Learn and practice religion. 


Honor parents, elders and teachers. 
Develop high moral principles and the courage live them. 
Strive for health body, mind and spirit. 


Respect the rights others. 


Set good example that others may enjoy and profit company. 


Give honest effort work. 


Regard education preparation for the future. 
Obey our laws that may live more happily together. 


Preserve and strengthen our American way life and government.— 
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Alternative Classroom Lecturing 


Epwarp 


ECTURING venerable institution 
and has behind exceedingly 
long past. was the standard method 
instruction medieval universities, 
and remains American colleges 
and universities today. Under some cir- 
cumstances, such those which obtain 
many our larger universities, con- 
stitutes the only practical method in- 
struction. other words, from the 
moment one has more than 
students one’s course, what else can 
one but lecture? Under other circum- 
stances, that is, depending upon the 
nature the subject matter, still 
the best method presentation, regard- 
less the number students. 

This much granted, the fact remains 
that there are alternative methods 
instruction and, under certain circum- 
stances, the use one more them 
not only possible but imperatively 
called for anywhere near maximum 
achieved. Before turning consider 
one these alternative methods, 
should like very briefly examine the 
conditions which, 800 years ago, 
gave rise lecturing and describe, 
also quite briefly, how medieval lectur- 
ing was conducted. 


much material available regard- 
ing university instruction that 
easy enough reconstruct teaching 


techniques. Apart from disputations re- 
quired candidates for the Master’s 
degree, instruction was pretty exclu- 
sively limited lectures. Nathan 
Schachner his book The Medieval 
has given vivid account 
typical classroom scene me- 
dieval university o’clock cold 
winter’s morning. describes the 
smoky candles, the windows rimed 
with frost, the bitter cold due lack 
stove fireplace, the students squatting 
the floor, legs crossed beneath them, 
laboriously taking notes, while the 
Master, who alone seated, lectures, 
usually extempore, for period lasting 
from hours. know something, 
too, about his method lecturing, for 
university statutes prescribed his rate 
delivery. Thus, prevent students from 
taking down his lecture verbatim, was 
enjoined not lecture slowly and de- 
liberately. the contrary, was 
talk rapidly students were squat- 
ting front him, trying take down 
the golden words that tumbled helter- 
skelter from his lips. 

The reason for this more less ex- 
clusive reliance the lecture system 
medieval universities not far seek. 
Books were not only comparatively rare 
but prohibitively expensive that they 
were beyond the reach the average 
student. follows that lectures were 


*George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London, 
1938, pp. 317 ff. 
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the only practical means instruction. 
Furthermore, since the faculty lived 
largely upon the fees paid their stu- 
dents, readily understandable why 
they lectured sufficiently fast pace 
prevent students from taking down their 
lectures verbatim. Once this occurred, 
farewell student fees, for literal tran- 
scriptions would copied and made 
available for consideration other 
students. 

Those who today regard lecturing 
necessarily the best method instruc- 
tion are, think, apt because 
they are swayed tradition whose 
historical origins they ignore. 
have seen, lecturing originated out 
very definite technological 
which books were 
existent. medieval educator un- 
aware Plato’s Socratic dialogues 
therefore constituted the only available 
method instruction. From this stand- 
point, then, the lecture system which 
continues extensively practiced 
American colleges and universities 
constitutes carry-over from historical 
and technological context that longer 
exists, and indeed has not existed for the 
past 300 years so. Strange, not, 
that the twentieth century still 
continue rely teaching technique 
originally necessitated backward 
medieval technology, when all the time, 
thanks the invention paper and 
printing, are longer handicapped 
the absence textbooks the hands 
our students? 

would foolish deny that 
lecturing has its rightful place our 
colleges and universities. large classes 
the only possible method present- 


ing subject matter classes, 
large and small, sometimes, though 
less frequently than generally supposed, 
the best method doing so. For in- 
organize material the textbook. 
together scattered material not the 
textbook and not readily accessible the 
entire class. And completely valid 
used interpret, comment upon, 
and elucidate material the textbook, 
always provided that for one reason 
another better method feasible. 

the other hand, lecturing com- 
pletely invalid merely repeats what 
already the textbook. com- 
pletely invalid provides information 
that the student can readily get for him- 
self outside his textbook assigned col- 
lateral reading. Finally, completely 
invalid any other method can the 
job more effectively. 

For our present purposes can 
safely ignore the situation where the 
size the class precludes the use any 
other method. Instead, shall consider 
the situation where lecturing not the 
best most valid method, where the 
class small enough (35 students 
will do, though better) permit 
the use alternative method, but 
where the instructor either through 
sheer force habit, because lacks 
pliability, imagination, and experience, 
continues rely exclusively lectur- 
ing. 

Since what follows intended 
specific, shall forced rely largely 
illustrative material. happens that 
English literature field study; 
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further happens that good 
fortune give upper division courses 
Chaucer, Milton, and literature 
the earlier seventeenth century. For pur- 
poses illustration shall draw upon 
the last these three. Before doing so, 
should like point out that not 
stacking the cards; that Chaucer 
Milton would serve purpose equally 
well, would, for that matter, any 
other period any other figure 
English literature. must further in- 
dicate that the points which hope 
make could equally well made 
using entirely different illustrative ma- 
terial. would not have English 
literature; might just well the 
literature any other country. More- 
over, and this equally important, 
would not have literature all. 
Material from the social sciences would 
serve well. not sure about the 
physical life sciences; there, suspect, 
the instructional problem, least the 
undergraduate level, entirely differ- 
ent. any rate, what wish em- 
phasize that primarily concerned 
with teaching methods and that the con- 
clusions which hope establish 
reference necessarily limited body 
illustrative material are intended 
apply teaching methods far wider 
areas, namely, the social sciences and 
other branches the humanities. 

Let take, then, upper division 
class about students who the 
mere fact enrolling the course have 
presumably evinced some degree 
interest exploring English literature 
the earlier Seventeenth century. 
reasonable assume that the instruc- 
tor has set himself certain specific tasks 
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which intends accomplish during 
the course. will want, perhaps, 
the literature the period, 
that is, describe the political, religious, 
and philosophical background responsi- 
ble for the kind literature that was 
written during the earlier seventeenth 
century. may then want draw at- 
tention the distinguishing characteris- 
tics that literature and show how they 
reflect and are related the general 
environmental factors which 
described his class. 

Eventually, will confronted 
with the problem coming grips with 
the individual authors. will assume 
that dealing with each them 
intends, first, relate them the 
period which they wrote, and show 
how over-all way the work each 
bears the stamp the earlier seven- 
teenth century from the standpoint both 
form and content; second, demon- 
strate the common characteristics shared 
John Donne and his followers and 
Ben Jonson and his followers, and 
the process point out the similari- 
ties and differences between the two 
groups; third, explore and convey 
his students the unique literary individu- 
ality each author; and, finally, 
create understanding of, and feel- 
ing familiarity with, this unique liter- 
ature, well generate discrimi- 
nating appreciation it. 

would serve useful purpose 
describe detail the instructor’s activi- 
ties during the course the semester 
gradually accomplishes what has 
set out accomplish. fairness the 
lecture method and him will as- 
sume that effective lecturer; 
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that his introductory lectures etch the 
seventeenth- century background lucidly 
and comprehensively, and that his 
succeeding lectures competent 
enough make his points about the 
various authors. Finally, will assume 
that when the course finished has 
said the main things that needed 
said and, within the limitations the 
lecture method, has done thoroughly 
competent job presenting his seven- 
teenth-century authors his students. 

What has actually occurred? 
have seen, the instructor has said what 
wanted say; will have demon- 
strated that has read the material 
about which has been lecturing and 
that understands it, least within 
his own limitations. But what will the 
students have gained from all this? Un- 
doubtedly they have been given care- 
fully prepared syllabus listing the dates 
when specific works specific authors 
safe assumption that the merest handful 
students will have read the assigned 
material the prescribed date. they 
have, experience tells one that this 
handful will have understood practically 
nothing what they have read and will 
enter the class either confused, bored, 
repelled the subject matter. for 
the remainder the class, which con- 
stitutes, course, overwhelming 
majority, they will spend the hour 
being told the instructor what 
think about material that they haven’t 

Now not believe that this 
very satisfactory state affairs. the 
first place, the educational process, 
have described above, one-way 
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process—and shouldn’t be, that is, 
there any possible way avoiding it. 
the second place, entirely pas- 
sive process—and again shouldn’t 
there any possible way avoiding 
it. effect, what has taken place 
something like this. That has been said 
the instructor which should have 
been said. That has been done the 
students which should have been done: 
they have dutifully listened the 
words spoken the instructor and they 
have dutifully inscribed their note- 
books the main points which has 
made. know this large assumption, 
but trying describe the lecture 
system its theoretical best. Presum- 
ably some future time, which all 
probability somewhere between the 
hours immediately preceding the 
mid-term final examination, they will 
read their notes well the assign- 
ments their textbook, and may even 
attempt connect the two. their ex- 
aminations, the more diligent and in- 
telligent students will demonstrate that 
they have listened what the instruc- 
tor has said and have gained some com- 
prehension the material they have 
been studying. for the others, 
ter ossa cubent! Finally, the end 
the semester, the students will emerge 
with three units credit for, let say, 
worse, testifying their attention 
lack attention spectators game 
which the instructor has been there 
pitching all the time, while they have 
been stolidly sitting the bleachers. 
Now would stupid say that 
such lecture course has accomplished 
nothing. Actually, has accomplished 
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good deal. Any student will emerge 
from knowing more than when 
went in; indeed, many them will 
have acquired some understanding and 
appreciation the literature they have 
been studying. But this scarcely good 
enough. Given the situation that 
indicated, the consistent and exclusive 
use lecturing not the negation 
the educational process least the com- 
wrong with the lecture system under 
these circumstances not much mat- 
ter what has been done what 
could have been done. What could have 
been turned into active, co-operative, 
mutually fructifying experience, what 
could have been exciting, joint ex- 
ploration vital and fascinating 
literature has become, instead, sort 
dreary Cook’s tour literary antiqui- 
ties dutifully conducted well-mean- 
ing man who stated intervals hands 
out little tid-bits information 
perplexed and passive audience and 
hopes that doing his audience will 
fired zeal for his particular an- 
tiquarian specialties. 

summarize: what wrong with 
the lecture method under these circum- 
stances that passive and one-way; 
that precludes the active participation 
the students which itself generates 
interest and enthusiasm; that pre- 
cludes understanding the material 
which results from personal effort under 
the proper guidance; that makes 
allowance for individual reaction in- 
dividual students; that gives the in- 
structor opportunity for gaining fresh 
insights from the reactions his stu- 
dents; finally, that insufferably dull 
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for the class and insufferably dull for 
the instructor, unless born ex- 
hibitionist. short, what wrong 
just simply this: lecturing not the best 
way presenting the material. Given 
smallish class students there 
are other and better methods. While 
emphatically disclaim any ability 
speak with the tongues men and 
angels, shall try indicate how 
the use another method the same il- 
lustrative material can 
more effectively. 


order simplify matters will 
suppose that are dealing not only 
with the same material, but also with 
the same class and the same instructor. 
Although has precisely the same at- 
titude toward his subject matter and 
wishes his students aware pre- 
cisely the same points, the difference 
will that most the time will 
utilize different method presenta- 
tion. 

before, will want the class 
understand the political, religious, and 
philosophical background the litera- 
ture the earlier seventeenth century. 
will also, before, want the class 
aware the distinguishing char- 
acteristics that literature, such its 
introspection, morbidity, cynicism, and 
intensity, mention only few, and 
recognize how they reflect the pressures 
exerted the seventeenth-century en- 
vironment. 

Given these aims, lecturing com- 
pletely valid that represents the 
most economical and effective way 
conveying this information and present- 
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ing these insights the class. The ma- 
terial which the instructor has him- 
self drawn all probability scattered 
through various articles and books not 
readily accessible the class; moreover, 
would have right expect that 
the students could effective job 
selection and synthesis and, even 
they could, the assignment would 
unjustifiably time-consuming. Again, the 
ability pick out the distinguishing 
characteristics this literature and re- 
late them their historical context pre- 
supposes wide reading many fields. 
the beginning the course only the 
instructor will have done this reading 
and thus able synthesize the re- 
sults. For all these reasons, lecturing 
constitutes the best method instruc- 
tion during, let say, the first three 
four meetings the class. 

However, entirely different methods 
will called for when embarks upon 
the main work the course, namely, 
close study the individual authors. 
Within the limitations this paper, 
obviously impossible describe his 
method approach each author. 
also unnecessary, since his technique will 
remain throughout approximately the 
same. shall, instead, select one figure, 
John Donne, and show how the instruc- 
tor goes about introducing his work 
the class. is, course, understood 
that any other writer would serve 
equally well illustrate the method 
that intend describe. 

Reading the instructor’s mind, shall 
suppose that wishes his class recog- 
nize the characteristics Donne’s 
poetry the readiest means appre- 
hending his unique literary personality. 
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Donne’s imagery, for instance, has 
struck him significant and revealing 
clue the way which the poet’s mind 
functions. will accordingly ask the 
class glance through any poems 
Donne’s that catch their fancy and try 
discover for themselves the char- 
acteristics his imagery. can guaran- 
tee exciting meeting the class when 
the subject comes for discussion next 
day. One more them will have dis- 
covered that his poems abound refer- 
ences hands, eyes, hair, the face, and 
the brain. One student may point, 
way illustration, such poems 
The Good-Morrow, Air and Angels, 
and The Ecstasy; another Valedic- 
tion forbidding Mourning and The Re- 
lique; another The Funeral and 
Elegy XIX. 

This much clearly established, one 
more students will certainly draw 
attention Donne’s fondness for sci- 
entific terms and very vocal men- 
tioning poems which they occur. 
Other students will have discovered 
that legal and medicinal phraseology 
occurs many his poems, and will 
mention specific ones which appear 
such words “lawyers,” “litigious,” 
“plague,” “fever,” “palsy” and 
Someone will most assuredly 
have noted that Donne’s poems abound 
geographical imagery, such the 
names places, usually remote, and 
such words “map,” “globe,” 
“sphere,” and “hemisphere.” The same 
student, another, not several, will 
triumphantly refer the macabre and 
gruesome imagery related some way 
death which figures prominently 
many Donne’s poems and will 
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name specific ones which occur such 
words “grave,” “bones,” “urn,” 
“tomb,” “shroud,” and, 
course, “death.” From here 
easy step discussing the real point 
What does Donne’s characteristic 
imagery reveal about his mind and the 
private world which his imagination 
functions? have found actual 
practice, students will tumble all over 
themselves proclaim their discovery 
what the instructor has from the very 
beginning intended that they should dis- 
cover. 

Perhaps the next characteristic 
Donne’s poetry explored will 
his use the so-called metaphysical 
conceit. After explaining the meaning 
the term, the instructor will for his 
next assignment indicate certain poems 
which metaphysical conceits occur, 
ask the students locate them and then 
think over the following questions: Are 
these metaphysical conceits effective? 
so, why? Finally, what was Donne’s 
purpose using them? 

The instructor may next wish focus 
another outstanding characteristic 
Donne’s poetry: the irregularity his 
meter, and his habit carefully build- 
ing definite, well-marked rhythmic 
pattern only destroy deliberately. 
Instead drawing attention this well 
known practice Donne’s, will ask 
his students read such poems The 
Dream, The Relique, and The Flea, 
and see they notice anything peculiar 
about their meter. may also suggest 
that they read these poems aloud and 
try making metrical sense out them 
terms the rhetorical demands in- 
volved. Finally, may ask them 
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analyze Donne’s purpose writing 
did. 

turning examine the content 
Donne’s poetry opposed the man- 
ner which habitually and char- 
acteristically expresses himself, the in- 
structor may, way assignment, ask 
the class consider the following ques- 
tions: What are the subjects that pri- 
marily interest Donne? What his at- 
titude toward these subjects? What 
the relation between his secular and his 
religious poetry? Are the two com- 
pletely antithetical not? Finally, how 
does achieve unity his poetry, and 
what does that unity consist? The 
study his poetry will, let suppose, 
terminate with discussion which an- 
alyzes his unique personality human 
being and poet and relates his poetry 
the seventeenth-century background. 

Our instructor will continue use 
the same general method examining 
the works the other authors this 
period. The questions will differ, 
course, since the literary individuality 
and works each writer will present 
crux the solution which calls for its 
own pattern significant and revealing 
questions. Since this not course 
English literature the earlier seven- 
teenth century but attempt demon- 
strate the use specific technique 
which, given relatively small class, is, 
convinced, more effective than lec- 
turing, shall forbear further exemplifi- 
cation. 

Here and there, some additional lec- 
turing would naturally called for. 
For instance, the instructor might want 
emphasize certain biographical facts, 
show how much this rich litera- 
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ture represents revolt against Eliza- 
bethanism, how certain authors pre- 
pared the way for Neo-Classicism. Since 
cannot assume that the majority 
the class familiar with English litera- 
ture before 1600 after 1660, lecturing 
obviously the only effective and justifi- 
able method making these points. 
and large, however, the total amount 
time devoted lecturing will rela- 
tively small, probably not more than 
20% the class’s semester meet- 
ings. 

The advantages the method have 
described are, believe, rather obvious. 
begin with, the students are 
longer subjected educational pro- 
cess which forces them passive, 
mere absorbent blotters limited 
recording the instructor’s impressions 
throughout the course they are con- 
tinuously challenged, continuousiy 
ulated participate actively fas- 
cinating game where the only limitation 
that the rules under which played 
are formulated the instructor. 
his ingenuity, his grasp the subject 
matter, and his skill posing questions 
that penetrate its core which deter- 
mine, the final analysis, whether 
not has been good game. This leads 
another point. result this 
method, cross-fertilizing process oc- 
curs between the instructor and his stu- 
dents. The former his provocative, 
illuminating questions may stimulate the 
students gain through their own ef- 
forts certain insights into the subject 
matter, but their answers, well 
their questions, the instructor himself 
bound gain new insights, since 
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well understood that the meaning and 
significance great literature can never 
exhausted. 

What such method really does 
impel active student participation and 
then let the fascination the material 
the rest. longer will the instruc- 
tor find himself lecturing bored, 
indifferent who languidly make 
notes; instead, will con- 
ducting orchestra which will play 
skillfully and with enthusiasm provided 
inspired conductor. 

Since have taught the course using 
each method consistently for least two 
semesters, may modestly claim some 
knowledge what talking about. 
Lecturing used exclusively for semes- 
ter has produced the dreary, unsatisfac- 
tory results which have described; 
their best they consist passive, de- 
vitalized understanding the material 
second-hand. The question and dis- 
cussion method, judiciously interspersed 
with minimum lecturing, has pro- 
duced very different results. The class 
comes alive or, use the phraseology 
one colleagues, gets hotter than 
firecracker. Through game which im- 
pels active participation, active day 
day analysis the material, and which 
operates terms individual challenge 
and response, that assimilative process 
occurs which can only generated 
through the effort and resultant dis- 
covery the student. For 
learning doing, and the ultimate justi- 
fication for the method advocating 
that works, and far higher level 
effectiveness than lecturing alone. 
This abundantly borne out not only 
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the oral response the class, but 
also the high quality their written 
work, such term papers and examina- 
tions. 


should like conclude pointing 
out the more important implications that 
follow from the argument have been 
presenting. have seen, lecturing 
sometimes the best method instruc- 
tion; other times, because large 
classes, remains the only practical 
method instruction. However, there 
are situations where not the best 
method and the class small enough 
permit the use one that more effec- 
tive. have tried describe how such 
method operates. Actually, what 
advocating general technique which, 
conjunction with minimum lec- 
turing, can profitably used for instruc- 
tion the humanities and the social 
sciences when the size the class per- 
This technique consists, first, 
inverting into question every state- 
ment that the instructor, were lec- 
turing, would want make about 
given assignment; second, taking 
scrupulous care when giving each read- 
ing assignment. All such assignments 
should invariably accompanied the 
applicable set questions resulting 
from this process inversion. 
have these questions are designed 
activate the students purposefully and 
force them come grips with their 
assignment. Finally, they will provide 
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the nucleus for future classroom discus- 
sion and thus avoid the well known 
tendency such discussion get out 
hand and wander off into irrelevancies. 
Given small enough class, exclusive 
reliance upon lecturing strikes 
completely indefensible and, fact, 
constitutes the unnecessary survival 
undesirable medieval heritage. 

All this leads some interesting con- 
clusions. Many our larger colleges 
and universities are for budgetary con- 
siderations forced schedule large 
classes and hence rely more less 
exclusively lecturing regardless 
whether not the best and most 
valid method instruction. This situa- 
tion fortunately does not exist our 
smaller colleges where large propor- 
tion the classes are small enough 
permit use the technique which have 
been advocating, some variant there- 
of. convinced that when these 
smaller colleges continue rely exclu- 
sively lecturing they are failing both 
exploit one their most valuable 
potential assets and capitalize their 
unique opportunity promote highly 
individualized learning process which 
students learn think and gain critical 
insights through their own efforts. 
Finally, the smaller colleges who 
practice this type instruction are 
modest many them are. They 
should, instead, proclaim from the very 
housetops the bill goods they have 
sell undergraduates. 
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Center the Universe 


Moore 


With school somewhere ahead anon, 
He’s travelling down the road— 

The lad who lives beyond the hill 
With rocks and poppies sowed. 


His boyish lips are puckered 
With fragments tune, 

But careless the sounds makes, 
His mind the moon. 


His thoughts are like the winds that blow 
Across the cloud-free sky, 

unconfined, spacious, free 
zephyrs passing by. 


may be, now, Betelgeuse, 
the cow-boy west, 

But also must now explore 
That robin’s high-hung nest. 


moves along with tousled hair, 
Heart-free any load. 

The center the universe 

going down the road. 
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Dare They Differ? 


teachers are stifling democ- 
racy! After eighteen transient 
years education America, this 
reaction, Those who think and talk 
and preach and pray and rant and rave 
about democracy, day and day out, 
usually practice less than almost any 
other group American society. Why? 
wish knew. 

Teachers, like most other people, are 
egotistical, but unlike many others, they 
dare not be. can say this not only be- 
cause have observed and studied the 
methods and peculiarities many teach- 
ers variety public and private 
halls learning, but because too, 
sport the label, pedagogue. And 
proud the fact that teacher, 
though not always too proud ex- 
ample one. Why that teachers 
fail heed the call for more and better 
understanding our basic way life? 
believe the answer lies our miscon- 
ception what democracy really is. 

When people speak this abstrac- 
tion, democracy, they often refer the 
harmony and unity and understanding 
which prevails; thus one often gets the 
idea that the democratic way the way 
agreement. the contrary, differ- 
ence opinion the essence democ- 
racy. Our nation has grown and waxed 
strong, not because men thought alike, 
but because they dared differ. This 
difference our strength. Not itself, 
course, but because the resulting eclec- 
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tic conception represents democracy 
its finest, truest form. 

The philosophy the American 
school, you and both know it, 
based almost invariably the concept 
that education, such, revolves about 
the teacher. There should revolv- 
ing about, but rather evolution from 
—and the source not the teacher—the 
teacher and the students. “Two heads 
are better than one.” Why, then, will 
not the thoughts and ideas twenty, 
thirty, forty, even more, 
better than one person’s mightiest ef- 
forts? believe they will, yet this 
seldom what find any classroom. 

Democracy and totalitarianism are 
opposed, yet practice totalitarian 
principles schools today when try 
convince our students that one, and 
only one thing correct, regardless 
the point question. The outstanding 
characteristic such ideology uni- 
formity, and yet strive for that same 
uniformity our classrooms, often using 
dictatorial methods obtain it. True 
democracy not only tolerates different 
and opposing ideas, actually seeks 
them out and brings them the fore- 

American teachers often appear 
more concerned over the development 
and expounding our own ideas than 
are those our students. Whom 
are really concerned about educa- 
tion? profess the development and 
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growth our children, physically, 
mentally, emotionally, socially, spirit- 
ually, and otherwise our educational 
goals. How can any person, child 
otherwise, develop his fullest extent 
limited thought and action 
ill-practicing, though well-mean- 
ing teacher? Admittedly, some do. 
However, many fail realize their own 
potential, simply for lack opportu- 
nity express their thoughts. People 
learn when they present point view 
and are given opportunity defend 
it. Our legal system based this 
principle. For certain, all cannot 
right. However, the rational study 
the intricate angles and facets any 
problem presented challenges any stu- 
dent, good otherwise, stick for 
what thinks right and prove his 
point: or, faced with more valid evi- 
dence the contrary, lose the discussion 
but gain the knowledge. When people 
are given opportunity seek that 
which truth, they soon learn lay 
personal thoughts and convictions aside 
when more acceptable evidence appears. 
This growth. This understanding. 
This education. 

Democracy and the search for truth 
hand hand. believe that educa- 
tional aims should modified with this 
mind. That which the truth what 
seek; our pathways are the schools 
this great land; our reward will 
million times our efforts. 

must learn recognize 
healthy differences opinion, and the 
teacher’s ego dare not stand the way. 
When teachers learn acknowledge 
student contributions which are better 
than theirs, and give credit such, 
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pedagogy will move long, long way. 
Why are always concerned about 
being correct? course only 
natural want correct, but greater 
men than have erred, and then gone 
heights supreme. 

must not overwork the weak 
points, but rather accentuate the strong 
ones. The sooner soft-pedal pointing 
out pupil mistakes and start elaborating 
their positive worths, the sooner our 
entire sociological configuration will re- 
atrange itself along more constructive 
lines. Students reviewing scored test 
are usually concerned only with their 
errors. This the result teacher em- 
phasis. should not concerned 
solely with what pupils missed exami- 
nations, but rather with what they got 
correct. Let’s not worry about the num- 
ber students absent for the day; let’s 
concern ourselves with those who brave 
the elements seek what our enriched 
experiences can produce food for 
thought. 

Education cooperative process 
the extent that every teacher should ask 
himself this question every day: “What 
are going learn today?” must 
concern ourselves not only with the 
“what,” but more with the “we.” 
When teacher stops learning had 
better stop teaching. 

Someone has said that “the ultimate 
goal all education socialization.” 
What the value mathematics 
history medicine art one cannot 
foster and effect common social under- 
standing with his fellow man? People 
learn accept and get along with others 
when they realize that those others, too, 
have something their own offer. 
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teachers must develop such class- 
room atmosphere will foster this tol- 
erant and understanding difference 
opinion. Education gains its goal when 
all contribute and all receive. 

were presented with the choice keep- 
ing but one faculty, that one would 
Without eyes there would 
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would touch; but without 
mind there would life. God grant 
that the propagators the American 
way life not only believe and talk 
about, but more important, live and 
breathe the democratic way. 

Dare they differ? Indeed they do. 
It’s the essence the learning art. 


CHILDREN’S BILL RIGHTS 


For each child regardless race, color creed— 


parents. 


The right the affection and intelligent guidance understanding 


adequately fed, clothed and sheltered. 

The right the benefits religious guidance and training. 

The right school program, which, addition sound academic 
training, offers maximum opportunity for individual development 


and preparation for living. 


The right receive constructive discipline for the proper develop- 
ment good character, conduct and habits. 

The right secure his her community against all influ- 
ences detrimental proper and wholesome development. 

The right the individual selection free and wholesome recrea- 


tion. 


The right live community which adults practice the belief 
that the welfare their children primary importance. 
The right receive good adult example. 


The right job commensurate with his her ability, training 


and experience, and protection against physical moral employ- 
ment hazards which adversely affect wholesome development. 


Il. 


The right health services prevent and treat disease and 


insure the fullest mental, physical, and social 
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Souvenir Gun 
reply Sandburg’s A.E.F.) 


GERTRUDE 


Gone are your dreams lasting peace, dear dreamer! 

And gone, the laying-away wished-to-be-forgotten things! 

The old gun hangs the wall more. 

Nor will rust gather its 

The spider longer seeks its warmest darkest corner 

But sets her silver-barred snare the stilled gears the jacked-up automobile! 
“The trigger and the range-finder They will not rust! 

The seed war, sown when the gun barrel was hot from firing, saw that. 


This souvenir, webbed with memories Saint-Mihiel, Meuse-Argonne, 

Has been taken from the wall, junked, scrapped, purged fire until 
flowed red like the blood sent flowing from the fathers to-day’s fighters! 

The molten gun, molded anew, deadlier instrument, more complete terror! 


The old gun has been taken from the wall, salvaged 

With other half-forgotten and cast-off things, scrap iron, aluminum 

The old gun and all these are the service, 


MAKERS HOPE FOR BETTER WORLD! 


The old gun has done well,...IF... 

its deadlier form, its firing has burned the seed war ashes, potent only for the 
flower peace! 

Then will hang the wall forever, dear dreamer, 

Then will its polished metal lose its shine 

the silver spinning the spider, 

the crusted gold rust! 


There will rusty gun the wall, sweetheart, 

The grooves curling with flakes rust. 

The spider will make silver string nest the darkest warmest corner it. 
The trigger and the range-finder, they too will rusty. 

And hands will polish the gun, and will hang the wall. 
Forefingers and thumbs will point absently and casually toward it. 

will spoken among half-forgotten, wished-to-be-forgotten things. 
They will tell the spider: on, you’re doing good work. 


Used with the permission Carl Sandburg explanatory note. 
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Which General Education? 


ND, closing,” remarked the pro- 

fessor education the confer- 

ence school administrators, would 

like emphasize the need for pro- 

gram general education order 

meet the needs and interests our sec- 
ondary school students.” 

The audience applauded these words 
wisdom. After the conference, small 
group administrators congregated 
the back the convention hall. “Fel- 
lows,” said one the four, “let’s really 
back now and give this thing whirl.” 
The four agreed. They returned their 
respective schools, worked for year 
with their faculties, read assorted litera- 
ture the subject, and instituted pro- 
grams general education—four radi- 
cally different types programs! For 
each program was based upon en- 
tirely different philosophy education. 

order select the type program 
first necessary clarify the semantics 
the term, “general education.” The 
curriculum worker has ask the ques- 
tion: Which general education? There 
are least four basic uses the educa- 
tional term, “general education.” 

(1) The curriculum worker steeped 
essentialist philosophy education 
interprets general education every 
level the educational ladder from 
elementary school through college 
compartmentalized subject matter the 
traditional pattern. The required subject 
constants comprise the general education 


program. These are the courses taken 
all pupils and deemed necessary for the 
education all students. Among these 
courses are English, social studies, 
health, science, and mathematics. 

The best statement this type 
program can found the Harvard 
report, General Education Free 
The Harvard Committee de- 
scribes general education these terms: 


Clearly, general education has somewhat 
the meaning liberal education. 


General education the essentialist 
pattern would set some the same 
aims other philosophies. But the basic 
methods attaining these aims are 
decidedly different. The Harvard report 
continues: 


General education, repeat, must con- 
sciously aim these abilities: effective 
thinking, communication, the making rel- 
evant judgments, and the discrimination 
values, General education must accord- 
ingly conceived less specific set 
books read courses given, than 
concern for certain goals knowledge 
and outlook and insistence that these 
goals sought after many 


The report sets forth the general edu- 
cation program the secondary school: 


school, our opinion, general educa- 
tion these three areas should form con- 


Harvard Committee, General Education 
Free Society (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1945). 
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tinuing core for all. Accepting the 
course-unit system despite its grave 
weaknesses that would amount some 
eight units, preferably spaced means 
half-courses over the four years school 
rather than compressed into two three. 
The common and desirable division within 
these eight units would probably three 
English, three science and mathematics, 
and two the social studies.* 


General education, then, the es- 
sentialist relies heavily the traditional 
subject matter course requirements 
which transmit the cultural heritage 
the young with the objective making 
him more adequately able deal with 
the issues the present. the collegi- 
ate level general education equated 
with the liberal arts. 

(2) The perennialist finds his pro- 
gram general education the great 
books all time. The perennialist be- 
lieves that youth will discover the eter- 
nal truths reading the works the 
great thinkers the past. These truths 
will then guide youth’s conduct. Conse- 
quently, the college programs such in- 
stitutions St. John’s (Maryland) and 
the University Chicago contain read- 
ing many the classics among which 
are The Plato, Aristotle, Thu- 
cydides, and Marx. The great books pro- 
gram the interpretation general 
education for all college students col- 
leges based upon perennialist philoso- 
phy. 

This program academic, literary 
training has its implications for the 
elementary and secondary school cur- 
Obviously, college boys and 
girls are read and understand Nietz- 


pp. 99-100. 
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sche, Mill, and Adam Smith, they must 
have the necessary preparatory training. 

Brameld appraises the program 
public education the perennialist pat- 


Whereas Dewey and his associates vigor- 
ously reject the notion that schooling 
preparation for some later period life, 
many perennialists frankly insist that school- 
ing the early years precisely that. 

the elementary level, besides the three 
R’s, extremely important make sure, 
Hutchins puts that the school can- 
not possibly become agency social re- 
form.” The current political-economic situa- 
tion determines the subject matter educa- 
tion, rather than the reverse. 

They [perennialists] would have virtual- 
all adolescents engage program 
training. One type the other should re- 
main open every normal young citizen. 

The students who receive most attention 

are those eligible for general education. 
Before the age about sixteen the 
upon foreign languages—Greek and 
Latin well modern tongues. Between 
the ages sixteen seventeen and twenty, 
the stress upon, first, the related disciplines 
logic, rhetoric, grammar, and mathemat- 
ics (the master keys reasoning) and, sec- 
ond, the “great books” all time. For 
nearly all educators this 
the single, surest way provide sound gen- 
eral education for every educable citizen 
careful reading the most important, most 
perennially influential, works the leading 
minds history." 


The perennialist program general 
education the public schools, thus, 


program designed prepare the aca- 


Theodore Brameld, Patterns Educational 
Philosophy (Yonkers: World Book Company, 
1950). 

[bid., pp. 
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demic pupils for future analysis the 
classics the great books curriculum 
the higher institution. 

(3) The third interpretation gen- 
eral education lies the activity cur- 
riculum the elementary school and 
core curriculum the high school, both 
based upon pragmatic progressive 
philosophy. 

Both these programs general edu- 
cation are required all pupils. The 
materials and experiences 
deemed commonly shared and needed 
all pupils. These programs general 
education base their curricular patterns 
the needs and interests children. 
special body subject matter set 
advance. The experiences will differ 
with different groups, individuals, and 
schools. Where the teacher the es- 
sentialist school expounder sub- 
ject matter, the teacher the peren- 
nialist school, Socratic teacher, the 
teacher the progressive school 
guider youth educative experiences. 

The pragmatic curricula weave to- 
gether the organized fields knowl- 
edge. sharp division time allot- 
ments are made the teaching the 
specialized subject matter fields. The 
textbooks and reference data are used 
required the problem under study. 
Problem-solving becomes far more im- 
portant technique than does rote 
memory. 

Thus, the progressive program seeks 
establish common learnings pro- 
gram for all children and youth, which 
will enable them develop their 
maximum abilities order take pro- 
ductive places citizens our demo- 


society. Consequently, the activity 
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curriculum the elementary school 
provides interesting experiences lan- 
guage arts, numbers, science, health, 
social life, and creative activities. Within 
broad frameworks curricular patterns 
teachers and children together are able 
plan goals, activities, and evaluate 
the results. 

The core curriculum the progres- 
sive type consists usually two-period 
block time during which time pupils 
are able explore problems that are 
common concern all. The Educational 
Policies Commission recommended 
core three periods the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and grades; two periods and 
and one period grades and 14.° 

The Educational Policies Commission 
defines this common learnings program 
as: 

continuous course for all, planned 
help students grow competence citizens 
the community and the nation; under- 
standings economic processes and their 
roles producers and consumers coopera- 
tive living family, school, and commu- 
nity; appreciation literature and the 
arts; and the use the English language. 
Guidance individual students chief 


responsibility 


This type curriculum based 
adolescent needs, personal-social prob- 
lems, and problems society cuts across 
subject matter lines and seeks provide 
for individual differences. The class- 
room extends all resources the 
school, community, and beyond. Special- 
ized teachers, talented parents, and 


Educational Policies Commission, Education 
for All American Youth (Washington: National 
Education Association, 1944). 
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others are brought resource people. 
The classes are frequently taken outside 
the walls the school field trips and 
community surveys. 

The progressive program general 
education, thus, built around adoles- 
cent problems and needs society’s 
problems and needs both. 

(4) The emerging philosophy re- 
constructionism presents fourth type 
general education. This philosophy takes 
cognizance the rapid changes that 
have taken place our society. be- 
lieves that the culture America today 
crisis-culture and holds that schools 
need appropriate pattern general 
education equip youngsters deal 
with the crucial problems our society. 
This general education which all 
youth would participate envisioned 
mainly social-problems core the 
secondary level. Smith, Stanley, and 
Shores write: 

the significant and persistent social problems 
the society which the school located. 
Three such aspects, however,—world 
organization, economic structure, and class 
and race relationships—appear particularly 


One distinguishing characteristic 
the reconstructionist curriculum the 
exploration critical and controversial 
problems society with the expressed 
purpose deciding what desirable goals 
and solutions should be. This philosophy 
gives prominence the question 


Othaniel Smith, William Stanley, and 
Harlan Shores, Fundamentals Curriculum 
Development (Yonkers: World Book Co., 1950), 


242-245. 
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social values. does not assume that the 
present state affairs society neces- 
sarily desirable simply because exists. 
would expose social conditions in- 
vestigation and the determination 
normative goals. this way the school 
actually becomes agency social 
reform. Smith, Stanley, and Shores say: 

The [reconstructionist] notion social 
problem makes the critical construction 
social goals and social values central fea- 
ture the exploration and resolution cru- 
cial 


Brameld outlines the central areas 
study for each the four years 
secondary school which embraces the 
reconstructionist philosophy and pattern 
general education. 


Year One: Economic-political recon- 
struction 

Science and Art 
Education and Human 
Relations 

Techniques and strategies 
attainment [of goals] 
and reconsideration all 
major areas study, look- 
ing toward 


Year Two: 
Year Three: 


Year Four: 


General education reconstructionist 
terms, then, that education required 
all students with the express intention 
seeking improvement society. 

Therefore, when speaker mentions 
the term, “general education,” 
necessary ask him: Which general 
education? What kind general edu- 
cation? General education based upon 
which philosophy education? 


520. 
Brameld, of. cit., pp. 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


THE ARTS 


ART THE COLLEGE PROGRAM GEN- 
ERAL Ernest Ziegfeld. 
Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 222 pages. 
$4.00. 


marked interest has developed within 
this country during the past twenty years 
the area general education. Most edu- 
cators recognize the need for type 
education which will flexible enough yet 
inclusive enough meet the requirement 
group and individual living. 

the philosophy and procedures gen- 
eral education have expanded, has become 
increasingly apparent that investigation 
various subject-matter fields made. 
There are numerous pertinent questions 
answered relative the contributions, 
these subject-areas can make toward achiev- 
ing the purpose general education. 

this study, Dr. Ziegfeld has under- 
taken make statement regarding the 
implications for meaningful philosophy 
art within the framework the general 
education program. The author states that 
“the chief contribution which the study pur- 
ports make neither the philosophy 
general education nor the philosophy 
art, but rather bringing the ideas from 
these two fields 

The study divided into three parts. 
Part One, definition general education 
those multiple factors 
growth the general education movement 
the American culture. Moreover, this 
section includes exploration nine spe- 
cific purposes general education, the dis- 
cussion which bear heavily the kinds 


individual and group behaviour general 
education seeks promote. The develop- 
ment Part One comprehensive and 
concise; builds solid foundation upon 
which the author develops his arguments for 
the need the arts part the general 
education curriculum. 

The discussion Part Two turns the 
arts influence human living. Discus- 
sions treating the complexity the 
nature creative experience, its source, 
and its involvement with the individual and 
his culture—are uncomplicated. this sec- 
tion, Dr. Ziegfeld commended for 
handling difficult material direct and 
simple manner. 

Part Three that the author makes 
most important contribution. This section 
the purposes art instruction the col- 
lege program general education and the 
major problems involved implementing 
program built these purposes, The many 
diverse and complex problems related 
college curriculum construction 
sented such way assure the reader 
that Dr. Ziegfeld writes from 
ground rich experience. Discussions deal- 
ing with the selection and organization 
course content the art program are real- 
istic—entirely feasible. 

When this type study evolves such 
practical proportions, one can realize that 
the author could have approached his ma- 
terial only after much study, research, and 
actual. observation. 

Dr. Ziegfeld has made statement 
vision which should interest students, teach- 
ers, laymen. 

Mayo Bryce 
San Francisco State College 
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mann. The Ronald Press Company, 353 
pp., $5.00. 

“The Language Music” scholarly 
work written musician wide experi- 
ence. Dr. Liepmann has been student, 
performer and teacher both Europe and 
America and present Director and 
Associate Professor Music the Massa- 
chusetts Institute Technology. 

Dr. Liepmann’s purpose writing was 
produce “practical guide the enjoyment 
music.” This book designed for all 
who enjoy listening music, whether they 
are attending concert listening 
broadcast records. The author states 
the preface that the “chapters embody 
method going the art music itself 
for information. The reader gains more 
direct and rewarding access music 
being shown what music and how 
expressed.” has tried “explain the 
basic principles the language music 
terms that require open-minded enthusiasm 
but previous training.” 

The first twenty chapters, entitled 
“Orientation,” deals with such topics as: 
Good and bad music, Popular and classic 
music, What music? and Who musical. 
Dr. Liepmann states this chapter that the 
best and quickest way become familiar 
with music perform individually 
groups. this approach impossible the 
next best way listen live perform- 
ances records. must learn what 
for and what retain our 
memory” before piece music will mean 
much us. 

The next few chapters are devoted 
discussion the language music 
rhythm, melody and harmony—and how 
these elements were used creating the 
music hear. Some space also given 
explanation the system music nota- 
tion. 

the four chapters dealing with the 
instruments the orchestra, the author 
presents excellent discussion such 
topics acoustics, tone color, and tone pro- 


duction. short sketch the development 
several these instruments included. 

The chapters entitled “Expression 
Music” and “Texture” deal with score 
reading and monophonic, polyphonic and 
homophonic devices while those entitled 
“Form” discuss sequences, binary and ter- 
nary form, Sonata-Allergo Form, the 
Rondo, Variations and the Fugue. 

the final chapter Dr. Liepmann points 
out that the real danger our music today 
lies our “famous flair for specialization 
and centralization, and the commercial atti- 
tude which both cause and effect our 
time, uses baseball ex- 
ample and says majority our people are 
interested the game because their 
youth they played ball sand lots play- 
grounds, Because this interest young 
players are given many opportunities 
progress from sand lot major league. 
points out that music have the sand 
lots and the major leagues but nothing 
between. “The two extremes—amateurs 
and professionals—are driven farther apart 
reason this very cleavage.” makes 
plea for the creation “minor leagues” 
throughout the country where our talented 
young musicians can find place gain the 
needed experience before moving 
more difficult tasks. 

keeping with his plan for going direct- 
the music itself Dr. Liepmann has in- 
cluded, the close each chapter, 
excellent list compositions 
trate the subjects under discussion. 

This book would great value 
text for serious students and teachers 
music. However, the opinion this 
writer, many sections the book are much 
too technical hold the attention 
reader who had had previous training 
that field. 

City Public Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Marion Nesbitt. Harper 155 
$2.50. 


When education thought guided 
opportunity for the child fulfill his own 
purposes, express himself social, emo- 
tional, imaginative, and intellectual experi- 
ences, when viewed “growth leading 
more growth” and its only end more 
growth, rather than the achieving fixed 
goals storing the child’s “mind” 
adult chosen habits, facts, skills, and atti- 
tudes, then the school takes differ- 
ent complexion. What was formerly dull, 
uninteresting, and often meaningless experi- 
ence the child now becomes alive, chal- 
lenging, and real. Such change and how 
affected all persons participating described 
Public School for Tomorrow. 

This the story elementary school, 
The Matthew Maury School, one the 
public schools Richmond, Virginia. 
Eighteen years ago this school was typical 
the dull, lesson-learning, 
advance type school where children came 
and followed the desultory routine drill 
and “book learning,” type school which 
all too prevalent public education even 
today. The author, who has been member 
the staff the school since the new pro- 
gram began eighteen years ago, takes in- 
side the school and permits see from 
this vantage point the evolution better 
education for tomorrow. see the evolu- 
tion outlook, the conception the 
purpose education, the meaning 
the well-worn phrase, “education the 
whole child.” see how co-operation 
grows and expands ultimately take all 
concerned with the child’s growth, the way 
the resources the community are as- 
sembled for educative purposes, and how, 
out drabness the surroundings, order 
and beauty have emerged. also became 
aware the significant growth that has 
taken place the teaching staff the new 
program evolves under planned guidance. 
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The author describes lively and 
effective manner how co-operative planning 
carried on, how out the children’s own 
interests and purposes the language arts, 
quantitative concepts, science, music, etc. 
are integrated into daily experiences. Each 
these developed chapters, and the 
close each chapter the underlying prin- 
ciples are stated. This gives the reader 
the bases which the practice defended. 

Miss Nesbitt writes with enthusiasm and 
with clear understanding what 
known about child nature and how grows. 
She imbued with deep understanding 
democracy and how can developed 
living the school community. The 
reader impelled live with the group. 
sits with the children the cafeteria, 
gathers with them around the piano Fri- 
day morning, and lives with them through 
the happy hours planning for the fall 
Carnival. The spirit the book really 
contagious. 

However, the reviewer would have felt 
more satisfied had the writer pictured 
more concrete outline the activities 
typical day Maury. better yet, typi- 
cal day for representative group. More- 
over, more emphasis might have been placed 
the errors made the school developed 
over period eighteen years. This would 
have enriched the contribution those 
eager work toward the “school for to- 
morrow.” 

Your reviewer also regrets that the 
reader not told how these children fare 
when they leave Maury. assumed that 
follow-up has been done. This information 
would have added the book’s contribu- 
tion. 

final word. Anyone who has faith 
democracy and earnestly desires growth 
that direction, who believes that proper edu- 
cation the only hope for its survival and 
growth, and that democracy really way 
education, will take new hope after read- 
ing Public School for Tomorrow, 
earnestly hoped that this book will read 
all parents and teachers alike who are 
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sincerely interested the education 
growing children. further hoped that 
will read those who admit the value 
this approach education, but deny that 
can done typical public school setting. 

University Pittsburgh 


ADAPTING THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PRo- 
GRAM THE NEEDs Fifty- 
Second Yearbook the National Society 
for the Study Education, Part Nel- 
son Henry, Editor. Prepared Under 
the Directions William Brink, 
Chairman the Yearbook Committee. 
University Chicago Press, 316 pp. 
Paper $2.75. Cloth $3.50. 

Part the Fifty-Second Yearbook 
gives ample evidence that the leaders the 
field secondary education are alert the 
changing needs youth rapidly chang- 
ing society, and that they have the foresight 
and ingenuity meet those needs. Brink’s 
overview Chapter The Youth Needs 
Motive Secondary Education states that 
“no attempt made deal with all aspects 
the problems improving the education 
youth.” Nevertheless, one wishing get 
comprehensive survey the major prob- 
lems faced this field will well 
read this chapter. 

The volume fully lives the stand- 
ards past yearbooks. However, book 
such this with numerous contributors, 
impossible comment all chapters. 
From the standpoint the reviewer, who 
primarily interested the effective educa- 
tion classroom teachers both the pre- 
service and the in-service level and who 
convinced the truth Spear’s statement 
his volume The Teacher and 
Curriculum Planning that the curriculum 
which meets the needs youth 
fully determined until the children have 
appeared the classroom,” the chapters 
having the most significance are those hav- 
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ing with the philosophy, psychology 
and procedures which apply most directly 
classroom teaching. 

The volume divided into three sections. 
Section Basic Considerations In- 
volved Planning the School Program. 
Here Camilla Low discusses Determining 
the Nature the Needs Youth. She 
strikes sane balance between the personal 
needs youth and the broader needs 
society with suggestive examples the use 
the concepts developed for both classroom 
teachers and curriculum workers, Chapter 
III and Corey psychologically 
sound, and the same time, concrete 
enough very meaningful the class- 
room. They have emphasized well and 
clearly “the importance understanding 
how the world looks high school pupils 
they learn whatever they think they must 
learn meet their needs.” The other chap- 
ters Part dealing mainly with adminis- 
tration and supervision are all essential, but 
space forbids further comment. 

Section deals with The Overall De- 
sign Programs for Youth including the 
special needs youth, extra-class activities, 
work experience and outdoor activities, and 
guidance. Alburty’s chapter Designing 
Programs Meet the Common Needs 
Youth seems worthy special mention here 
with its emphasis the core common 
learnings program. outlines clearly six 
different program designs with the strengths 
and weaknesses each. 

Section III deals with Problems the 
Classroom Teacher more specifically. Ralph 
Tyler emphasizes well the need formu- 
lating teaching goals terms “desired 
behavior patterns which students may 
helped develop.” His emphasis the 
fact that teaching goals involve both be- 
havior and content important. times 
seems that there tendency minimize 
the importance content the effort 
escape from the traditional subject matter 
approach and forget that the type 
teaching described Tyler demands far 
greater background related and func- 
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tional content than does the traditional ap- 
roach. 

Chapter XIII Clark and Aitchison 
Adapting Classroom Activities the 
Needs Youth outstanding making 
concrete the role the classroom teacher 
meeting the needs youth. They em- 
phasize the development desirable class- 
room climate co-operative basis and 
the selection and organization learning 
experiences, The use case studies and 
practical classroom applications makes this 
chapter valuable for 
teacher. Chapter XIV Sims Evaluat- 
ing Progress Toward the Satisfaction 
Needs gives wide variety new tech- 
niques which have been developed for 
evaluative purposes; but weak, are 
most such chapters, developing system 
evaluative records which can made 
available for effective use successive teach- 
ers the system. chapter 
the Education Teachers Meet the 
Needs Youth, makes clear the need 
general reorientation the program 
teacher education. The fact that the 
median hours student teaching required 
throughout the country, shown Mi- 
chaelis 1948, only 5.5 semester hours 
rather startling its significance. The 
reviewer continuously disturbed the 
complaint very competent teachers that 
their courses teacher education were 
largely just subject matter courses with little 
functional application, and especially their 
descriptions the limited laboratory ex- 
periences provided for them their student 
teaching. 

The volume, which closes with discus- 
sion Characteristics Secondary School 
Meeting the Needs Youth Will 
French, well worth the attention every 
administrator, supervisor 
teacher the field secondary education. 

Wisconsin State College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
William Ragan. The Dryden Press, 
Inc. 548 pp. $4.90. 

This new Elementary Curriculum text- 
one the very best ever appear this 
field. was written serve the need for 
basic textbook for college classes well 
guide for teachers and adminis- 
trators working with the 
should serve the first purpose better than the 
second. College students, preparing for 
service the profession teaching, fresh 
from course two psychology fre- 
quently question whether not the princi- 
ples and generalizations they have recently 
mastered will ever encountered again. 
Such questions would find immediate af- 
firmative answer, this book Ragan 
the textbook used their study the ele- 
mentary curriculum. One the most 
favorable features this text the author’s 
successful attempts relate the study the 
child and his curriculum sound psycho- 
logical background. 

The general outline the book finds 
four major parts. Part deals with general 
Curriculum Foundations, Part with Or- 
Part III with Instruction Areas, 
and Part with Evaluation the Cur- 
riculum. These four parts are turn com- 
posed from two six chapters. 

Throughout the book the author keeps 
sane, somewhat the road” posi- 
tion upon topics where there are extreme 
divergent views. For example, presents 
brief résumé the major concepts learn- 
ing and the schools psychology upon 
which they are based and advises the student 
accept the eclectic point view. de- 
fense this position quotes from Hil- 
gard, Jersild, Tilton and Buswell. in- 
deed sound advice college students, 
studying the modern school curriculum, 
that they not carry the banner extremists. 

must not understood that Professor 
Ragan fails point the way ahead educa- 
tion conceives it. The following quota- 
tion indicates his acceptance some points 
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view that are ahead most modern 
practice. 

“Elementary schools which have ad- 
vanced beyond the talk stage meeting 
individual differences are eliminating the 
competitive marking system; adopting 
newer practices regard grouping, pro- 
moting, and reporting the progress 
pupils; substituting developmental tasks for 
minimum grade standards; providing each 
teacher with supply reading materials 
varying levels difficulty; and modify- 
ing teaching procedures permit each 
child find the group and the activity 
which best suited his interests and 

Throughout the body the book, the 
reader will find very frequent use lists 
and summaries. These are addition the 
summaries found the end each chapter. 
There summary list social, psycho- 
logical and philosophical principles which 
have emerged the last few decades. 
There list trends elementary school 
programs and list questions which fac- 
ulties may ask concerning their school prac- 
tices. list problems which might come 
summarizing the basic philosophy underly- 
ing the experience curriculum. list 
arguments opposing the school curriculum. 
list purposes discussion groups, etc., 
etc. Such frequent lists may very frus- 
trating college students expected re- 
member them but also helpful developing 
understanding when the objective in- 
struction make elementary teachers out 
textbook readers. Near the ends the 
chapters Part III, Curriculum Areas, are 
found the most excellent all lists, the 
check lists for evaluating the subject area 
programs. The existence these many lists 
this volume serves make good ref- 
erence book for the many problems that 
arise the school teaching. 

Modern Elementary Curriculum suf- 
ficiently comprehensive cover almost all 
the major topics related the curriculum 
with which prospective teachers should 
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getting acquainted. These topics run from 
Discipline the Professional Growth 
Teachers, from Child Growth Improved 
Grading Practices, from Drill the Cur- 
riculum Workshop, from Democratic 
Educational Leadership Modern Dance, 
and from the Press the Anecdotal 
Record. These divergent topics are covered, 
yes, but there the repeated theme that the 
child whole organism and his educa- 
tional experiences are integrating. 

feature the book certain increase 
its attractiveness college students the 
use appropriate full page photos and the 
very stimulating full page Photo-comments 
Celia Burns Stendler. 

Another interesting exceedingly 
helpful device, prepared Celia Burns 
Stendler for the aid the professor teaching 
the curriculum class, the list Problems 
and Projects found after the summary 
each chapter. These Problems and Projects 
serve focus attention upon the application 
some the facts learned the chapter 
and also develop the more lasting princi- 
ples and generalizations which serve keep 
the learning from becoming segmented. 

The References the end each chap- 
ter are well selected; yet not cover all 
the good appropriate references. There 
also short list good films, the use 
which will aid the accomplishment the 
objectives sought for each chapter. 

University California 
Santa Barbara College 


ADMINISTRATION, PROCEDURES 
The Odyssey Press, 393 pp. $3.50 
Educational administration longer 

haphazard its approach. depending 

more and more upon the findings scien- 
tific research and utilizing established princi- 
ples and practices. The author this book 
has undertaken set down many basic 
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principles which may helpful guides 
administrator. 

Although School Administration pre- 
sented outline form throughout the 
treatment comprehensive and presented 
with clarity. The purpose the book ap- 
pears directed especially toward the 
giving assistance new administrator. 
Suggestions are pertinent and may serve 
guide alert and forward looking ad- 
However, the book should 
principal relatively small community 
school. 

The author shows appreciation and 
understanding human relationships. 
never loses sight the fact that the per- 
sonnel the school community are human 
beings. 

The suggestions are direct and positive 
but anyone looking for easy reading will 
find the style somewhat abrupt. The outline 
form treatment makes for clarity 
principles but not for flow expression. 

The content becomes very largely ex- 
kind treatment that will welcomed 
some and criticized others. student, 
for example, will find this book good 
source material the area problems 
administration; superintendent schools 
will find helpful reference manual. 

Good thought-provoking questions the 
end each chapter might add the value 
the book. was disappointing discover 
that little care was exercised chosing 
the “Selected References.” For example, 
throughout the book, references included 
earlier editions books which have been 
revised recently. Some the best reference 
materials were not For example, 
the “Guidance” references might have in- 
cluded many the excellent recent publica- 
tions that field. 

spite the lacks noted, School Ad- 
ministration cotains wealth sound 
policies and procedures the field. Because 
its concrete suggestions and broad cover- 
age, should excellent basic text for 
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classes school administration provided 
that the instructor supplements the text with 
practical class discussion and much refer- 
ence reading. Its functional approach and 
usability should make this book welcome 
addition the field school administration. 
Crow 
Brooklyn College 


Tue Activity Laurence 
Flaum. Harper and Brothers. 417 pp. 
$4.50. 

this book Professor Flaum undertakes 
describe the operation high school 
“created meet the needs our youth and 
our society.” The new school based 
the principle creative self-direction 
expounded Parker, James, Thorndike, 
Kilpatrick, Bode, Bonser, and Dewey. 
describing his model school the author lists 
the functions which should perform and 
then gives special attention its curriculum, 
teaching methods, general education, the 
humanities, intercultural education, special 
areas subject matter, provision for the 
atypical, administration, extra-curricular 
activities, guidance, and evaluation. The 
style essentially narrative one and there 
are almost references current 

The reader will impressed with the 
number separate facets the school pro- 
gram considered, with the authority with 
which the author seems speak describ- 
ing good practice and condemning bad, 
with the excellence sample units where 
they seem appropriate, with the carefully 
constructed outlines briefs support 
such things vocational education, and 
with the publisher’s skill assisting read- 
ability. The high school teacher principal 
who reads the book will challenged 
modify his own practices. The professor 
secondary education will find good start- 
ing point for discussion. 

There have been approximately dozen 
new texts the general field secondary 
education the past five years. They have 
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been largely descriptive accepted practice 
moderately large high schools. There 
seems need the present time for two 
other types texts the field. The first 
carefully constructed philosophy 
secondary education which draws frankly 
from philosophy, sociology, and psychology. 
The second the nature source book 
book readings which would describe 
objectively current practice the field. Such 
book might used the same way that 
case book used the study law. 
these two types this book more nearly 
source book than philosophy. Unfortu- 
nately draws too heavily from the opinion 
its author meet the bill completely. 
Duke University 


Institution 


THE ADMINISTRATION THE 
(Fourth Edition) 
Edmonson, Joseph Roemer and 
Francis Bacon. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 614 pp. $5.00 
This the fourth edition book which 

first appeared 1931. The new edition 
“offers number changes and develop- 
ments which have appeared secondary 
schools since 1948,” the date the third 
edition. The authors have rewritten some 
the chapters, have added new topics, have 
brought much the statistical information 
down date, and inserted new material 
light recent changes secondary educa- 
tion. 

Those who have used previous editions 
this book will note that the general organi- 
zation the new edition the same, with 
the addition new division, bringing the 
total seven. Division One, 
Growth and Development the American 
Secondary School,” are discussed the back- 
ground, purposes and functions, and 
changes enrollment characteristics 
secondary schools. Six chapters are included 
Division Two, which deals with organi- 
zation and management. The usual topics 
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such guiding principles administration, 
staff, daily schedule, school plant, records 
and activities, and budgeting and accounting 
are discussed adequately and clearly. 

Division Three treats the problems 
guidance, student control, 
activities. The instructional program the 
subject Division Four. One the very 
important sections this reviewer Divi- 
sion Five, which discusses school relation- 
ships. Chapter XXII the authors have 
listed seven issues involved framing 
public relations program. These are fol- 
lows: Issue One. What does the public al- 
ready know about schools and what does the 
public want know? Issue Two. What 
training public relations should the 
teacher receive, and whom should the 
needed training given? Issue Three. 
How can pupils instructed about the 
school that they will aid its interpretation 
the public? Issue Four. the school’s 
program helped hindered the active 
participation teachers, organized 
groups, state well local political 
campaigns? Issue Five. How can the schools 
keep the good will certain pressure 
groups without becoming the tools these 
pressure groups? Issue Six. How can the 
financial needs schools more effectively 
explained citizens? Issue Seven. How 
can successful attack made the prev- 
alent notion that public relations program 
primarily concerned with the special in- 
terests the teaching profession rather than 
with safeguarding the interests children? 

unique contribution made Division 
Six, which the authors have differentiated 
between large and small high schools the 
matter policies and practices. The last 
two chapters, which comprise Division 
Seven, attempt project future problems, 
such the upward extension secondary 
education, and what lies ahead secondary 
education, 

The format this latest revision ex- 
cellent. The reader helped the use 
all capital main heads and black face sub- 
heads each The type face makes 
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for very easy reading. Each chapter has 
good list topics for research and discus- 
sion, and pertinent references. list pro- 
fessional periodicals most usable this area 
have been placed the front section the 
book. question might raised the 
value texts which back 1926 such 
list, unless they have some historical sig- 
nificance. the whole the titles the 
general list are very good. The editing has 
been careful, and the writing clear and 
concise. 

The authors have drawn upon rich per- 
sonal experience and background provide 
down date usable textbook secondary 
school administration. 

University Washington 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


zEN ACTION Richard Waverly Pos- 
ton. Harper Brothers. 312 pp. $3.00. 


every American community today one 
may find earnest people who keenly feel 
the failure their villages, towns and city 
neighborhoods live the obligations 
and opportunities social living. The good 
intentions these people have occasionally 
encouraged them make proposals for 
community action which, too often, led 
nowhere. most cases, they failed be- 
cause they used enthusiasm instead 
knowledge. their experience has not 
embittered them, they now have chance 
try again—and this time they could 
succeed—by first coming grips with Mr. 
Poston’s book. 

Democracy You detailed, step-by- 
step series suggestions how con- 
struct good neighbor policy. offers 
straightforward answers those old ques- 
tions, What can do? How can 
and, But that practical? The theeretical 
aspects community have been completely 
digested here and what have are hard- 
headed practical suggestions based upon 
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successful field work number West- 
ern towns. 

Mr. Poston presents his material three 
large sections. First, shows how groups 
may formed begin the arduous tasks 
communication and fact-gathering. Sec- 
ond, there series chapters how 
talk about and get valid ideas such 
community problem areas religion, edu- 
cation, population, health, recreation, gov- 
ernment and others. Each chapter ends 
with collection questions for small 
(buzz) group discussion. Their clarity 
fine measure Mr. Poston’s sensitivity and 
experience. Third, there group spe- 
cial outlines which, with incredible detail, 
list the facts that must gathered and 
understood before thoughtful action 
problem area possible. 

Democracy You not easy read, 
yet exciting and stimulating. liv- 
ing proof how well some know 
Its suggestions how social 
wisdom may practiced are fine evidence 
for old notion—that this society fails, 
will not because not under- 
stand our trouble. There ought some 
way getting this book into the hands 
those people who believe that man, 
nature become conscious itself, can make 
tomorrow better, but who need help the 
technique making concrete proposals for 
group action. would give them new skills 
and hearten them the never-ending job 
democratic living. 

FINK 
State Teachers College 
Newark, New Jersey 


MENT Tallman. Introduc- 
tion Harry Elmer Barnes. The Phil- 
osophical Library, New York. 291 
pages. $5.00. 

Continuing the list specialized diction- 
aries the various departments knowl- 
edge the publishers, this newer book will 
provide ready reference manual great 
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value those who teach the social sciences. 
The particular emphasis the illustrations 
upon American history and the words and 
phrases which are necessary for 
ing the operation our government our 
local, state and national levels. The volume 
provides useful supplement the earlier 
dictionary American history, issued 
the same publishers. 

Typical terms which are explained are 
cheeseparing, chemurgy, concurrent ma- 
jority, confiscation, devaluation money, 
Dies Committee, fiat money, filibuster, 
Little Steel, low-rent housing, managed 
quid pro quo, rurban center, 
share cropper, turnpike, unit rule, Urban 
League, Yalta Conference, and “yellow- 
dog contract.” Definitions are clear and 
precise. 

the Introduction Dr. Barnes states 
that the author has produced book which 
“gives evidence professional industry, 
intellectual acumen, and precision state- 
ment.” continues “The book can well 
serve major item armament the 
intellectual armament our democracy.” 
may! 

America plays larger and ever 
larger role world affairs incumbent 
upon her citizens that they understand their 
own country, her heritage, her institutions, 
and her laws. The information contained 
these pages will help clarify the reader’s 
understanding his study vital issues. 


Community Elizabeth McHose. 
Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 179 pp. 
$2.00. 


Miss McHose does not enumerate other 
works writings her own but does ap- 
pend rather formidable bibliography 
the subject her investigation, review 
previous studies included and the num- 
ber large. Through new approaches, 
particularly the use the dialog-conver- 
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sation technique, such often heard 
radio programs, the author discusses the sex, 
marriage, family living problems through 
school officials, teachers, educational bodies, 
and the citizens various communities. 

There probably much too much the 
radio conversation 
answer type presentation her 
When extended too far, the reader likely 
becomes bored, fatigued, least the 
point losing interest; but can said 
that the writer does make her point 
rather convincing fashion. appears, how- 
ever, that allusions and quotes from other 
writers the subject, problem, discussed 
would have provided enhancement the 
thesis. 

The study investigates for 
marriage and family living” chiefly the 
adolescent age level, but lays predicate 
for such educations from the kindergarten 
through college. Sex education and train- 
ing needed community for the sake 
the community well for the proper 
personality growth infants, children, 
adolescents and youth, The specifics for 
such education, thought, should come 
rather indirectly through community and 
school agencies and clubs; and more 
generally administrators and teachers 
the schools, The latter are responsible for 
thorough organization, with some help 
from the teaching staff along the lines 
curriculum and, more specifically, 

chapter casual incidents the 
everyday life the community are pre- 
sented chiefly through conversations. Chap- 
ter details “approaches” through the 
same procedure “family life education” 
four communities from one hundred 
thousand population consolidated rural 
school situation. the rural community, 
however, the tedium decreased the 
use letters and reports some length. 
Here there better analysis, more definite- 
ness, and more cogent thinking, this reader 
believes. Some common pitfalls are discussed 
Chapter III, followed remedial sug- 
gestions. The evaluative criteria presented 
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Chapter are not clearly forci- 
bly set forth the data previous chapters, 
possibly because they are more difficult 
arrived at, such task may not 
interesting student writer. The con- 
clusion deals with example from child 
psychology called the “growing edge.” 

The reader finds the ending the whole 
matter just about where most writers the 
subject begin. Perhaps the point made just 
clearly beginning one end the 
problem the other. The last two di- 
visions the thesis are not presented 
definite chapters. Although, apparently not 
presented afterthoughts, the reader 
left with somewhat let-down feeling. 
The conversation technique used produces 
conviction artificiality, feeling that 
straightforwardness lost straining for 
effect through the “approach” used. 
best, such tact presents many pitfalls 

The very need for family life education 
school and community urgent that 
the challenge for doing something about 
direct and appealing. The incidents used 
the various “approaches” are very real, 
far from exaggeration, that parents and 
school people cannot escape responsibility 
for giving definite attention them. The 
social implications are weighty. The school 
society’s institution for developing per- 
sonality and efficient citizenship for the 
Republic can longer delay frontal at- 
tack upon the problem sex, marriage 
and family living the United States. 

The author has rendered 
service the school and society her 
patient and laborious used for 
study the problem hand. She has 
shown that much ignorance, prejudice and 
religious intolerance may side-tracked 
the courageous leadership wise school 
people and co-operative citizens. 

McELHANNON 
Baylor University 
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Tue AND FALL CIVILIZATION 
Shepard Clough. McGraw-Hill. 291 
pp. $4.50. 

Probably single topic with the excep- 
tion religion has had greater compul- 
sion for writers high order than that 
the rise and decline civilizations. 
While most inappropriate here com- 
pare the author this latest inquiry into 
civilization and decay with Vico, Gib- 
bon, Spengler, Toynbee, does in- 
deed the very nature his search place 
himself distinguished company. 

However, Professor Shepard Clough, 
European History, Columbia University, 
can hardly insist that this contemporary con- 
tribution understanding the his- 
toric cycle breaks virgin continent 
any way charts limitless sea even 
the least his forerunners. Thus, the 
secondary title this new work “An In- 
quiry Into the Relationship between Eco- 
nomic Development and Civilization” more 
aptly describes the contents Dr. Clough’s 
book than that which meets the reader 
the outside cover. 

There are two reasons for this observa- 
tion which, doubtless, the author 
scholar and educated man realizes. 
First, patently impossible discuss 
such subject within the confines the 
263 pages that has allotted himself. 
Secondly, this book does not really reveal 
history civilization all—it merely 
relates what Professor Clough thinks are 
the salient points contact between the 
economic axes series higher cultures 
and their subsequent successes 

But this not say that The Rise and 
Fall Civilization flimsy product or, 
within the framework the secondary 
title, explanatory the degree that ex- 
ample and incident are provided fur- 
thering this thesis. is, however, when 
attempting demolish the theories 
others that Dr. Clough weakest and 
even here might conceded that, given 
more space, could have mustered more 
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compelling argument. Indeed, does 
argue well. 

Nevertheless, having set his limits 
equating civilization with economic prog- 
ress, proceeds survey, few short 
chapters, the history man. Chapter 
deals with “Earliest Cultures” and Chapter 
III with “Empire Cultures the Bronze 
Age.” Four more follow, treating suc- 
cessively Ancient Greece, the Roman Re- 
public and Empire, Origins Western 
Culture, and the Status Occidental 
Culture the last 150 years. 

According Clough the prerequisites 
for highly developed culture (or “civiliza- 
tion” the Toynbee sense) are complex 
and vigorous economic system, large urban 
centers, and wide range choice for the 
individual.” alleges that “in the places 
and times where these conditions have been 
most fully met, societies have achieved the 
highest forms cultural distinction.” Ob- 
viously, although there merit his con- 
tention, proves his point New Eng- 
landers are said have proved their claim 
cultural greatness—simply allowing 
themselves the pleasure defining the 
term. 

Professor Clough takes exception 
Toynbee’s “Challenge and Response” 
advanced the monumental Study His- 
tory. “demonstrates” that the cultural 
conditions necessary for response cannot 
exist unsupported highly developed 
economy. This smacks economic deter- 
minism and may repelling others 
Toynbee Clough. 

Similarly, disagrees with Oswald 
Spengler, whose concept civilization 
Decline the West (says Clough) 
“vague.” complains that Spengler’s 
analogy between the life cycle living 
organism and that culture (civiliza- 
tion) “confusing” and “forced.” Yet, 
the same time, his economic deter- 
minism accepts quite readily the extra- 
somatic implications that have been ad- 
vanced Alfred Kroeber and Leslie 
White. 
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Although not listed his bibliography, 
seems fairly certain that Northrop 
likewise gains Clough’s displeasure. Cer- 
tainly, the suggestion such concept 
“preconceived key the 
Meeting East and West would disturb 
his materialist mind. And the same can un- 
doubtedly said for the figures and ter- 
minology Pitirim Sorokin—indeed for 
any concept derived intuition other than 
his own. 

spite all this, however, Professor 
Clough’s book merits study. If, charity 
can contended that incomplete— 
that would like say much more—one 
can, rounding out his investigation 
through reference the half dozen other 
authors cited herein, build his own construct 
broader foundation. Indeed, for that 
incentive, may that the provocation 
inherent The Rise and Fall Civiliza- 
tion its most subtle asset. 

Lorrick 
Willamette University 


edited Jack Allen. The Twenty- 
Third Yearbook the National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1952, 248 pp. 
$3.00 paper-bound, $3.50 cloth-bound. 
With concern for the future our na- 

tion and the entire world deep and 
widespread, appropriate that attention 
directed this time the person whose 
role that future most strategic all— 
the social studies The National 
Council for the Social Studies, the organiza- 
tion which perhaps best understands and 
appreciates the task this teacher, 
commended for again asking what consti- 
tutes effective teaching and what should 
included sound program for educat- 
ing teachers. 

The yearbook has three main divisions. 
The first, which single chapter, 
consideration the implications democ- 
racy and American culture the teaching 
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the social studies. examination 
pre-service education all levels under- 
taken the second division. The chapter 
the preparation college social studies 
teachers focuses attention upon problem 
long given too little The 
third division provides look the social 
studies teacher the classroom, the school 
and the community. 

this last division that the practicing 
teacher will find most helpful for contains 
not only theory, but enlightening examples 
and illustrations good teaching. In- 
service experiences conductive 
sional growth, suggestions for improving 
relations with colleagues and ways build- 
ing better relationships the community 
are also outlined. 

College teachers subject matter, teach- 
ers education and school administrators 
will find the second division rich source 
information, more than review the 
literature and recent research. Descriptions 
promising programs now operation 
various institutions are provided. 

The volume gives evidence considera- 
ble planning. The omissions and 
tions which often characterize group en- 
deavors are few. This yearbook should 
source inspiration and invaluable 
reference for all those concerned with the 
social studies teacher and his task. 

BRACKENBURY 
University Southern California 


Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 160 pp. $3.25. 

member the Brooklyn College 
faculty has written provocative volume 
help educators meet the pressing challenge 
building world community. The author 
describes what being done schools and 
colleges stimulate better world-minded- 
ness, and offers suggestions for improving 
both in-service and pre-service teacher edu- 
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cation programs achieve this end. The 
essence the author’s thesis that most 
what promised may ultimately achieved 
through the United Nations general and 
through the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
particular. 

kinder fate would have hastened the 
publication this Hardly had this 
reviewer received his copy before Mr. 
Trygve Lie, the Secretary-General the 
United Nations, announced his resignation. 
While Dr. Kenworthy could not have been 
expected foresee this action, his three 
years’ service the UNESCO secretariat 
must have acquainted him with the fact that 
for some time Mr. Lie had been lame- 
duck Secretary-General. 

The cruelest blow the author’s plea 
for dynamic faith the efficacy the 
UNESCO program was delivered late 
1952 when Dr. Jaime Torres Bodet, the 
Director-General, and quit, taking along 
with him his two chief aides. Senor Bodet 
worked himself into tizzy when his de- 
mand for 12% increase the annual 
budget $18,000,000 was not granted. 
Rumor has that his temper tantrums were 
not unknown but this time there was 
assurance that the mollifying pabulum 
would administered. 

Despite this unfortunate 
treatise may read with profit regardless 
the reader’s faith concerning the declared 
value the program. The volume consist- 
ing nine brief chapters and appendix 
well organized and quite readable. The 
chapters appear fall into three general 
groups: first, (chapters and the crea- 
tion world community and the prepara- 
tion world-minded teachers; second, 
(chapters and the teacher education 
program for these disciples; 
(chapters through the development 
qualities and attributes that the individual 
teacher must possess. The readability this 
text all the more impressive when 
consider that have co-mingled these 
160 pages brief philosophic treatise, 
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course outline, and series case studies. 

the appendix there bibliography 
for teachers this area, check list 
activities for developing world-minded 
teachers, compilation organizations 
interested world affairs, grouping 
specialized agencies the United Nations 
and roster embassies the United 
States members the United Nation. 

Much the essay given brief 
description scores programs for the 
development world-minded individuals. 
These examples range from activities 
local schoo] successfully combatting racial 
tensions complete programs prepared 
UNESCO. The author lists programs that 
have been introduced high schools, teach- 
ers’ colleges and universities. indicates 
that certain graduate school Workshops 
conducted foreign countries American 
universities represent, present, one the 
most effective means preparing world- 
read his statement that before individual 
can hope achieve world-mindedness 
must have deep roots his own country’s 
history and culture. 

ments offered Dr. Kenworthy seem, 
however, call for careful scrutiny. 
accepted, course, that statements taken 
out context may not convey the full 
meaning. 

Speaking the creation world 
community states “Millions men and 
women, particularly Asia, are now 
large degree masters their own destiny.” 
One wonders whether the people China, 
Korea and Indo-China are representative 
these millions, 

project conducted Wilmington Col- 
lege, Ohio, apparently wins his approval 
with the following example one 
girl from China giving eighty talks during 
the school year 1949-1950.” One wonders 


how this unidentified girl handled the 
issues “corrupt feudalism” and “agrarian 
reformers” during the year preceding the 
outbreak the police action 

The author cites examples the con- 
tributions the world community concept 
individuals and organizations. Among 
others mentions the Institute Pacific 
Relations and Professor Harlow Shapley. 
These two—to use weasel words suited 
educational journal—are surely contro- 
versial figures. 

The following paragraph from the chap- 
ter entitled “Appreciation Other Cul- 
tures” should brought the attention 
not only General Hershey’s office but 
all young men draft age: “Studies the 
soldiers who were abroad World War 
indicated that they were 
nationally minded when they returned than 
when they left the United States. Mahlon 
Smith has shown that dislike foreign 
peoples was the characteristic outcome 
soldiers’ experiences abroad. study 
Abraham Gedulgig and Carl Erdberg indi- 
cated that 150 veterans enrolled evening 
classes New York City 1947 were 
more nationalistic and conservative their 
attitudes toward world affairs than were 
170 their non-veteran fellow students. 
These studies and the observations many 
persons who have worked with veterans 
should give pause those who advocate 
sending thousands young people other 
countries without any selective process 
determine who should go.” 

can said with sincerity that Dr. 
Kenworthy has exemplified 
volume his conviction the important role 
the teacher play “the rescue civili- 
zation” from collapse and his dynamic faith 
the contribution teachers can make 
saving “society from suicide.” 

ArTHUR MALLON 
The City College New York 
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Modern English Handbook manual 
designed for organized program study. 
Steering between “liberal” and “consera- 
tive” points view, the authors confine 
their principles and examples mainly 
standard written English “the kind Eng- 
lish anyone trying improve his writing 
will want know.” Complete guides 
easily. The earlier sections have their sub- 
ject matter the fundamentals topic selec- 
tion and development. later chapters 
more specific topics are studies including 
such areas word study, grammatical de- 
vices, modifiers, word and pronoun refer- 
ence, parts speech, the vocabulary, and 
the mechanics punctuation and spelling. 
alphabetical list correction symbols 
very helpful. the almost 600 pages all the 
more common elements writing are 
Prentice-Hall publish the volume 
$3.75. The authors are Robert Gorrell 
and Charlton Laird, both the University 
Nevada. 

Two volumes are from the Philosophical 
Library. Logic and Language, edited 
Flew, King’s College, Aber- 
deen. This “Second Series” has dozen ar- 
ticles, with the greater number the au- 
thors from the Universities Oxford and 
Cambridge. has 242 pages and sells 
$4.75. Fay Karpf has written The Psy- 
chology and Psychotherapy Otto 
contemporary Freud, Jung, and Adler. 
Rank’s important role the psychoanaly- 
tical movement evaluated. The volume 
more than 100 pages sells $3.00. 

Ward Reeder, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has written welcome and practical 
manual public-school relations with the 
undisguised title Introduction Public- 
School Relations. this well-indexed book 


277 pages, published The Macmillan 
Company $3.75, concise treatment 
and source reference which the out- 
growth thirty years teaching the 
field. Among the subjects are: student pub- 
lications, the press, school reports, 
tions, noninstructional employees, American 
Education Week, and the school plant. 
mine gold for administrators. 

The International Yearbook Educa- 
tion, 1951, published UNESCO, de- 
scribes briefly educational developments 
the various countries which are members 
the organization. published with the col- 
laboration UNESCO and the Interna- 
tional Bureau Education (Geneva). 
the United States may ordered from 
the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York City. Paper bound, 
has 300 pages and sells for $2.00. 

particular interest, indicative 
what happening throughout the world, 
Gold Coast Education, Two, for 1953. 
Articles are found recently prepared syl- 
labi language and arithmetic, rural sci- 
ence, visual aids, and arts and crafts. The 
pamphlet has pages, sells for two shil- 
lings, and may secured from The Direc- 
tor, the Institute Education, University 
College the Gold Coast, Achimota, Gold 
Coast (Africa). 

The Public Affairs Committee, non- 
profit and educational, issues series val- 
uable pamphlets matters important 
public concern. The latest come our 
desk Work Together Community 
Service Eloise Walton, who served for 
ten years with the Community Chests 
has its thesis the thought that agencies 
must focus concern more sharply the 
basic causes family difficulties rather than 
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the ills individual members. This, 
well other pamphlets issued the Com- 
mittee, sells for cents, and may se- 
cured from the Public Affairs Committee, 
East 38th Street, New York City. has 
pages. 

The Southwestern Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has published (as reprint 
Business Education Publication the Cali- 
fornia State Department Education), 
monograph 81, entitled Layouts and Facili- 
ties for Business Education. This contains 
pages excellent material; also 
Handbook for Advisers High School Busi- 
ness Clubs, with pages. Single copies 
each are sent free interested teacher 
business school administrator. Extra 
copies are available for use business edu- 
cation methods 

Moral and Spiritual Education Home, 
School, Community published pro- 
gram aid for the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion. was prepared co-operation the 
National Congress Parents and Teachers 
with The Educational Policies Commission. 
Both the organizations have been ac- 
tively concerned with moral and spiritual 
values the public schools. the pages 
summarized the more complete statement 
the Educational Policies Commission. 
may ordered from the National Congress 
Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michi- 
cents copy. 

Community Crisis study how 
segregation was eliminated public ele- 
mentary school. The mid-western city 
(named Central City for the purposes 
the report) transferred over from segre- 
gated status one nonsegregated pattern. 
interesting story and shows concrete- 
the way which the transformations took 
place. James Tipton, the author, has pro- 
duced valuable case study. The volume 
160 pages the Teachers College (Co- 
lumbia) Studies Education Series. may 
secured from the Bureau Publications 
that institution $3.75. 


the Trinity College Historical Society, the 
Duke University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, has published The Duke Univer- 
sity Centennial Conference Teacher 
Training. William Cartwright and Wil- 
liam Hamilton are the editors. 
stimulating collection addresses the oc- 
casion the centennial Normal College, 
from which the teacher-training division 
Duke has grown. This series addresses 
given university where the education 
teachers the responsibility the whole 
institution, not only the Department 
Education. The collection bound 119- 
page paper-bound study which sold the 
Duke University Press $2.00. 

Atoms, Men and God attempt 
layman, Paul Sabine, research physi- 
cist, effect synthesis the concepts 
modern science and psychology with the in- 
tellectual content Protestant religious 
faith. The son pioneer Methodist min- 
ister, the author, concerned with the prob- 
lem reaching rational beliefs this “age 
the atom.” Bringing together the main 
concepts evolution, materialism, the new 
physics, and psychoanalysis, shows how 
each relates his problem. this discussion 
219 pages the Philosophical Library has 
published able study. sells for $3.75. 
Another volume issued the same pub- 
lishers Friedrich and English 
Education, issued the one hundredth an- 
niversary Froebel’s death. Five authors, 
under the editorship Evelyn Lawrence, 
and under the auspices the National Froe- 
bel Foundation, trace the origin the kin- 
dergarten, the history the movement 
England, Froebel’s influence England’s 
primary schools today well the 
independent primary schools, the religious 
background Froebel’s philosophy and 
finally, chapter the status his educa- 
tional philosophy today. The price set 
$5.00. There are 240 pages. 

much interest the educational his- 
torian and the specialist higher education 
The Beginnings Graduate Education 
America Richard Storr. The book 
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limited pre-Civil War history. these 
who would claim that any graduate work 
America worthy the term did not origi- 
nate until post-Civil War the author replies 
that the earlier events were germinal, that 
they were forerunners institution, one 
which did not arise “spontaneous genera- 
tion.” The author traces the granting 
graduate degrees from its earliest state when 
the A.M. could had for the mere asking, 
the time when began assume aca- 
demic respectability. study well done. 
published the University Chicago 
Press $5.00. 

When Peoples Speak Peoples de- 
scribed action guide international 
cultural relations. The book takes its 
thesis that the human being central for- 
eign affairs, and therefore person-to-person 
and group-to-group relationships lie the 
basis all social development. the work 
Harold Snyder and based largely 
the activities two voluntary agencies 
which occupied themselves with educational 
and other assistance the devastated coun- 
tries Europe—the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction and 
the Commission the Occupied Areas— 
both which Dr. Snyder was director. 
This publication the American Coun- 
cil Education, Washington, has 
200 pages and the list price $3.00. 

Elementary School Administration and 
Supervision the production Willard 
Elsbree and Harold McNally Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. vol- 
ume 446 pages, published the Ameri- 
can Book Company, and sold for $4.50. 
designed for principals and superintend- 
ents elementary The authors 
emphasize co-operative endeavor “for the 
achievement modern objectives means 
modern educational methods.” 
seven divisions the book are: the princi- 
palship; organization for teaching and learn- 
ing; administering pupil personnel; admin- 
istering special services; managing build- 
ings, supplies and equipment; integrating 
the school with community life, and instruc- 
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tional improvement through teacher growth 
service. 

Teaching for Better Schools Prentice- 
Hall publication Kimball Wiles the 
University Florida, 384 pages such 
modern treatments the following are in- 
cluded: skill human relations, skill 
group work, skill evaluation, skill in- 
dividualizing instruction, skill co-opera- 
tion, and skill self-improvement. The 
book designed for teachers all instruc- 
tional levels from the kindergarten the 
university. The price $5.35. The price 
schools $4.00. 

For $1.10 one can secure The Sargent 
Guide Summer for Boys and Girls 
from Porter Sargent, Beacon Street, 
Boston. more than 100 pages there 
given specific information about various 
types camps, costs, directors, locations, 
etc., all with thoroughgoing index. spe- 
cial feature section unusual oppor- 
tunities special types camps. 

State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has published monograph 
which will quite helpful those planning 
write their master’s theses education. 
This publication more than 150 pages 
classifies subject area 2,607 thesis titles 
which studies were made during 
52. There are 182 institutions represented. 
The price $2.00. sold the Bureau 
Research Iowa State Teachers College. 

Child Psychology, paper-covered vol- 
ume 260 pages the College Outline 
Series Barnes and Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, useful book which 
summarizes well what currently thought 
and Alice Crow. The writers are co-authors 
ten other volumes and have written for 
many educational journals. The price 
$1.50. 

Organizing for Curriculum Improve- 
ment excellent pamphlet pages 
from the Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, New York. written Ronald 
Doll connection with the Institute 
School Experimentation. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


Integration (Education) Department 
Montclair State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N.J. uses the title English 
Education Set Thinking which criti- 
cal evaluation. Dr. Fraser has taught the 
University Michigan, and served 
academic dean Winthrop College. After 
some years experience adminis- 
tration and teaching went Montclair 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

fessor Education Washington Univer- 
sity (St. Louis) has sent Democracy, 
Public Opinion and the Task Education. 
His graduate training was received 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Phyllis Taunton Wood London, Eng- 
land, the result on-the-ground 
study, has written The Aboriginals the 
Indian Central Provinces and Their Edu- 
cation. She has also written poem for 
this issue. She author five volumes 
poetry, and competent artist whose 
works have been individually exhibited. She 
founder member German Education 
Reconstruction. 

Gilbert Byron Maryland returns 
our pages his Saga for Miss Myrtle. 
His short stories have always been awaited 
our readers with great interest. has 
also written for the Saturday Review 
Literature and was for some 
years teacher. 

Alternative Classroom Lecturing 
presents proposal Edward Block, 
Associate Professor English, San Diego 
State College (California). Dr. Block 


member Phi Beta Kappa. Currently, 
other articles his the poet, Chaucer, 
are being issued the Publications the 
Modern Language Association and Specu- 
lum; also Swift Modern Language 
Notes. 

Dare They Differ? This the challenge 
which flung Jack Frymier, Instruc- 
tor Physical Education the University 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. was presi- 
dent Zeta Phi Chapter Kappa Delta 
1950 and has since seen army 

Another member Kappa Delta Pi, 
Peter Oliva, who Associate Professor 
Education the University Missis- 
sippi inquires Which General Education? 
The movement toward general studies 
now far enough along development 
invite critical judgment the program. 

usual our poems are competent 
The authors with their respective 
poems follow: Cullen Jones, The Indigent 
Schoolmaster (Jones has contributed 300 
poems such publications The Atlantic 
Monthly, London Cornhill, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, New York Times, etc.); Eliza- 
beth Utterback, Beauty; Gilbert Thomas, 
School; Phyllis Taunton Wood, Tortoise 
the Dance; (Mrs.) Dorothy Lee Rich- 
ardson, For Mother; Martha Fusship- 
pel, Migrating New 
Kinnick, Heritage; Helen Genevieve 
Jefferson, Mother; Frances 
Hall, Family Name; Moore Atkinson, 
Center the Universe; and Gertrude 
Casad, Souvenir Gun. 


The. 


For the idle youth the corner the street more dangerous than 
the center the street for the aged and ALEXANDER 
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Foreword 


HIs directory the local and national officers 

Kappa Delta has been prepared the hope that 
will useful our members. the Society’s only 
publication names officers institutional and alumni 
chapters. these officers who are responsible for the ex- 
cellence the work the local groups and who maintain 
the standards the Society. the directory kept for 
reference believed will found useful. 

far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
recently the General Office, data have been supplied 
from our earlier files. all officers had not been chosen 
when copy had the printers, those already elected 
are included. some instances only the names the presi- 
dent and counselor are given, the counselor only. 

changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
later this year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the officers are furnished 
the General Office promptly. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


GEORGE COUNTS ERNEST MELBY 
Columbia New York 
BENJAMIN FINE WILLIAM RUSSELL 
Education Editor Columbia University 
The New York Times ORDWAY TEAD 
ISAAC KANDEL Member, Board Higher 
Columbia University Education, New York City 
THOMAS CRACKEN ROSCOE WEST 
Ohio University State Teachers College 
Trenton 
EDITOR 
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Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan; Executive Counselor: Ray- 
mond Ryder, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; Laureate Counselor: 
Harold Benjamin, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Deceased November 10, 1953. Dr. Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
elected fill the unexpired term. 


Executive President Emeritus: (In advisory relationship the Executive 
Council) Thomas McCracken, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Student Representative: Richard Neiheisel, University Colorado, Boulder, 
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ROSTER KAPPA DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: FRANK WRIGHT,* Wash- Executive First Vice-President: KATHERINE VICK- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri ERY, Alamaba College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Executive Second Vice-President: Vicror 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Executive Counselor: RAYMOND Pur- 
Michigan due University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Laureate Counselor: HAROLD BENJAMIN, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


Executive President Emeritus: THomas Mc- 
CRACKEN, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 


Student Representative: DicK NEIHEISEL, Uni- 
versity Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


Deceased, November 10, 1953. Dr. Katherine 
Vickery, Alamaba College, Montevallo, Alabama 
elected fill the unexpired term. 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer; Editor 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 
The address parentheses the home mailing address the Laureate 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO The University Maine (Peaks Island, Port- 
FEBRUARY 23, 1925 land, Maine). 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Formerly President 

the University the State New York and 


State Commissioner Education, Private Prac- 
tice law and Official Attorney for the New William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


York State Teachers Association. Also Chair- Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
man Education Committee Board Trus- versity, York, 
tees, Albany Law School, Union University ingside Drive, New York 27, New York). 
(303 Woodlawn Avenue, Albany New DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
York). FEBRUARY 24, 
ELECTED D.C. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont. 


FEBRUARY 25-26, 1926 ELECTED D.C. 


Frank Ballou, Formerly Superintendent FEBRUARY 23, 1932 
Schools, Washington, D.C. (3130 Wisconsin 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 16, D.C.). 

Lewis Terman, Professor Emeritus Psy- 
chology, Stanford University (761 Dolores 
Street, Stanford, California). 


Truman Lee Kelly, Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (1611 Pa- 
terna Road, Santa Barbara, California). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


Henry Holmes, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
Payson Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, cation and former Dean, Graduate School 
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Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (13 Kirkland Place, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts) 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Frank Freeman, Dean and Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Emeritus, University 
California (20 Arlmonte Drive, Berkeley 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, The Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princton, New Jersey 
(955 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Meredith, New Hampshire and Claremont 
Avenue, New York 27, New York). 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Profes- 
sor Emeritus American Studies, University 
Manchester, Manchester, England (Wood- 
side Avenue, Westport, Connecticut.) 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American 
Historical Association, Library Congress 
Annex, Managing Editor, Historical 
Review, The Kennedy-Warren, 3133 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (417 West 24th Street, New York 71, 
New York). 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, U.S. Commissioner for Western 
Germany, Formerly President Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (17 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts) 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Frank Graham, U.N. Representative for India 
and Pakistan, United Nations, New York, New 
York. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio and Tennessee) (Fed- 
eral Building, Cleveland, Ohio). 


George Counts, Professor Education and 
Director the Division Foundations 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. 

George Stoddard, Educational Consultant, 
formerly President the University Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois (171 Woodland Drive, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey). 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus, School 
Education, New York University (1813 First 
Avenue, Bradenton, Florida). 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 


Bailey, Professor Agriculture, Emeritus, 
Cornell University (Sage Place, Ithaca, New 
York). 

Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana (538 South 
Seventh Street, Lafayette, Indiana). 

Edward Evenden, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York (445 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, Formerly President the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (Mountain Home, North Carolina). 

Robert Hutchins, Associate Director 
Ford Foundation, formerly Chancellor, The 
University Chicago (914 Green Street, Pasa- 
dena, California). 

William Russell, President Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York (409 West 117th Street, New York 27, 
New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Chancellor Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri (6510 Ellen- 
wood Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Ernest Horn, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University Iowa, Iowa City, (832 
Kirkwood Avenue, Iowa City, Iowa). 

Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent Los 
Angeles City School, Los Angeles, California 
(888 Via del Monte, Palos Verdes Estates, 
California). 


ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


Oliver Carmichael, President, University 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, Formerly President 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Gramercy Park North, New York 10, New 
York). 
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John Studebaker, Vice President and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York (33 
West 42nd Street, New York, New York). 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Chairman, Division Social 
Foundations Education, George Peabody 
College for Nashville, Tennessee 
(6133 Robin Hill Road, West Meade, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee). 

Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Professor Psychology, 
University London, Fellow the British 
Academy Elsworthy Road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. England). 

Thomas McCracken, Dean Emeritus, College 
Education, Ohio University, Executive Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Kappa Delta (47 Elmwood 
Place, Athens, Ohio). 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, formerly Member United 
States Delegation United Nations, 1951 
(Hyde Park, Dutchess County, New York). 


ELECTED SPRING MILL Park, 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
MARCH 28, 1950 


Florence Stratemeyer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York (400 West 119th Street, 
New York 27, New York). 


Owen Young, Honorary Chairman, Board 


Directors, General Electric Company, Van 
Hornesville, New York 
New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1951 

Albert Einstein, Institute Advanced Study, 
Princeton, New Jersey (112 Mercer Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey). 

Willard Earl Givens, Formerly Executive Secre- 
tary the National Education Association, 
Washington, D.C., Educational Consultant. 
(1661 Crescent Place N.W., Washington 
D.C.) 


ELECTED LANSING, MICHIGAN 
MARCH 


Henry Hill, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee (1801 Edgehill 
Avenue, Nashville 12, Tennessee). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 17, 1953 


Frank Aydelotte, Director Emeritus, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey (88 
Battle Road, Princeton, New Jersey). 

William Carr, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C. (3601 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W. Washington, D.C). 


DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbott, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1932; deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 

James Angell, formerly President, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educa- 
tional Counselor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. Elected February 1933; deceased, 
March 1949. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. Elected February 28, 1928; deceased 
July 1946. 

Charles Beard, formerly historian, New Mil- 
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ford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 
deceased September 1948. 

Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry Schools, 
Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 25, 
deceased February 27, 1942. 

Boyd Bode, formerly Professor Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Lec- 
turer Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Elected February 
1936; deceased March 29, 1953. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
Columbia University: Editor, Science and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Werrett Wallace Charters, formerly Director 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Elected February 23, 1925; 
deceased. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928; deceased September 22, 1938. 
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Albert Cook, formerly State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Elected February 25, deceased. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Walter Damrosch, formerly Musical Counsel, 
National Broadcasting Company, New York, 
New York. Elected February 25, 1936; de- 
ceased December 25, 1950. 

Edmund Day, formerly Chancellor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Elected March 
10, 1946; deceased. 

John Dewey, formerly Professor Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased June 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 1946. 

Stephan Duggan, formerly Director the 
Institute International Education, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
August 18, 1950. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Graduate 
School Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 25, 
1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York. Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
July 1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 24, 1942; deceased September 1943. 

Edgar Knight, former Kenan Professor 


Educational History, University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Elected 
March 28, 1950; deceased. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 
1947. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, 1941; deceased February 13, 
1946. 

Frances Fenton Park, formerly member the 
Faculty, William White Institute 
chiatry. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 21, 1953. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly Professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

Florence Rena Sabin, formerly Professor 
Histology, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland, member, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research. Elected February 15, 
19513 deceased October 1953. 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University Iowa, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 1927; deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, deceased September 
1947- 

George Zook, formerly President the Ameri- 
can Council Education, Washington, D.C. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased August 


19, 1951. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 
University Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
March 1911 

President: Joseph Saupe, University 
Urbana, 

Vice-president: Arthur Smith, University 
nois, Urbana, 

Secretary: Agnes Nelson, University 
nois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Mary Virginia McDougle, Uni- 
versity Illinois, Urbana, 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Thompson, Uni- 
versity Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Counselor: Liesette McHarry, University 
Illinois, Urbana, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 


President: Marjorie Hook, 845-14th 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Vice-president: Kathryn Hoffman, 


Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 
Secretary: Ruth Lautenbach, 1020-14th Street, 
Apt. Boulder, Colorado. 
Treasurer: Helen Nelson, 1818 Baseline Road, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 
High, Boulder, Colorado. 
Counselor: Marie Mehl, Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Berueffy, 1206 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
April 23, 1915 


President: Mrs. Thelma Haddan, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: James Burdette, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Charles Caldwell, 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Charles Caldwell, University 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Charles Caldwell, Univer- 
sity Oklahoma, Norman, 

Counselor: Gaither, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma. 


University 


Epsilon 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
February 23, 1917 


President: Herbert Hansen, 1314 21st Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Charleen Harman, 3738 Uni- 
versity Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Secretary: Roberta Thornburg, 831 39th Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Lee Brackett, 732 18th Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Counselor: Bess Hamm, 2930 Brattleboro Avenue, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Zeta 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 

President: Svet Nankovitch, 2805 Digby Avenue, 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Helen Lammers, 3530 Epworth 
Avenue, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Alexander Glesen, 
Meadow Avenue, Cincinnati 11. 

Corresponding Secretary: Nancy Carpenter, 6146 
Grand Vista Place, Cincinnati 13, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Lyle Cameron, 2570 Erie Avenue, 
Cincinnati Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Hunter, 316 Joselin 
Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio. 

Counselor: Victor Coles, Box 319, Dry Ridge 
Road, Cincinnati 31, Ohio. 
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Eta 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 

President: Charles Beymer, 147 Sheetz Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Martha Jane Stevens, 303 Wald- 
ron Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Secretary: Marilyn Richardson, “D,” 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Cyril Sturm, 122 Pierce Street, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Louis Carroll, 314 Russell 
Street, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Counselor: Raymond Ryder, Education De- 


partment, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 


Theta 
Colorado State College Education, Greeley, 
Colorado 
March 13, 1920 
President: 
Vice-president: 
Secretary: 


Treasurer: 

Counselor: Perry, Colorado State College 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 
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Iota 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
March 13, 1920 


President: Bruno Doganieri, 612 West 12th Ave- 
nue, Emporia, Kansas. 

Vice-president: Alma Harris, 1014 Merchant 
Street, Emporia, 

Secretary: Carmen Dressler, 1010 Union Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Betty Young, 1021 Mechanic Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Lischia Newcomer, 310 East 
14th Avenue, Emporia, Kansas. 

Counselor: Harry Waters, Department Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York 
August 1920 


President: Walter George, Box 613, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New 
York. 

Vice-president: (Mrs. Neil), Berry 331 East 
Street, New York 21, New York. 

Secretary: Barbara Rosencrans, Apt. 2A, 501 
West 113 Street, New York 25, New York. 


Treasurer: Brooks Smith, Windsor Place, 


Yonkers, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Shridmor Mukerji, 
West 121 Street, New York New York. 
Counselor: Florence Stratemeyer, Box 523 Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 


Lambda 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 


President: Charles Heusel, Duncan Street, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Marjorie Shuman, Petite, Vet 
Village, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Recording Secretary: Donna Nichols, 216 Stout 
Hall, OAMC, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Helen Holley, 1718 
West 4th Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Raymond Young, 2010 West 4th 
Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Pharis, 923 North Wash- 
ington Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Wolf, 1301 West Third Street, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
March 1922 


President: Bernadine B-12 Cardinal 
Court, Normal, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Nancy Boulting, 6720 North 
Wildwood Avenue, Chicago 30, 

Secretary: Delmarie Smith, Saybrook, 

Treasurer: Glenn Ritthumeller, 211 Larch Ave- 
nue, Elmhurst, 

Historian-Reporter: Cullon, 

Counselor: Dorathy Eckelman, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 


President: Joyce Ryan, Hamilton Hall, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Vice-president: William Hunter, 309 Ogden Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Secretary: Nancy Fagley, 232 Richard Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Roger Carter, 203 Stoddard Hall, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Carol Foster, 219 Hamilton 
Hall, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Christofferson, 203 McGuffey, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Associate Counselor: Schluter, 253 McGuffey, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
May 16, 1922 


President: Betty Joyce Barrow, Box 1711, 
University, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Stapp, Box 4212, 
University, Alabama. 

Corresponding Secretary: Elizabeth Beddow, 
Box 952, University, Alabama. 

Recording Secretary: Sarah Benton, Box 
2414, University, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Wiggins, Box 3643, Univer- 
sity, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Hamner, Hack- 
berry Circle, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Counselor: Frederick Westover, Box 
1553, University, Alabama. 


Omicron 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
June 1921 
President: Phyllis Hanson, 611 South Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
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Vice-president: Vena Stoddard, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Secretary: Esther Robertson, Northern 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Treasurer: Robert Jones, Northern State Teachers 

College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Historian-Reporter: 
Counselor: Hilton Heming, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
June 20, 1922 


President: Diane Mcann, Jones Hall, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Vice-president: 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Carl Erikson, 101 North Wallace 
Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 
October 28, 1922 


President: Rosemary Huxol 172 Yeater Hall, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Janet Haynie, 317 Yeater Hall, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Secretary: Marilyn Sue Stoenner, North Hall, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Marilyn Berry, Yeater Hall, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Imo Jean Newton 522 Col- 
lege Avenue, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Counselor: Reid Hemphill, c/o Central Missouri 
State College, Office Dean Student Per- 


sonnel, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Tau 


State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 
February 24, 1923 


President: Ralph Siebold, 608 South High Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Edward Cox, 416 South Florence 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Secretary: Marilee Schrock, Blanton Hall, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Geneva Thomas, 814 East Wash- 
ington Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Donna Frazier, 503 South 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Counselor: Berenice Beggs, 211 East Patterson 
Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
July 23, 1923 
President: Bruce Wilson, Falvet III, 221 S., 
Gainesville, Florida. 
Vice-president: Joy Dickson, Box 3703, Univer- 
sity Station, Gainesville, Florida. 
Recording Secretary: Jane Herrick, 1245 
1st Avenue, Gainesville, Florida. 
Corresponding Secretary: Helen Prince, 216 
12th Street, Gainesville, Florida. 
Treasurer: Joan Silvereisen, 1048 11th. 
Street, Gainesville, Florida. 
Historian-Reporter: Rose Marie Vernier, Box 
2038, University Station, Gainesville, Florida. 
Counselor: Leon Henderson, University 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Phi 
Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
June 1923 

President: Mary Jane Frye, 1616 Fifth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Sidney Naylor, 1601 Fifth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Julia Shwartz, 749 Twelfth Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Nuzum, 3107 Merrill Avenue, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Clara Hall, 2658 
Collis Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Mrs. Mae Houston, 212 Twenty 
Eighth Street, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chi 


Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 

President: 

Vice-president: 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Counselor: Kenneth Hansen, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 


Psi 


Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
August 1923 


President: Beulah Yanney, 251N Campbell Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Vice-president: Carlyle Davidsen, East Navy 
Street, Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Teresa Gritzner, 190A Bartlett Hall, 
State Teachers College, Cedar Fall, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Florence Garland, 353B Bartlett Hall, 
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Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 

Historian-Reporter: Charlene Guthridge, 243N 
Campbell Hall, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Counselor: Oscar Thompson, Department 
Education, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
August 1923 


President: Nancy Jones, Lindley Hall, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Brandeberry, Lindley 
Hall, Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Margaret Felsinger, Edgehill, Apt. 
Athens, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Norris, Center Dormi- 
tory, Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 


President: Sue Slaymaker, Austin Hall, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Mary Creswell, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Carolyn Clark, Austin Hall, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Doris Stoudenmire, 112 West 
Winter, Delaware, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Fast, Austin Hall, 
Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: Allan Ingraham. Ohio Wesleyan 
University. Registrar’s Office, Delaware, Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 


President: Tom Jones, College Education, 
University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Rosemary Farnsworth, 1002 West 
Maple Street, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Secretary: William Davenport, College Ed- 
ucation, University Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Charles Cross, College Educa- 
tion, University Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Owen, Carnall Hall, 
University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Charles Cross, College Educa- 
tion, University Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, 


Alpha Gamma 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 
President: Hollis Huddle O’Neal, 712 South 
Limestone Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Vice-president: Alma Carl, 324 Hampton, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. 
Secretary: Jack Early, 1209 Richmond Road, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
Treasurer: Margaret Roser, University High 
School, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Historian-Reporter: Burke, University 
School, College Education, Lexington, Ken- 
tuck. 
Counselor: Estelle Adams, College Education, 
University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Alpha Delta 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
January 12, 1925 

President: Harriette McCarter, 1131 Hawthorne 
Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Vice-president: Juanita Vette, 742 West Pensa- 
cola Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Eugene Lawler, School 
Education, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Mildred Crickenberger, Box 
169, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Treasurer: Harris Dean, School Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Everhart, 212 
Rivoli Road, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Counselor: Mildred Swearingen, School Edu- 
cation, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Florida, 
Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois State College, Macomb, Illinois 
February 27, 1925 

President: Leota Plunkett, Grote Hall, Macomb, 

Vice-president: Joan 420 West Adams 
Street, Macomb, 

Secretary: Barbara Woll, 923 West Carroll Street, 
Macomb, 

Treasurer: Rita Ward, Grote, Hall, Macomb, 

Georgia Roberts, Grote Hall, 
Macomb, 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois State 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 


Alpha Zeta 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
March 14, 1925 
President: Mrs. William Albers 103 East Wil- 
liams, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Vice-president: Norma Wilson, Kansas 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Secretary: Helen Kriegsman, Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Hulda Berg, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Historian-Re porter: 

Counselor: Belle Provorse, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


State 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
April 17, 1925 
President: 
Girardeau, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Shirley Hibbs, Leming Hall, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 
Secretary: Bonnie Willingham, Leming Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Treasurer and Recorder: Esther Knehans, 510 
North Boulevard, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Sandra Richter, Leming 
Hall, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 
Counselor: Krusé, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Hall, Cape 


Alpha Theta 


Akron University, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 

President: Wanda Clark, 152 Gale Street, Akron 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Ruth Grant, 785 Coventry Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary: Kay 
Akron, Ohio. 

Treasurer: John Pottinger, 260 East Tuscarawas 
Avenue, Barberton, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Donna Bischoff, Akron Uni- 
versity, Akron, Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin 
Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 


Sackett, 101 Kenilworth Drive, 


Alpha Iota 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 


President: Barbara Breedlove, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. 

Vice-president: William Cleveland, 
Stroud Avenue, Denton, Texas. 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Burns, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 

Recording Secretary: Kathryn Rugel Opryshek, 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 

Treasurer: Margaret Waldahl, North Texas 
State College, Denton, 

Counselor: James Dougherty, North Texas 
State College, Box 6027, Denton, Texas. 


437 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
February 12, 1926 


President: Rosemary Wilson, 1816 South 22nd 
Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Virginia Allen, R.R. 
684, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Secretary: Janet Storm, 3009 Putnam Avenue, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Fred Brengle, R.R. West Terre 
Haute, 

Historian-Reporter: Parsons 
Hall, Campus Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Counselor: Wenonah Brewer, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Box 


Alpha Lambda 


University Denver, Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 


President: Mrs. Voncile Huffman, 5151 
Montview Boulevard, Denver Colorado. 
Vice-president: Edna Licht, 2329 

Glencoe Street, Denver Colorado. 

Second Vice-president: Betty Weidner, 436 
South Downing Street, Denver Colorado. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Emily Matson, 

705 Joyce Street, Golden, Colorado. 
Historian-Reporter: Powell, 77A 
Pioneer Village, University Denver, Denver 
10, Colorado. 
Counselor: Clifford Bebell, School Education, 
University Denver, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 


President: Donna Rae Marburger, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Margaret Hawes, Univer- 
sity Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Marlene Christensen, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Treasurer: Jenny Poljenec, University Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Historian-Reporter: Donald Wiest, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Counselor: Laurence Walker, University 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 


President: Guy Spracklin, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Vice-president: Claire Hoag, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 
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Secretary: Mas Sato, Chico State College, Chico, 
California. 

Treasurer: Joy Delano, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Arnold, Chico 
State College, Chico, California. 

Counselor: Robert Fisk, Chico State College, 
Chico, California. 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
April 22, 1927 
President: Marguerite Huff, Beta Phi House, 
College William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 
Vice-president: Ann Fichtenger, Beta Phi 


House, College William and Mary, 


liamsburg, Virginia. 

Secretary: Pearle Ray Key, Kappa Alpha Theta 
House, College William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Barbara Crovo, Delta Delta Delta 
House, College William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. 

Margaret Ives, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma House, College William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Kenneth Cleeton, Marshall-Wythe 
Hall, College William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
May 14, 1927 


President: Alice Rose Carr, Box 2404, George 
Peabody College, Nashville Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Jeanice Midgett, Box 2353, 
George Peabody College, Nashville Ten- 

Secretary: Carlee Baxter, Box 253, George Pea- 
body College, Nashville Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Robert Kammerud, Box 815, George 
Peabody College, Nashville Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Cochrane, Box 
2002, George Peabody College, Nashville 
Tennessee. 

Counselor: Edwin Anderson, Box 471, George 
Peabody College, Nashville Tennessee. 


Alpha Rho 


University California Santa Barbara, 
Santa Barbara, California 
May 20, 1927 


President: Shirley Chard, 1129 San Pascual, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Vice-president: George 328 West 
Valerio, Santa Barbara, California. 


Secretary: Claire Podger, 3279 Foothill Road, 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Treasurer: Mary Whitney, 1825 Garden, Santa 
Barbara, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Weymouth, 420% 
East Arrellage, Santa Barbara, California. 
Counselor: Durflinger, 1820 Olive Avenue, 

Santa Barbara, California. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
May 21, 1927 


President: Donald Wyman, Street, 
San Diego California. 

Vice-president: Robert Reid, 4436 Dawson Street, 
San Diego, California. 

Secretary: Geneva Jean Rose, 5192 College 
Avenue, San Diego 15, California. 

Treasurer: 5192 College 
Avenue, San Diego 15, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Jane Parkinson, 3244 
Park Drive, Mesa, California. 

Counselor: Katherine Corbett, 3845 Falcon 
Street, San Diego California. 


Alpha Tau 


Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
May 27, 1927 


President: Willard Gatewood, Men’s Graduate 
Center, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Vice-president: Alice Kneece, College Station, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Secretary: Betty Cathey, College Station, Durham, 
North Carolina. 

Treasurer: Betty Yancey, Box 6337, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Ketner, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, North Carolina. 

Counselor: Stumpf, Box 6126, College 
Station, Durham, North Carolina. 


Alpha Upsilon 
College Education, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, West Virginia 
July 21, 1927 

President: Patricia Oneacre, Woman’s Hall, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 

Vice-president: Margaret Ann Graff, 506 North 
High Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Marian Rhae Casto, 506 North High 
Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Fish, College Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancy Lou Bowers, 265 
Prospect Street, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Counselor: Feaster, College Education, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 
January 17, 1928 


President: Vangalia Lukes, Dorm 1—Room 104, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. 

Vice-president: Guy Duncan, 420 West Magnolia 
Street, Auburn, Alabama. 

Secretary: Catherine Byrd, Dorm 3—Room 203, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala- 
bama. 

Treasurer: Arleta Campbell, Dorm Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Grace, 264 North 
Ross Street, Auburn, Alabama. 

Counselor: Theo Dalton, School Educa- 
tion, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Alabama. 


Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 


President: Joyce Taylor, Box 434, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Patsy Norwood, Box 342, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Secretary: Linda Gouldin, Box 375, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Cummins, Box 492, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Hosaflook, Box 676, 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Alfred Eagle, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Frances Grove, 

Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Madison College, 


Alpha Psi 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 


February 11, 1928 


President: Jane Heistand, Keller Cottage, Tiffin, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Bonna Loudenslager, Williard 
Hall, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary: Gene Sheeley, 236 Jefferson Street, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Shirley 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Martha Tyler, 60% 
East Market Street, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Counselor: Williams, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 


Amstutz, Keller Cottage, 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 


President: Dona Kay Sparling, 340 North 26th 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice-president: George Allan Goodman, Sigma 
Phi Epsilon, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 

Secretary: Ann Roth, Park Terrace, Corvallis, 

Treasurer: Shirley Murrell, 340 North 26th 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Delmer Goode, 107 Commerce 
Hall, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
February 21, 1928 


President: Carolyn Burns, 195 East San Fernando 
Street, San Jose, California. 

Vice-president: Russell Whitman, South 
Sixth Street, San Jose, California. 

Secretary: Lois Berry, 260 South Eleventh Street, 
San Jose, California. 

Treasurer: James Curtis, 720 Garland Drive, 
Palo Alto, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Madeline Peirona, 195 East 
San Fernando Street, San Jose, California. 
Counselor: Henry Meckel, 2188 Tulip Road, 

Santa Clara, California. 


Beta Gamma 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 


President: Karlin Jane Bennett, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Barbara Lee Book, John 
Sutton Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Patricia Louise Sweitzer, Clark 
Hall, State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 

Treasurer: Norman Robert Candelore, Delta 
Sigma House, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Rebecca Hill, Clark Hall, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Trevor Hadley, 412 Locust Street, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 


President: Verna Turnage, Station 


McKinney Hall, Durant, Oklahoma. 
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Vice-president: 

Secretary: Pat Brewer, Station Hallie Mc- 
Kinney Hall, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Haggard, Southeastern State 
College, Durant, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Fort, Southeastern State Col- 
lege, Durant, Oklahoma. 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 


President: Lucille Mann, 311 Bridge Street, 
Farmville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Mary Anne King, Box 253, Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Secretary: Dolly Horne, Box 158, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Sylvia West, Box 265, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Fay Greenland, Box 69, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Counselor: Ethel Sutherland, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
June 1928 


President: Donna Bray, Beta Phi, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Vice-President: Rosemary Bergdorf, Hays Hall, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Secretary: Mary Sue Youngblood, Hays Hall, 
Moscow, Idaho. 

Treasurer: Edith Simpson, Hays Hall, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Historian-Reporter: Rosemary Bergdorf, Hays 
Hall, Moscow, Idaho. 

Counselor: Frederick Weltzin, 724 Homestead 
Place, Moscow, Idaho. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
May 1928 


President: Geneva Worthington, Oklahoma Bap- 
tist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Vice-President: Mrs. Karleen Osborn, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Noma Bumgarner, Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Elaine Harris, Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Hardy, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Lenna Smock, Oklahoma Baptist Uni- 
versity, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Beta Theta 


Oshkosh State College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 


President: Robert Smith, 119 Waugoo Street, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Dwain Vanderhoof, 619 
Fourteenth Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Mrs. Carolyn Kleinfeldt, 176 West 
Lincoln Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Connie Doner, 515 Center Street, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Marlene Johnson, 477 Al- 
goma Boulevard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Anthony Womaski, 675 Algoma 
Boulevard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan College Education, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
February 1929 


President: Frances Frey, 3504 Duke Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Vice-president—Catherine Reid, Siedschlag Hall, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 

Secretary: Jacqueline Slaughter, Spindler Hall, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 

Treasurer: Alice Cubbon, Walwood Hall, West- 
ern Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathleen Folks, Draper Hall, 
Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 

Counselor: Wm. McKinley Robinson, 1414 Low 
Road, Kalamazoo 41, Michigan. 


Beta Kappa 


University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 


President: Mrs. Mary Scott, University Demon- 
stration School, Athens, Georgia. 

Vice-president: Ira Aaron, College Education, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Rooks, College Edu- 
cation, Athens, Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: James Edward Greene, Sr., 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Counselor: Floride Moore, College Education, 
Athens, Georgia. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 


President: Mary Williamson, Box 913, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, 

Vice-president: June Summerlin, Box 1003, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 


Secretary: Dorothy McRae, Box 915, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Mary Frances Palmer, Box 913, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Hazel Junkin, Box 971, Ala- 
bama College, Alabama. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 


Beta 


Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 


President: Phyllis Heinke, Room 302 Eliza 
Morgan Hall, Peru, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Jean Birdsley, Room 311 Eliza Mor- 
gan Hall, Peru, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Ben Duerfeldt, Delzell Hall, Peru, 
Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. John Christ, Peru, 
Nebraska. 


Counselor: Leo Eastman, Peru, Nebraska. 


Beta 


Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 
May 25, 1929 


Black 


President: Joan Craig, 544 Seventh Street, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota. 

Vice-president: Harry Anderson, 1121 Canyon 
Street, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Secretary: Marguerite Mickelson, Wenona Cook 
Hall, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Ada Warren, 729 Main Street, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Johnston, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 

Counselor: Ida Henton, Box 291, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
May 20, 1929 


President: Mary Ann Ragland, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Vice-president: Erma Lee Branch, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 

Secretary: Barbara Vic Melton, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Bette Thorne, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 

Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 


Beta Omicron 


Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 11, 
Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 


President: Donald Litscher, 2544 North Farwell 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Betty Wunsch, 2904 Kenwood 
Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Joyce Hambach, 3288 North 46th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Mae Rohlinger, 1811 North 
Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Hambach, 3288 North 
46th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Mary Read, 1925 East Kenwood 
Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


Beta 


New York University, New York, New York 
May 24, 1930 


President: Mildred McDermott, 199 17th 
Avenue, Paterson New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Emanuel Ehrlich, 622 East 
Street, New York City New York. 

Secretary: Mina Feldman, 119 Street, 
Brooklyn New York. 

Treasurer: Marion Lesher, 120 Amity Street, 
Brooklyn New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Louise Spiro, 
Avenue, Beechhurst 57, Long Island, New 
York. 

Counselor: John Carr Duff, Students’ Building, 
New York University, Washington Square, 
New York City New York. 


Beta Rho 


Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 


Paul Larson, Box 86, South Hall, 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: William Trowbridge, Box 93, 
South Hall, Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Carol Wagner, Box North Hall, 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Imogene Harmon, Box North Hall, 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Merritt, Box 50, 
North Hall, Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Margaret O’Brien, North Main 
Street, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 
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Beta Tau 


State College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


June 1930 


President: Bakalars, Winnebago 


Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Vice-President: Walter Preuss, 215 South 2nd 


Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Secretary: Bernice Johnson Tostrud, 314 South 


6th Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Treasurer: Margaret Schultz, 913 South 


Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Historian-Reporter: Wanda Miller, 1421 Vine 


Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Counselor: Everett Walters, 215 North 24th 


Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Beta Upsilon 


Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 


June 1930 


President: Marjorie 
Skinker Boulevard, St. Louis Missouri. 

Vice-President: Lauretta Schlutow, 4050 Wy- 
oming Street, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 

Secretary: William Crawford, 3676 McRee 


Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


Treasurer: Gribble, Department Educa- 


tion, Washington University, 
Missouri. 


Historian-Reporter: Clara Funk, 6252 Rosebury 


Avenue, St. Louis Missouri. 


Acting Counselor: Gribble, Department 
Education, Washington University, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona 


December 16, 1930 


President: Daisy Yee, West Hall, Arizona State 


College, Tempe, Arizona. 


Vice-president: Oddetta Wold, Gammage Annex, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Secretary: Elaine Takemori, Gammage Annex, 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Carollyn Rushton, 1708 West Devon- 


shire, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Historian-Reporter: Henry Lee, East Hall, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe, Arizona. 

Counselor: Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar and 
Director Admissions, Arizona State College, 


Tempe, Arizona. 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 


December 17, 1930 


President: Barbara Burrows, North Hall, Flag- 


staff, Arizona. 


280 North 


Vice-president: Roger Adrey, 624 North Beaver, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Secretary: Martha Jane Severson, North Hall, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Richard Lloyd, Taylor Hall, Flag- 
staff, 

Counselor: Tyson, South Beaver, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, 
January 1931 


President: Mary Alice Rigg, 860 Seventh Street, 
Charleston, 

Vice-president: Joyce Reynolds, 1050 Seventh 
Street, Charleston, 

Secretary: Margaret Ellington, Pemberton Hall, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Juanee Carlyle, 1050 Seventh Street, 
Charleston, 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth DePew, Lincoln 
Hall, Charleston, 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh Street, 
Charleston, 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 31, 1931 


President: Bette Jean Poleway, 710 Locust 
Avenue, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Lucille Herron, Box 133, Route 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Joanne Robertson, 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Betty Nuzum, Short Avenue, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Boyd Howard, Fairmont State 
College, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
February 1931 


President: Irene Cardwell, Radnor Apartments, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Marie Waters, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Secretary: Virginia Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Ethel Roberts, Radnor Apartments, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Lockmeyer, Radnor 
Apartments, Radford, Virginia. 

Counselor: M’Ledge Moffett, Dean Women, 
Radford College, Radford, 


“a 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
February 21, 1931 


President: Charles Andrews, 299 Baltimore Street, 
West Pittston, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Alfred Chiscon, North Good- 
win Street, Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Hoover, R.D. 
#2, Halifax, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary: Anna Bittner, Woodlawn 
Avenue, Mulroy, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Mae Neugard, Higgins, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Edwards, 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 East Street, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Gamma 


State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 


President: Kenneth Garland, State 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Joan Larson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Marie Sorknes, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Ronald Burnett, State Teach- 
ers College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Glaydon Robbins, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, 
Fargo, North Dakota 
May 1931 


President: David Bartholomew, #2, Hawley, 
Minnesota. 

Vice-President: Curtis Jensen, C-32 North Court, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Kathryn Freeman, 
NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Janet Olson, 313 20th Avenue North, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Wayne Ditmer, 1429 12th 
Street North, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Shubel Owen, 1217 North 3rd 
Street, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Gamma Epsilon 


Montclair State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: Herbert Schroter, Oak Street, Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey. 

Vice-President: Sondra Mendelsohn, 354 West 
Side Avenue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Barbara Ossenfort, 129 Brentwood 
Avenue, Pitman, New Jersey. 


Treasurer: James Spry, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Maxine Minkowitz, 353 
North Grove Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Allan Morehead, College 
Heights, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 


Central Avenue, 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: Sheldon Moore, Box 553, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Arthur Frank, Box 288, State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Secretary: Flickinger, Box 282, State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Antoinette Laferrera, Box 469, State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: James Dougherty, Box 190, 
State Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 

Counsellor: Helen McCracken Carpenter, Box 
14, State Teachers College, Trenton New 
Jersey. 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico Western College, 
Silver City, New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 


President: Mrs. Evelyn Johnson, 802 Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 

Vice-President: Molly Cerny, Western High 
School, Silver City, New Mexico. 

Secretary: Mrs. Peggy Powell, Apartment 14, 
Campus Village, Silver City, New Mexico. 
Treasurer: Lorenza Tafoya, Ritch Hall, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City, New 

Mexico. 
Historian-Reporter: Kenneth Kostenbader, 422 
Gordon Street, Silver City, New Mexico. 
Counselor: John Harlan, 519 West 12th Street, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
May 28, 1931 


President: Joseph Robert Keesling, 100 South 
College Avenue, Muncie, Indiana. 

Vice-President: Rebecca Kofherr Barnes, 915 
West Washington Street, Muncie, Indiana. 

Secretary: Lois LaVerne Baker, Lucina Hall, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Helen Burdick, Lucina Hall, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Kaericher, care 
of: Graduate Office, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Counselor: Robert Koenker, Graduate Office, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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Gamma Iota 


The City College, New York, New York 
May 29, 1931 

President: Helen Manasse, 125 Warburton 
Avenue, Yonkers New York. 

Vice-president: Carole Goldfarb, 2165 Chatterton 
Avenue, Bronx 61, New York. 

Secretary: Alice Channin, 2005 Vyse Avenue, 
Bronx 60, New York. 

Treasurer: Lawrence Markoe, 4307 12th Avenue, 
Brooklyn New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Lawrence Markoe, 4307 12th 
Avenue, Brooklyn New York. 

Counselor: Burrett Haddow, 267 Chatterton 
Parkway, White Plains, New York. 


Gamma Kappa 


The University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 1931 

President: Pete Ladas, 1328 North Main Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Evelyn Nesbitt, 2027 West 
Easton Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Mabel Miles, 3525 
South Utica Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Kathleen Shafer, 314 
West Haskell Place, Tulsa Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Ross Beall, 1632 South Florence 
Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. Head, Department 
Education, The University Tulsa. 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 
President: Jerry Link, 3182 Alfred, St. Louis 16, 
Missouri. 
Vice-president: Patricia Seib, 3810 Ree, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
Secretary: Mrs. Ethel Shapiro, 7445 Washington, 
St. Louis Missouri. 
Treasurer: Gene Jabker, Virginia, St. 
Louis 11, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Geraldine Abbetmeier, 6415 
Wanda Avenue, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 
Counselor: John Whitney, 3909 Flora Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Gamma 


New York State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo 22, New York 
June 1931 

President: William Boa, 230 Hamilton Drive, 
Buffalo 21, New York. 

Vice-president: Bruce Burr, Colfax, Buffalo 
15, New York. 

Secretary: Diane Jankowski, Beck Street, 
Buffalo 12, New York. 


Treasurer: Marilyn Stady, 253 Highland Avenue, 
Buffalo, New York. 

David Parish, 907 Walnut 
Street, Niagara Falls, New York. 

Counselor: Ruth Sugarman, 206 Tacoma Avenue, 
Buffalo 16, New York. 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 1931 

President: John Bond, 4930 East New York 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Wilma Brown, 4823 Strat- 
ford Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Recording Secretary: Emily Garrett, 2602 North- 
western, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Corresponding Secretary: Benita Farley, R.D. 
#3, Box 198, Greenwood, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Floyd Delon, Box Arlington, 

Historian-Reporter: George Stone, 234 East 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Counselor: John Best, Butler University, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 


President: Albert DeSousa, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Jane Gockley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joan Dorrian, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Recording Secretary: Grace State Teach- 
ers College, East 

Treasurer: Anita Bo! Col 
lege, East irg, Pennsylvania. 

Jennene Zugel, Tannersville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Francis McGarry, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Omicron 
University Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 
Counselor: Mark Shibles, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 


President: Joan Schmid, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Jerene Doerring, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
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Treasurer: Nathan Knock, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Marvin Holmgren, State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


State 


Gamma Rho 


University Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 


President: Marjorie Coover, 1000 South Clifton 
Avenue, Wichita 17, Kansas. 

Vice-president:. Richard Howell, 229 North Erie 
Street, Wichita 

Recording Secretary: Patricia Terrill, 2000 North 
Harvard Ave., Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Corresponding Secretary: Charlott Noe, 

Giltner Drive, Wichita Kansas. 
Treasurer: Gordon Hanson, 1404 Fairmount 
Avenue, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Donna Kraus, 2000 North 
Harvard Avenue, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
Counselor: Baker, 1834 Harvard Avenue, 
Wichita 14, Kansas. 


1925 


Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California 
January 13, 1934 


President: Katherine Flippin, 2762 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Gail Humphrey, 370 
Upper Terrace, San Francisco, California. 

Secretary: Barbara Gould, 319 Avenue, San 
Francisco, California. 

Treasurer: Beatrice Sommer, 672 27th Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Olga Perkins, 160 
Evelyn Way, San Francisco, California. 

Counselor: Cecilia Anderson, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco, California. 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State Teachers College, 
Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 


President: Kathleen Keese, 452 West Broadway, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Mary Lovejoy, Eyota, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Mae Wager, 428 East Sanborn Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Ruth Hopf, 1089 Gale Street, Winona, 
Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Minkewitz, 217 West 
Broadway, Winona, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Barbara Ball, 3350 Lake Street, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Cecelia Roark, Box 6675, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Helen Robert, 207 LSU Avenue, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Harrison, The Laboratory 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Hill, Box 7482, 


Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
Counselor: George Deer, Peabody 


Louisiana, 


University, Baton Rouge, 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, Louisiana 
May 10, 1934 


President: Byron McCain, Box 497, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Patsy Winkler, Box 242, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Barbara Stephenson, Box 621, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Jerry Reddell, Box 89, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Historian-Reporter: Davis, Box 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 


Counselor: Mrs. Woodward, 311 Whitfield 
Drive, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Gamma Chi 


Worcester State Teachers College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
March 1935 


President: Joseph Scannell, Carey Lane, Ox- 
ford, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Peggyann Scanlon, 165 Provi- 
dence Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Ann Doyle, Shirley Street, 
Worcester Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Edward Pilotte, Howe Street, 
Framingham, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Doan, St. Elmo 
Road, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Edmund Osborne, 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
April 13, 1935 

President: Etta Paladino, 1019 Mayor 
Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Vice-President: Mary Post Office Box 
425, Friant, California. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jeannette 
3341 Lowe Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Recording Secretary: Miss Joyce Barclay, 1044 
West Michigan Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Treasurer: Ralph Evans, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 

Maureen Curtain, 4974 
Street, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: John Harton, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, California. 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 

President: Loran Snelson, Central State Col- 
lege, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Mary June Ruhl, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Gladys Gayle, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
May 1935 
President: Floyd Compton, P.O. Box 391, 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Mary Ann Rowlette, 
Langford Court, Richmond, Kentucky. 
Secretary: Connie Robinson, P.O. Box 756, East- 
ern Kentucky State College, Richmond, Ken- 
tucky. 
Treasurer: Glynna Hays, P.O. Box 385, Eastern 
Kentucky State College, Richmond, Kentucky. 
Historian-Reporter: Ruth Hulker, P.O. Box 347, 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

Counselor: Ida Teater, 344 Lancaster Ave., Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
May 15, 1935 
President: Phyllis Pfaff, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Hern Behling, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 


Secretary: Eloise Bauer, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Mary Esther Arvay, Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Weimer, Kent State 
University, Kent, Ohio. 

Counselor: Gerald Read, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Delta Gamma 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 1935 
President: Jane Toler, Concord College, Athens, 
West Virginia. 
Vice-president: Lois Maxey, Spanishburg, West 
Virginia. 
Secretary: Margaret Whitman, Route Prince- 
ton, West Virginia. 
Treasurer: Billie Anderson, Smoot, West Vir- 
ginia. 
Treavor Butterworth, Lerona, 
West Virginia. 
Counselor: Ralph Cunningham, Athens, West 
Virginia. 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 


President: Barbara Bender, Box 65, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Mills, Box 795, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Secretary: Eloise McMeekin, Box 471, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Treasurer: Frances Cobb, Box 557, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce White, Box 1107, 
Winthrop College, South 

Counselor: Story, Box 111, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois 
May 29, 1935 


President: Patricia Miller, Adams Hall, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
linois. 

Vice-president: Joe Velek, Gilbert Hall, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
Illinois. 

Secretary: Helen Budzian, Adams Hall, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 

Treasurer: Marilyn Ferris, Adams Hall, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, 
nois. 
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Historian-Reporter: Doris Diezel, Adams Hall, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, De- 
Kalb, 

Counselor: Eleanor Volberding, 444 College Ave- 
new, DeKalb, 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College Education, 
Marquette, Michigan 


June 1935 


President: Leonore Isdebski, 318 East Crescent 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Vice-president. Lauriann Gart, 1020 North Front 
Street, Marquette, Michigan. 

Secretary: Nancy McKevitt, Carey Residence Hall, 
Marquette Michigan. 

Treasurer: Wilma Maki, 741 Snow Street, Mar- 
quette, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Claire Johnson, Carey Resi- 
dence Hall, Marquette, Michigan. 

Counselor: Richard O’Dell, 431 East Crescent, 
Marquette, Michigan. 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January 14, 1936 


President: Bruce Graves, 1004 6th Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Aurice Huguley, 615 Center, Alva, 

Recording Secretary: King, Waynoka, 
Oklahoma. 

Corresponding Secretary: Herbert Niles, Vinson 
Hall, Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa. 

Treasurer: Nancy McGinley, 1135 8th Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Milford Sharp, Cen- 
ter, Alva, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Edith Gorman, 1141 8th Street, Alva, 
Oklahoma. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
May 1936 


President: Frances 
Huntsville, 
Vice-president: Peggy 
Huntsville, Texas. 
Secretary: Elaine Anderson—Philo House, Hunts- 
ville, Texas (1528 Avenue K). 

Treasurer: Dan Farlow—1718 18th Street, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Amanda Lou 
Avenue Huntsville, Texas. 

Counselor: Montgomery—Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. 


Elliott 


Kring—Elliott 


Delta 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
May 1936 


President: Joy Baggett, 315 Brook Street, La- 
fayette, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Dorothy Faye Perry, Box 376, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mrs, Rosemary Campbell, Box 123, 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 

Treasurer: Hulda Erath, 317 East College Ave- 
nue, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Tuttle, Box 91, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisi- 
ana. 

Counselors: Zernott, 117 Oak View Boule- 
vard, Lafayette, Louisiana. Clarence Monk, 
Terrace Hotel, Lafayette, Louisiana. 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education, 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 


President: Joseph Dickinson Box EWCE, 
Cheney, Washington. 

Vice-president: Joan Lyons, New Dorm, EWCE, 
Cheney, Washington. 

Secretary: Beverly Dutcher, New Dorm, EWCE, 
Cheney, Washington. 

Treasurer: Blanche Melchior, New 
EWCE, Cheney, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Loren Bartlett, Monroe Hall, 
EWCE, Cheney, Washington. 

Counselor: Omer Pence, Faculty Boxes, EWCE, 
Cheney, Washington. 


Dorm, 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 


President: James Miers, 3707 Elby Street, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

Vice-president: Royce Van Norman, 4201 
Wheeler Road, E., Washington, 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Eugenia Burrows 
Miers, 3707 Elby Street, Silver Spring, Mary- 

Treasurer: Howard White, 2409 Lewisdale 
Drive, Hyattsville, Maryland. 

Recording Secretary and Historian-Reporter: Mrs. 
Esther Plotkin, Street, Washing- 
ton 

Counselor: Anna Halberg, 1701 Massachusetts 
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Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
May 1937 


President: Lois Vierheller, Thompson House, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington Penn- 
sylvania. 

Vice-president: Margaret Guether, Shaffer House, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary: Connie Mabon, Ferguson Hall, West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
vania. 

Treasurer: Lois Glaser, Shaffer House, West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, 
vania. 

Historian-Reporter: Donna Lee Wagner, Fergu- 
son Hall, Westminster College, New Wilming- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John Edwards, Beechwood Drive, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Delta 


Whitewater State College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 


President: Donald Forbes, 610 Center Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Allen Reich, Palmyra, Wis- 
consin. 

Secretary: Louise Thompson, 316 Center Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Helen Brodnan, Lucy Baker Hall, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Lois Goth, 404 West North 
Park Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Reuben Klumb, 269 North Park 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Delta 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 


President: Mrs, Eleanor Delaney, 1047 Dewey 
Place, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Mrs. May Smith, 268 Emanuel 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Kenneth Charlesworth, East 
Main Street, Manasquan, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Juanita Helmer, 1002 Putnam Ave- 
nue, Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Florence Rubel, 724 Roose- 
velt Avenue, Carteret, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Clarence Partch, School Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: Patricia Hutchinson, Student P.O., 
C.W.C.E., Ellensburg, Washington. 
Vice-president: Carrell, Student 
Ellensburg, Washington. 
Secretary: Carol Eckert, Student P.O., C.W.C.E., 

Ellensburg, Washington. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Ruth Woods, 306 North Samp- 
son, Ellensburg, Washington. 
Historian-Reporter: Mildred Eastwood, Student 
P.O., C.W.C.E., Ellensburg, Washington. 
Counselor: Loretta Miller, C.W.C.E., Ellens- 


burg, Washington. 


Delta 
Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 
Counselor: Adelphia Meyer Basford, Henderson 
State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Delta Rho 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 


President: Joy Ciser, Prospect Terrace, East 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 


Vice-president: Louis Giordano, 655 North 
Seventh Street, Newark, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Marie Chirico, 166 


Newark New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Carmela Corrente, Stone Street, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Murna Zimetbaum, 1481 
Maple Avenue, Hillside, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Lenore Vaughn. Eames, New Jersey, 
State Teachers College, 187 Broadway, Newark 
New Jersey. 


Delta Sigma 


Lock Haven State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 


President: Sandra Skean, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: George Custer, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Carolyn McKelvey, State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, 

Treasurer: Richard Johnson, State 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Teachers 


/ 


Richard 


Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Rude, State Teachers College, 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 


Humpton, 


Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 


President: Larry McManigle, Hiram Street, 
Brookville, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Robert Raack, 1732 Vermont 
Avenue, Duquesne, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Sue Laird, 323 West 15th 
Avenue, Homestead, Pennsylvania. 

Nancy Skeriotes, 1731 Polk 
Street, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Leonard Duncan, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Upsilon 


State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 
June, 11, 1938 
President: Maria Schantz, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Helene Strauss, State Teachers 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Recording Secretary: Dorothy Clark, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Corresponding: Secretary: Shirley Hansen, State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Barbara Brechling, State Teachers 

College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Marjorie 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Margaret Williams, State Teachers 

College, Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
May 13, 1939 

President: Herbert Collier, 2121 Larch Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Joy Traver, 509 South Main 
Street, Piqua, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Betty Gorsuch, 118 East 
Liberty Street, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Norma Vlasak, 4930 West 
14th Street, Cleveland Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Ave- 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Harold McGrady, Jr., 201 
Baker Avenue, Lodi, Ohio. 

Counselor: Walter Zaugg, 116 Troupe Ave- 
nue, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Advisor: Florence Williamson, 440 East Court 
Street, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
May 20, 1939 


President: Betty Lathrop, 603 South Washington 
Street, Carbondale, 

Vice-president: Laurence Wagley, Route Car- 
bondale, 

Secretary: Carolyn Reed, 913 South Oakland 
Avenue, Carbondale, 

Treasurer: Eleanor Casebier, University School, 
Southern University, Carbondale, 
nois. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Barbara Von Beh- 
ren, 1717 Oakland Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
nois. 

Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn Rieke, 910 Lake Street, 
Carbondale, 


Delta Psi 


Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 
President: Allene Small Miller, Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 
Vice-president: Wanda Mason, Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 


Secretary: Regina Jones, Shepherd College, 
Sheperdstown, West Virginia. 
Treasurer: Glenna Hill, Shepherd College, 


Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Susan Barrick, Shepherd Col- 
lege, Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 
Counselor: David Reveley, Shepherd College, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 


Delta Omega 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 

President: Angelee Martin, Box 37, College Sta- 
tion, Murray, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Martha Sawyer, Box 53, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Mary Ann Brady, Box 186, College 
Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Parsons, 1013 Payne Street, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Peggy Jones, Box 282, Col- 
lege Station, Murray, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson Maryland 
February 17, 1940 


President: Julian Lapides, State Teachers 
College, Towson Maryland. 

Vice-president: William Myers, State 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 
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Second Vice-president: Eugene Uhlan, State 
Teachers College, Towson Maryland. 

Secretary: Nancy Elaine Godsey, State Teachers 
College, Towson Maryland. 

Treasurer: Margaret Ann Cross, State Teachers 
College, Towson Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: John Hill, State Teachers 
College, Towson Maryland. 

Counselor: Ruth Smith, State Teachers College, 
Towson Maryland. 


Epsilon Beta 


Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 


President: Wilfred Head, 2210 Camp, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Juliana Boudreaux, 4737 
Cleveland, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Elizabeth Brandeau, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Carl Dolce, Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Rhoda Schmidt, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Counselor: James Patrick, Department Edu- 
cation, Newcomb College, New 
Louisiana. 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 20, 1940 


President: Elizabeth Page, Columbia Way, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: Mary Carlo, Ingraham, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Secretary: Margaret Killars, East McDonald, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Treasurer: Jean Linneville, South Ingraham, 
Lakeland, Florida. 

Counselor: Peel, 947 South Johnson, Lake- 
land, Florida. 

Deputy-Counselor: Gordon Ogden, Jr., 817 
College Avenue, Lakeland, Florida. 


Epsilon Delta 


California State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 


President: Sara Stephenson, 814 West Main 
Street, Monongahela, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Irene Banko, 237 Grant Street, 
Richeyville, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Lois Ann Roman, 120 Locust Street, 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Rose Alfano, 131 Union Street, 
California, Pennsylvania. 


Historian-Reporter: Lois Ann Roman, 120 Locust 
Street, Brownsville, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Henrietta Carroll, 638 Second Street, 

California, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Epsilon 


State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
May 25, 1951 


President: Robert Shuman, 146 South Third 
Street, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Blake Martin, Jr., 170 Lincoln 
Way West, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Gwendolyn Owens Diggs, West 
Orange Street, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Wallace, 400 Maple Avenue, 
Bellwood, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Millicent Sutton, 337 North 
25th Street, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Dr. Earl Wright, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 


President: Robert Wagner, 330 Bridge Street, 
Tremont, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Edward Evans, 3608 Ray- 
mond Street, Laureldale (Reading), Pennsyl- 

Secretary: Marilyn Good, Keppel Avenue, 
West Lawn, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Helen Miller, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Feick, 395 Pine 
Street, West Reading, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Levi Gresh, State Teachers College, 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College Education, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
June 18, 1941 


President: Philip Marazita, Barnes Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Vice-president: Jane Crosby, Barnard Hall, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, 

Michigan. 

Secretary: Marie Labbe, Sloan Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Raymond Roberts, Barnes Hall, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Sally Dierich, Sloan Hall, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

Counselor: Lawrence Smith, Psychology and 
Education Department, Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
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Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 


President: Hazel Bradshaw, Box 97, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Estill, 312 Fifth Street, 
Morehead, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mary Northcutt, 500 College 
Street, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Mary Frances Swartz, Box 474, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs, William Whitaker, 153 
Lyons Avenue, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Shea, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Iota 


State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 


President: Robert Rowell, Vine Street, 
Weymouth 88, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Jean Dumont, Chestnut 
Street, Andover, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Jean Stevenson, 367 North Franklin 
Street, Halbrook, 

Treasurer: Donald Wormwood, Floyd 
Street, Waltham, Massachusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Forest, West 
Center Street, West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Robert Rucker, Pleasant Street, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
May 23, 1942 


President: Edward Spink, 407 North Hayford 
Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Mary Beth Lake, 219 South Larch 
Street, Lansing, Michigan. 

Secretary: Janet Byers, 528 Avenue, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Treasurer: John Zimmerman, 214 Charles Street, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Blasko, 343 Albert 
Street, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Counselor: Victor Noll, 152 Orchard Street, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Assistant Counselor: John Mason, 707 Knoll 
Road, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Epsilon Lambda 


Texas Western College, Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 


President: Dorris Hurt, Standard Oil Company, 
Paso, Texas. 


Vice-president: Ray Black, 316 Cooley Road, 
Paso, Texas. 

Secretary: Alberta Dodson, Box 224, Canutillo, 
Texas. 

Treasurer: Alberta Dodson, Box 224, Canutillo, 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Meriam Patton, 620 
Upson, Apt. Paso, Texas. 

Counselors: Foster, Texas Western College, 
Paso, Texas. Mrs. Bertha Reynolds, Texas 
Western College, Paso, Texas. 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 


President: Douglas McGahie, Crescent Street, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Matilda Ragosa, Teachers Col- 
lege Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Aldona Newfield, Rhodes Street, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Pauline Anderson, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: William Fishang, Teachers 
College Connecticut, New Britain, Con- 
necticut, 

Counselor: Warren Fabyan, Teachers College 
Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 


April 14, 1943 


President: Baker,, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Vice-president: Alouise Bramble, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 

cut. 

Secretary: Diane Leandri, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Wheeler, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Harriet Patterson, Williman- 
tic State Teachers College, Willimantic Con- 
necticut. 

Counselor: Sarah Drayton, 
School, Willimantic, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Connecticut 


April 14, 1943 


President: Richard Lehney, Homestead Avenue, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 

Vice-president: Claire Connors, Park Place, 
Danbury, Connecticut. 
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Secretary: Nancy Karbowski, 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Treasurer: Barbara Moeckel, Fairfield Hall, 
Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Historian-Reporter: Mary Carbone, Fairfield 
Hall, Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut. 
Counselor: Mary Swokla, Fairleld Hall, 
Teachers College; Danbury, Connecticut. 


Epsilon Omicron 


Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
May 22, 1943 


President: Norbert Tlachac, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Jean Hoard, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Marilyn Stubbe, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Allan Larson, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruby McEathron, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 


President: Gordon Durnford, Keene 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Lola Tanner, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Secretary: Frances Ward, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Jr., Water 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Brainard, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Counselor: Ann Peters, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, 
Providence, Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 

President: John Nazarian, 133 Warwick Road, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Corinth Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Secretary: Louise Roy, 1140 Lonsdale Avenue, 
Central Falls, Rhode Island. 

Treasurer: Ruth Vatcher, Pearl Avenue, 
Rumford, Rhode Island. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Finegan, 121 
Sorrento Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Counselor: Ernest Allison, Rhode Island Col- 
lege Education, Park Street, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Epsilon Sigma 


State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 
May 26, 1944 

President: Kaye Luther Lycke, Maple Street, 
Oneonta, New 

Vice-president: Lottie Strnatka, Morris Hall, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 

Secretary: Louise Lowery, Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Treasurer: Eudora Griffiths Lennon, Maple 
Street, Oneonta, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Buck, Cedar 
Street, Oneonta, New York. 

Counselor: Ronald Welch, 
Oneonta, New York. 


Elm 


Epsilon Tau 
State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 


President: Betty Moody, Box Geneseo 
State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
Vice-president: Annabelle Keck, Box #208, 
Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, New 
York. 

Secretary: Margaret Strite, Wadsworth Street, 
Geneseo, New York. 

Treasurer: Kay Rowley, Wadsworth Street, 
Geneseo, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Jane Aldrich, Wadsworth 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Counselor: Bess Johnson, 

Geneseo, New York. 


Center Street, 


Epsilon Upsilon 
State University Teachers’ College Potsdam, 
Potsdam, New York 
June 1944 


President: Ronald Cegelski, Bay Street, Pots- 
dam, New York. 

Vice-president: Phyllis Aguino, Morey Hall, 
Pierrepont Dormitory, Potsdam, New York. 
Secretary: Anna Faulkner, Leroy Street, Pots- 

dam, New York. 
Treasurer: Faith Hartman, Morey Hall, Pierre- 
pont Dormitory, Potsdam, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Mabel Storie, Morey Hall, 
Pierrepont Dormitory, Potsdam, New York. 
Counselor: Roger Dunn, Grant Street, Pots- 
dam, New York. 


Epsilon Phi 


State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
November 12, 1943 


President: Janet Clements, Nisbett Street, Jack- 
sonville, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Arthel Parker, Route Piedmont, 
Alabama. 
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Secretary: Betty Austin, Route Carrollton, 
Georgia. 

Treasurer: Ruth Ann Burnham, 110 Thomas 
Street, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Frances Treadaway, Route 
One, Fyffe, Alabama. 

Lucille Branscomb, State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama. 


Epsilon Chi 
State University Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 
April 20, 1945 
President: Daniel Noble, Brockway Hall, Cort- 
land, New York. 
Vice-president: Dorothy Rockino, Prospect 
Terrace, Cortland, New York. 
Recording Secretary: Eloise Jessup, West Court 
Street, Cortland, New York. 
Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy Major, 
Monroe Heights, Cortland, New York. 
Treasurer: Jeannette Smith, Brockway Hall, 
Cortland, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Mohney Shafer, 
Tompkins Street, Cortland, New York. 
Counselor: Dorothy Shenk, East Main 

Street, Cortland, New York. 


Epsilon Psi 


State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
April 21, 1945 


President: Darthan Wells, Apt. 2C, Florence 
State Teachers College, Village Florence, 
Alabama. 

Vice-president: Neal Carter, Florence 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Willie Mae Boles, Apt. 
2A, Florence State Teachers College, Village 

Florence, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Ray Griffin, Florence 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
Counselor: Celia Wilson, Florence State 

Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 


State 


Epsilon Omega 
State University New York, Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 

President: Mary Ellen Rafford, State University 
New York, Teachers College, Oswego, New 
York. 

Vice-president: Betsy Griswold, State University 
New York, Teachers College, Oswego, New 

Secretary: Jean Myers, State University New 
York, Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 

Treasurer: Charles Ebetino, State University 


New York, Teachers College, Oswego, New 
York. 

Historian-Reporter: Karen Enterline, State Uni- 
versity New York, Teachers College, Oswego, 
New York. 

Counselor: Harold Alford, State University 
New York, Teachers College, Oswego, New 
York. 


Zeta Alpha 


Paterson State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 
President: Rose Marie Schmelzer, Paterson State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Annette Parisi, Paterson State 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Marion Shrieks, Paterson State Teach- 
ers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Lucy Stamilla, Paterson State Teach- 
ers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Marcia Whipple, Paterson 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 
Teachers College, Paterson, New Jersey. 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth 
Duluth, Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 


President: Betty Claire Voss, 404 Ugstad Road, 
Proctor, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Beth Keith Stewart, Wrenshall, 
Minnesota. 

Secretary: Betty Koski, Ely, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Bromberg, Fergus 
Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Janice Eklund, 3rd 
Avenue, Proctor, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Valworth Plumb, 5107 London Road, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Falls, 


Zeta Gamma 


Troy State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 


President: Henry Goodlett, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Reba Taylor, Troy State Teach- 
ers College, Troy, Alabama. 

Secretary: Prestwood, Troy 
Teachers College, Troy, 
Treasurer: Joyce Wiggins, Troy State Teachers 

College, Troy, Alabama. 
Historian-Reporter: 
Teachers College, Troy, Alabama. 
Counselor: Ervin, Troy State Teachers 
College, Troy, Alabama. 


State 


Troy State 
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Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 


President: Karen Keith, Ferguson Hall, Sul Ross 
State College, Alpine, Texas. 

Vice-president: Alice Owens, Alpine, Texas. 

Secretary: Jerry Dodson, Sul Ross State College, 
Alpine, Texas. 

Treasurer: Winifred Slight, Box 906, Alpine, 
Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Joe 
Alpine, Texas. 

Counselor: Etheridge, Box 359, Alpine, 

Co-Counselor: Vally Lou Johnson, Alpine, Texas. 


Harwell, Gen. Del., 


Zeta Epsilon 
University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
May 31, 1946 
President: Sally Ames, 3744 Drummond Road, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Richard Young, 3226 Colling- 
wood Blvd., Toledo, Ohio. 


Secretary: Janet Smith, 1938 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Esther Anderson, University 


Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Warner, 3912 Max- 
well Road, Toledo, Ohio. 

Counselor: Frank Hickerson, University 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


Zeta Zeta 


New Paltz State Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York 
May 31, 1946 


President and Vice-president: Arlene Jacques, 
North Oakwood Terrace, New Paltz, New 
York. 

Secretary: Helen Schaffler, North Oakwood 
Terrace, New Paltz, New York. 

Treasurer: Joan Catani, 134 Main Street, New 
Paltz, New York. 

Counselor: Cooper, Plains Road, New Paltz, 
New York. 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 


President: Ken Seawright, Box 784, University, 
Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Dr. Mary Clare Petty, School 
Education, University, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Billie Ruth Armstrong, Box 294, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi. 

Treasurer: James Harris, Box 501, University, 
Mississippi. 


Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Merle Fraser, Univer- 
sity, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Peter Oliva, School Education, 
University, Mississippi. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 


Counselor: Lizette Van Gelder, 3705 Mountain 
Park Circle, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Zeta 
East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee 
June 1947 

President: Martha Byles, Box 186, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennes- 
see, 

First Vice-president (Program): Fred 
Cune, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 

Second Vice-president (Social): Mary Florence 
Hart, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Freddie Painter, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Marie Norman, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Velma Cloyd, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Gerald Jaggers, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hammond, Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 


President: Adrienne Pertuit, College Station, 
Hammond, 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Parker, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Alice Ranatza, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: William Rigdon, College Station, 
Hammond, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Catlett, College Sta- 
tion, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Counselor: William Beyer, Jr., College Sta- 


tion, Hammond, Louisiana. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville, Missouri 
April 27, 1948 
President: Joan Kowitz, Residence Hall, North- 
Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 
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Vice-president: Mary Shipton, Residence Hall, 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Secretary: Mildred Maxon, 812 South Walnut, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Georgia Residence Hall, 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Mildred Maxon, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Harr, Northwest Missouri 
State College, Maryville, Missouri. 


Zeta 


East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas 
May 19, 1948 


President: Mrs. Evelyn Kisner, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, 

Counselor: Adelle Rogers Clark, East Texas 
State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas. 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 


President: Irene Mack, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Jane Smalley, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Kaplan, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Magnuson, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Beaver College, 


Beaver 


Zeta 


Minot State Teachers’ College, 
Minot, North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: Eugene Kohlman, Box 333, State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 

Vice-president: Marlene Fox, Box State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Sheila Koppelsloen, Box 35, State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Duane Berg, 600 4th Street, Minot, 
North Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Barnick, Dakota Hall, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Mrs. Ray Ladendorf, 313 
Street Northwest, Minot, North Dakota. 


Zeta Omicron 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 


President: Mary Ann Lindale, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Vice-president: Ann Harkins, University Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 

Secretary: Doris Carmichael, University Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 

Treasurer: Jane Banks, University Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 

Historian-Reporter: Hope Orloff, University 
Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 

Counselor: George Henry, University Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware. 


Zeta 
State University New York, Teachers College 
Brockport, Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 
President: Wayne Mazzarella, Campus Drive, 
Brockport, New York. 
Vice-president: Sally Hall, Vanderhoof Hall, 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Secretary: Christine Mazzarella (Mrs. Wayne 
Mazzarella), Campus Drive, Brockport, 
New York. 
Treasurer: Shirley Vaisey, Vanderhoof Hall, 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Robert Cobbett, 156 Holley 
Street, Brockport, New York. 
Counselor: Miriam McPherson, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Teachers College, Brockport, New 
York, 


Zeta Rho 


Loyola University the South, 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
October 1949 


President: Sylvia Shambra, 8210 Apple Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Meynier, 1513 North 
Miro Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Angla Brady, Trianon Plaza, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Bartholomew, 2820 St. 
Claude Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Marie Adele Smith, 7205 
Broad Place, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lucille Bostick, 8o11 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Spruce 


Zeta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 
February 1950 
President: Leonard Bubach, 608 Avenue 
Southwest, Valley City, North Dakota. 
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Vice-president: Eleanor Ramsey, 141 College 
Street Southeast, Valley City, North Dakota. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Paul Kraig, State Teachers 

College, Valley City, North Dakota. 
Susan McCoy, 227 3rd Street 
Southwest, Valley City, North Dakota. 
Counselor: Mrs. Opal Wooldridge, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 


Zeta Tau 


Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 
April 1950 

President: Marilynn Thames, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida. 

Vice-president: Patricia Taylor, Stetson Univer- 
sity, DeLand, Florida. 

Secretary: Savilla Young, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida. 

Treasurer: Betty Farlow, Stetson University, De- 
Land, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanne Gailbreath, Stetson 
University, DeLand, Florida. 

Counselor: Carter, Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida. 


Zeta Upsilon 


State University New York Teachers College, 
Fredonia, New York 
June 1950 

President: Mrs. Florence Gustafson Cass, 
Forest Place, Fredonia, New York. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Carol Kellogg Schmaltz, 
Box 157, Gregory Hall, Fredonia, New York. 

Secretary: Nancy Cowell, Maple Avenue, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Treasurer: Ervin Milks, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Jeanne Post, 178 Central 
Avenue, Fredonia, New York. 

Counselor: Robert Grennell, State University 
Teachers College, Fredonia, New York. 


Leverett Street, 


Zeta Phi 


University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
June 1950 


President: Wilfred Charlton, School Educa- 
tion, University Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. 

Vice-president: Marian Sussman, 2153 South- 
west 14th Terrace, Miami, Florida. 

Secretary: Doris Watson, 1311 
Avenue, Coral Gables, Florida. 

Treasurer: Alfred Dermer, 283 Northwest 44th 
Avenue, Miami, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Claire Dressler, 201 North- 
west 32nd Place, Miami, Florida. 

Counselor: Samuel Ersoff, 3424 Southwest 4th 
Street, Miami, Florida. 


Granada 


Zeta Chi 
Tennessee State University, 
Nashville Tennessee 
July 15, 1950 
President: Lurethia Bradley, Hale Hall, Tennes- 
see State University, Nashville Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Johnella Hutchings, Hale Hall, 
Tennessee State University, 
Tennessee. 
Secretary: Freddye Carter, Hale Hall, 
State University, Nashville Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Love, Tennessee State Uni- 
versity, Nashville Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Frences Polk, Douglas 
Avenue, Nashville Tennessee. 
Counselor: Mrs. Geraldine Fort, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville 


Zeta Psi 


Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
October 29, 1950 


President: Jodellono Johnson, Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C. 
Vice-president: Ann Taylor, 
College, Washington, D.C. 
Secretary: Jacqueline Branch, Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Vauda Garnes, Miner Teachers Col- 
lege, Washington, 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Mitchell, Miner Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Sadie St. Clair, Miner Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C. 


Miner 


Zeta Omega 


University Houston, Houston, Texas 
January 12, 1951 


President: George Fleming, 3414 Arbor, Houston 
Texas. 

Vice-president: Bill Hooper, 5026 Pershing, 
Houston Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs. 
Thomas Avenue, Pasadena, Texas. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Lola Dudley, 1519 Driscoll, 
Houston Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Kerbow, 3220 Rice 
Boulevard, Houston, Texas. 

Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn Thompson, 4616 
Braeburn Drive, Bellaire, Texas. 


West 


110! 


Eta Alpha 


Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 
January 12, 1951 
President: William DeWaele, 
Avenue, Seattle 88, Washington. 
Vice-president: Mrs. Alice Ryan, 2503 
Avenue West, Seattle 99, Washington. 


11732 Beacon 


Secretary: Mary Ellen Bergman, 1314 4th West, 
Seattle Washington. 

Corresponding Secretary: Jean Leverman, 1116 
Spring Street, Seattle 22, Washington. 

Treasurer: Mary Lou Wyse, 1119 19th Avenue 
North, Seattle Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Joanna Schuck, 4807 West 
Stevens, Seattle Washington. 

Counselor: Herbert Reas, 115 Florentia Street, 
Seattle Washington. 


Eta Beta 


Western Washington College Education, 
Bellingham, Washington 
January 13, 1951 

President: Betty Foss, Box 75, Western Washing- 
ton College Education, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. 

Vice-president: Whitfield Kratz, Huntoon 
Drive, Bellingham, Washington. 

Secretary: Anne Kohler, Box 75, Western Wash- 


ington College Bellingham, 
Washington. 


Treasurer: Earl Moritz, #20 Campus Drive, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: George Cole, 618 
Street, Bellingham, 

Counselor: Irwin Hammer, Chairman, De- 
partment Education and Psychology, West- 
Bellingham, Washington. 


14th 


Eta Gamma 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 
January 27, 1951 

President: Frank Morris Davis, Box 386, College- 
boro, Georgia. 

Vice-president: Marilu Mills, Box 254, College- 
boro, Georgia. 

Secretary: Dorothy Brown, Box 328, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 

Treasurer: Mel Peacock, Box 473, Collegeboro, 
Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: Dan 
Collegeboro, Georgia. 

Counselor: Fred Lenfestey, Box 425, College- 
boro, Georgia. 


Wilson, Box 642, 


Eta Delta 
Arkansas State College, State College, Arkansas 
May 17, 1951 

President: Singleton, Box 494, State Col- 
lege, Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Katherine White, Box 31, 
State College, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Mrs, Geraldine Elliott, 112 Melrose 
Street, Jonesboro, 

Treasurer: Smith, State College, Arkansas. 


Historian-Reporter: Billie Webb, State College, 
Arkansas. 

Counselor: Lillian Barton, Box 277, State Col- 
lege, Arkansas. 


Eta Epsilon 


McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 
May 18, 1951 


President: Jane Ann Steen, President Hall, Mc- 
Murry College, Abilene, Texas. 

Vice-president: Eddie Hodges, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs. Jean McElfatrick, 4026 South 
Seventh Street, Abilene, Texas. 

Treasurer: McDaniel, Vice-president, Mc- 
Murry College, Abilene, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Hershel Homer, Gold Star 
Dormitory, McMurry College, Abilene, Texas. 

Counselor: Andrew Hunt, 1042 Sayles Boule- 
vard, Abilene, Texas. 


Eta Zeta 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos, Texas 
May 19, 1951 


President: Marjorie Zuehl, Sayers Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Vice-president: Alyce Wahler, Commons Hall, 
San Marcos, Texas. 

Secretary: Kathryn Cleckler, New Co-op, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Treasurer: LaNell Bishop, Beretta Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Lou Skeen, New Co-op, 
San Marcos, Texas. 

Counselors: Irma Bruce, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas; 
Charles Suckle, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos, Texas. 


Eta Eta 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 
May 1951 


President: 1426 Stanford 
Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Vice-president: John Williamson, 1837 Stanford 
Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 


Secretary: Lois Hammer, Summit 
Macalester College, St. Paul Minnesota. 
Treasurer: Janet McBride, 


Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Historian-Reporter: Norma Johnson, 
Dayton Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 
Counselor: Rollin Grant, 1739 Beechwood 
Avenue, St. Paul Minnesota. 
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Eta Theta 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
June 1951 

President: Genevieve Kenney, 309 East 46th 
Street, Brooklyn New York. 

Vice-president: Shirley Wedeen, Lenox Road, 
Brooklyn 26, New York. 

Secretaries: Rose Grand, 888 Montgomery Street, 
Brooklyn 13, New York; Mrs. Sara Ann 
Naddell, 972 44th Street, Brooklyn 19, New 
York. 

Treasurer: Audrey Stern, Deepdale Drive, 
Great Neck, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Seymour Jerome, 1238 St. 
Marks Avenue, Brooklyn 13, New York. 

Counselor: Florence Heisler, 130 Elm Drive East, 
Levittown, New York. 


Eta Iota 


State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
June 22, 1951 


President: Rose Trimble, 3922 Parade Boule- 
vard, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Jane Offensend, Women’s Dormitory, 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Treasurer: Marcia Grassberger, Women’s Dormi- 
tory, State Teachers College, Edinboro, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Counselor: Frances Whitney, 320 Erie Street, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


Eta Kappa 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
August 1951 


President: Virginia Carr, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Alice Elan, 314 Park Place, 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Joyce Mayo, Carters 
Bridge, Virginia. 

Recording Secretary: Marilyn Kroll, Mary Mun- 
ford Hall, University Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Paul Hounshell, Echols House, 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Elizabeth Armstrong, 
221 Park Place, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Counselor: John Chase, Jr., Peabody Hall, 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia. 


Eta Lambda 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
February 15, 1952 


President: Allen Nelson, Wisconsin State College, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 


Vice-president: Tony Sendelbach, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Julianne Ryan, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Ethel Newberg, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Margery Deans, Wisconsin 
State College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Walker Wyman, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls, Wisconsin. 


Eta 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 16, 1952 


President: Mrs. Edmae 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Moss, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Marie Buchanan, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Dorothy Tolbert, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Audrey Caudgest, Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Clark, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Eta 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1952 


Southern 


President: Betty Hoodenpyle, Box 374, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Fleda Pauline Roberson, 

Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Secretary: Patricia Highsmith, Box 506, Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Mary Farmer, Box 506, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Billie Brown, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 
Counselor: Farr, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeviile, Tennessee. 


Eta 
Youngstown College, Youngstown, Ohio 
June, 1952 
President: Samuel Loree, North Benton 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
First Vice-president: Elwyn Evans, 469 Ferndale 
Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Second Vice-president: Ann Centofanti, Sexton 
Street, Struthers, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Shirley Orange, 168 Shady- 
side Drive, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary: Helen Johnson, East 
Florida Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Robert Raidel, 3855 Frederick 
Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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Historian-Reporter: Catherine Bestic, 862 Lans- 
downe, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Counselor: George Wilcox, 643 Bryson Street, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Eta Omicron 
University Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
May 1953 


President: Mary Ann Zuerner, Meigo 
Avenue, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
Vice-president: Norma Brown, 1260 Bassett 
Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Secretary: Doris McLimore, 4406 


South Second Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Treasurer: Ollie Bissmeyer, Ashby Lane, Valley 
Station, Kentucky. 
Historian-Reporter: Joanne Rennison, 103 East 
Second Street, Shepherdsville, Kentucky. 
Counselor: Hilda Threlkeld, University Louis- 
ville, Louisville Kentucky. 


Eta 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
May 19, 1953 

President: Thomas Brown, Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Fraternity, Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Joyce Mende, Shaw Hall, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 

Secretary: Judith Bell, Shaw Hall, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Major, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Bonnie Bright, Shaw Hall, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 

Counselor: Schaff, Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio. 


Eta Rho 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 
May 23, 1953 
President: Mrs. Marion Page, St. Bethlehem, 
Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Sarah 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Secretary: Annelle Lyle, Palmyra, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: William Clevenger, Jr., Austin 
Peay Campus, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Ursula Smith, 245 West 
Avenue, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Counselor: George Boswell, 
Drive, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Fine, East Meade, 


1024 Sunset 


Eta Sigma 
Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma 
May 25, 1953 


President: Martha Washington, Box 217, Langs- 
ton University, Langston, Oklahoma. 


Vice-president: Mae Edmonds, Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Addye Reynolds, Langston University, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 
Corresponding Secretary: 
Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma. 
Treasurer: Theresia Moore, Box 284, Langs- 
ton, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Senora Ward, Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Moore, Box 
Langston, Oklahoma. 


Eta Tau 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
May 29, 1953 
President: Juanita Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Vice-president: Mary Witt, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Louise Blakely, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Nancy Cochran, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Counselor: Donald Evans, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Eta Upsilon 


University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
May 29, 1953 

President: Jeanette Belanger, 143 South Willard 
Street, Burlington, Vermont. 

Vice-president: Nancy Preston, 215 South Pros- 
pect Street, Burlington, Vermont. 

Secretary: Mary Ellen Adams, Middle Converse 
Hall, University Vermont, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. 

Treasurer: Jane Alice Wood, Greene Street, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Pitkin, Hickok 
Place, Burlington, Vermont. 

Counselor: Nelle Adams, Overlake Park, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Eta Phi 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Nebraska 


June 11, 1953 


President: Marshall Hahn, Men’s Hall, Nebraska 
State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 
Vice-president: Don Sherrill, 412 West 25th 

Street, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Jean Toole, 314 East 24th Street, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Harry Nigh, 2216 12th Avenue, 
Kearney, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Psota, Case Hall, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, Kearney, Ne- 
braska. 
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Counselor: Leona Mae Failer, Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Eta Chi 


East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina 


June 19, 1953 


President: Donnell Muse, S—Box 621, East 
Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 

Vice-president: Mary Howard, Tarboro, North 
Carolina. 

Secretary: Vernie Wilder, F—Box 917, East 
Carolina. 

Treasurer: Una Francis, Conway, North Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Vernie Wilder, F—Box 917, 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina. 

Counselor: Leo Jenkins, Dean, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. 


ALUMNI 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
January 23, 1934 


President: Florence Hughes, 816 Oak Street, 
Jacksonville Florida. 


Vice-president: Hester Fisackerly, 3200 
Street Augustine Road, 
Florida. 


Recording Secretary: Mrs. Evelyn Stack, 516 
Linwood Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Florence Beever, 
1935 Largo Road, Jacksonville Florida. 

Treasurer: Harwell, 1626 Glendale Avenue, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Clara Weltch, 1815 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Jacksonville, 

Counselor: Mrs. Pauline Spofford, 1467 Pine 
Grove Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
May 1936 


President: Eula Hunter, 3000 Avenue Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Vice-president: Yola Bellamy, 1200 West Rose- 
dale, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Secretary: Ruth Phillips, 2024 Grace, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Treasurer: Ruth Fort 


Phillips, 2024 Grace, 


Worth, Texas 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Preston Geren, 5401 
Byers, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Counselor: Mrs. Velma Parker, 4418 Pershing, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Eta Psi 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Glassboro, New Jersey 
September 21, 1953 


President: Carolyn Horsman, Pollard Road, 
Mountain Lakes, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Barbara Beck, Harding Highway, 
Newfield, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Alice McAllister, 208 Virginia Ave- 
nue, Audubon, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Robert McCobb, 207 Guilford Ave- 
nue, Collingswood New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: 701 
South Second Avenue, Highland Park, New 
Jersey. 

Counselor: Florence Sellers, High Street, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. 


CHAPTERS 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
February 14, 1941 


President: Cleo Yarberry, 5214 Jackson Street, 
Houston, Texas. 

Vice-president: Eugenia Allen, 1408 Sul 
Ross Street, Houston, Texas. 

Secretary: Mrs, Elizabeth Miller, 1706 Albans 
Road, Houston, Texas. 

Treasurer: Henry Jahnke, 319 Glenwood 
Drive, Houston, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Joyce Benbrook, 5701 Jack- 
son Street, Houston, Texas. 
Counselor: Edwin Martin, 

Houston, Texas. 


2431 Quenby, 


Nemaha Alumni 


Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947 


President: Hollie Bethel, University Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Irene Roberts, 556 South 
Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Ernest Barker, Court House, Council 

Treasurer: Ernest Barker, Court House, Council 
Bluffs, 

Historian-Reporter: Ella Mae Hurlburt, 4332 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Jennette Hanigan, Lincoln Ave- 
nue, Council Bluffs, 


Wichita Alumni 


Wichita, Kansas 
January 19, 1951 
President: Celia Cannine, 1555 North Market 
Street, Wichita Kansas. 
Vice-president: Vinola Moore, 1917 West Twelfth 
Street, Wichita Kansas. 
Secretary: Marie Anderson, 529 North Terrace 
Drive, Wichita Kansas. 
Treasurer: Kenneth Gleason, 2322 Lulu Street, 
Wichita Kansas 
Historian-Reporter: Pauline Jones, 613 South 
Kansas Street, Wichita 16, Kansas. 
Counselor: Walter Lucas, 2402 North Chau- 
tauqua Street, Wichita 14, Kansas. 


San Joaquin Alumni 


Fresno State College, Fresno California 
November 17, 1951 


President Barbara Stein, 1503 Andrews Street, 
Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Mercedes Edwards, 428 
Clinton Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Secretary: Keith Canfield, 6015 Arthur Avenue, 
Fresno, California. 

Treasurer: Andrew Rippey, Fresno State 
College, Fresno California. 

Historian-Reporter: Donald Martin, 149 North 
Calaveras Street, Fresno, 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno, California. 


Kansas City, Missouri Alumni 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 30, 1951 


President: Edna Ericson, 4422 Summit Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Edith Stuart, 436 South Oakley 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Secretary: Elsie Schaefer, 4271 East Terrace, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Ben King, Orrick, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter Amy Louise Tyler, 6715 
Linden Road, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Counselor: Grace Riggs, 1844 Claremont Avenue, 
Independence, Missouri. 


Southern California Alumni 


1956 San Salvatore Place, San Marine 
California 
September 27, 1952 


President: Theodore Elmgren Jr. 5325 West 
118 Place, Inglewood California. 

Vice-president: Roger Burke 9713 Planter 
Street, Rivera, California. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Cal Sawyer Clare- 
mont—Long Beach 10, California. 

Corresponding Secretary: Hugo Fuerst, 1100 
South Marguerita Avenue, Alhambra, Long 
Beach 10, California. 

Treasurer: Robert Freeman, P.O. Box 
553 Placentia, Long Beach California. 

Historian-Reporter: William Albers, 8314 Bard- 
well Avenue, Van Nuys, Long Beach 10, 
California. 

Counselor: Mrs. Swanson, 1956 San Salva- 
tore Place, San Marino 10, California. 


Pensacola Alumni 


Pensacola, Florida 
October 21, 1953 


President: Mrs. Frances McKenzie, 3719 North 
Palafox Street, Pensacola, Florida. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Margaret Wickersham, 
1607 East Cervantes, Pensacola, Florida. 

Secretary: Wayne Tappan, East Gonzalez, 
Pensacola, Florida. 

Treasurer: Wayne Tappan, 1501 East Gonzalez, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


The Nineteenth Biennial Convocation will held the Student Union 
Purdue University, March 11, and 13, 1954. Full information has been 


sent counselors and secretaries. 
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Memorial Service Honoring 


Dr. Frank Wright 


COUNSELORs and presidents the 
several chapters Kappa Delta 
were informed letter November 17, 
1953, from the office the Executive First 
Vice President, Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
the sudden and untimely death our Ex- 
ecutive President, Frank Wright. 

Dr. Wright had distinguished career 
education Webster Groves (sixteen 
years) and St. Louis (since 1951). was 
prominent churchman and community 
leader who wielded great influence 
own community well wider areas. 

was initiated into Theta Chapter 
Kappa Delta Pi, March 13, 1920, and 
immediately became active the Society’s 
affairs. For twenty years served coun- 
selor Beta Upsilon Chapter, retaining 
that position until his death November 
10, 1953. February 1942 was elected 
membership the national Executive 
Council Kappa Delta Executive 
Second Vice President, holding that posi- 
tion until assumed the office Executive 
President March 1950. 

all his contacts with the Society 
was painstaking, devoted and sincere. 
gave fully his time, his energy and his 
marked ability the development Kappa 


Delta force American education, 

Some the important facets his life 
and influence were appropriately revealed 
memorial service his honor, 
day, December 10, 1953 4:00 P.M. 
Graham Memorial Chapel, Washington 
University, St. Louis. The following com- 
prised 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Organ Prelude: “The Joy the Redeemed” 
(Dickinson) 


Minister, Grace Methodist Church 
“Dr. Wright—Friend and Colleague” 


DEAN ARNO HAACK 
Students, Washington University 


Anthem: “Souls the Righteous” (Noble) 


“Dr. Wright—Educator and Citizen” 
Dr. JOHN BRACKEN 
Superintendent Schools, Clayton, Missouri 


“Dr, Wright—Churchman” 
Dr. ERVINE INGLIS 
Minister, First Congregational Church, 
ebster Groves, Missouri 


Benediction Dr. WESLEY HAGER 


Music the University Choir 
LEIGH GERDINE, Conducting 


KELSEY 
University Organist 


BERENICE KELSEY 
Mezzo-Soprano 
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The honor key 
not applied for 
the recipient, 
but 
for distinguished 
service only 
special vote 
the Executive 
Council upon rec- 
ommendation 
institutional 
Chapter, and 
must approved 
special blanks 
provided for the 
purpose, before 
any honor 
may released. 


PRICE LIST 


Badges 
Size Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
Charm $3.00 $4.00 $5.50 $7.00 

Guard Pins 
Single 
Letter Letter 
Crown Set $6.50 $11.50 


Checks and mon- 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson 
and Auld Com- 
pany, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


TAXES 


prices quoted must added Federal Tax 
charged some states indicated: Alabama, 


Colorado, 2%; lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2%; Louisiana, 


2%; Michigan, 3%: North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Utah, 2%, West Virginia, 
Wyoming, 2%. Since state taxes vary from 
time time, officers should make check the 
taxes their own states determine the amount 
which must paid. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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